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PREFACE 

With the geneial knowledge of geography now possessed 
we may well wonder at the wild notion entertained both by 
Bonaparte and the French authorities that it would be pos- 
sible, after conquering Egypt, to march an army through 
Syria, Persia, and the wild countries of the northern borders 
of India, and to drive the British altogether from that coun- 
try. The march, even if unopposed, would have been a 
Stupendous one, and the watlike chiefs of Northern India, 
who, as yet, were not even threatened by a British advance, 
would have united against an invading army from the north, 
and would, had it not been of prodigious strength, have an- 
nihilated it. The French had enormously exaggerated the 
power of Tippoo Sahib, with whom they had opened nego- 
tiations, and, even had their fantastic designs succeeded, it 
is certain that the Tiger of Mysore would, in a very short 
time, have felt as deep a hatred for them as he did for the 
British. 

But even had such a march been possible, the extreme 
danger in which an army landed in Egypt would be placed 
of being cut off, by the superior strength of the British navy, 
from all comrauni cation with France, should alone have de- 
terred them from so wild a project. The fate of the cam- 
paign was indeed decided when the first gun was fired in the 
Bay of Aboukir, and the destruction of the French fleet 
sealed the fate of Napoleon's army. The noble defence of 
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Acre by Sir Sidney Smith was the final blow to Napoleon's 
projects, and from that inon:ient it was but a question of 
time when the French army would be forced to lay down 
its anns, and be conveyed, in British transports, back to 
France, The credit of the signal failure of the enterprise 
must be divided between Nelson, Sir Sidney Smith, and Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie. 
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MAKING A FRIEND 



■WO lads were standing in one of the bastions 
of a fort looking over the sea. There were 
neither guards nor sentinels there. The guns 
stood on their carriages, looking clean and 
ready for action, but this was not the result of care and 
attention, but simply because in so dry a climate iron rusts 
but little. A close examination would have shown that Che 
wooden carriages on which they stood were so cracked and 
warped by heat that they would have fallen to pieces at the 
first discharge of the guns they upheld. Piles of cannon-balls 
stood between the guns, half-covered with the drifting sand, 
which formed slopes half-way up the walls of the range of 
barracks behind, and filled up the rooms on the lower floor. 
Behind rose the city of Alexandria, with its minarets and 
mosques, its palaces and its low mud-built huts. Seaward lay 
a fleet of noble ships with their long lines of port-holes, theii 
lofty masts, and network of rigging. 
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2 AT ABOUKIR AND ACRE 

" What do you think of it, Sidi ? " 

" It is wonderful I " his companion replied. " How huge 
they ate, what lines of cannon, what great masts, as tall and 
as straight as palm-trees ! Truly you Franks know many 
things of which we in the desert are ignorant. Think you 
that they could batter these forts to pieces?" 

The other laughed as he looked round. "One of them 
could do that now, Sidi, seeing that theie is scarce a gun on 
the rampart that could be fired in return ; but were all in good 
order, and with British artillerists, the whole fleet would stand 
but a poor chance against them, for while their shot would do 
but little injury to these solid walls, these cannon would drill 
the ships through and through, and if they did not sheer off, 
would sink them." 

" But why British artillerists, brother, why not our own 
people ? " 

" Because you have no properly trained gunners. Vou 
know how strong Algiers was, and yet it was attacked with 
success, twice by the French, twice by ourselves, and once 
by us and the Dutch ; but it is a rule that a strongly defended 
fort cannot be attacked successfully by ships. If these forts 
were in proper condition and well manned, I don't think that 
even Nelson would attack them, though he might land some- 
where along the coast, attack and capture the town from the 
land side, and then carry the batteries. Successful as he has 
been at sea, he has had some experience as to the difficulty of 
taking forts. He was beaten off at Teneriffe, and although he 
did succeed in getting the Danes to surrender at Copenhagen, 
it 's well known now that his ships really got the worst of the 
fight, and that if the Danes had held on, he must have drawn 
off with the loss of many of his vessels." 

" I know nothing of these things, brother, nor where the 
. towns you name are, nor who are the Danes ; but it seems lo 
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MAKING A FRIEND 3 

me that those great ships with all their guns would be terrible 
assailants. As you say, these forts are not fit for fighting ; but 
this is because no foes have ever come against us by sea for so 
many years. What could an enemy do if they landed?" 

" Tlie Mamelukes are grand horsemen, Sidi, but horsemen 
alone cannot win a battle ; there are the artillery and infantry 
to be counted with, and it is with these that battles are won in 
our days, though I say not that cavalry do not bear their 
share, but alone they are nothing. One infantry square, if it 
be steady, can repulse a host of them ; but you may ere long 
see the matter put to proof, for I hear that the officers who 
came on shore this morning asked if aught had been heard of 
the French fleet, which had, they say, sailed from Toulon to 
conquer Egypt. It is for this that the English fleet has come 
here." 

" Their bones will whiten the plains should they attempt 
it," the other said scornfully. " But why should they want 
to interfere with us, and why should you care to prevent 
them doing so if they are strong enough?" 

" Because, in the first place, we are at war with them, and 
would prevent them gaining any advantage. In the second 
place, because Egypt is a step on the way to India. There 
we are fighting with one of the great native princes, who has, 
they say, been promised help by the French, who are most 
jealous of us, since we have destroyed their influence there, 
and deprived them of their chance of becoming masters of a 
large portion of the country." 

The conversation had beer carried on in Arabic. The 
speakers were of about the same age, but Edgar Blagrove was 
half a head taller than his Arab friend. His father was a 
merchant settled in Alexandria, where Edgar had been bom 
sixteen years before, and except that he had spent some two 
years and a half at school in England, be had never been out 
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4 AT ABOUKIR AND ACRE 

of Egypt. Brought up^in a polyglot household, where the 
nurses were French or Italian, the grooms Arab, the gardenen 
Egyptians drawn from the fellah class, and the clerks and 
others engaged in his father's biisiness for the most part Turks, 
Edgar had from childhood spoken all these languages with 
equal facility. He had never learned them, but they had 
come to him naturally, as his English had done. His mother, 
never an energetic woman, had feit the heat of the climate 
much, and had never been, or declared she had never been — 
which came to the same thing — capable of taking any exer- 
cise, and, save for a drive in her carriage in the cool of the 
evenii^, seldom left the house. 

Edgar had, from the first, been left greatly to his own 
devices. His father was a busy man, and, as long as the 
boy was well and strong, was content that he should spend his 
time as he chose, insisting only on his taking lessons for 
two hours a day from the Italian governess, who taught his 
twin sisters, who were some eighteen months younger than 
himself; after that he was free to wander about the house or 
to go into the streets, provided that one of the grooms, either 
Hammed or Ahdul, accompanied him. When at thirteen he 
was sent to England to stay with an uncle and to go through 
a couple of years' schooling, he entered a world so wholly 
unlike that in which he himself had been brought up, that 
for a time he seemed completely out of his element 

His father had an excellent library, and during the heat of 
the day the boy had got through a great deal of reading, and 
was vastly better acquainted with standard English writers 
than his cousins or school- fellows, but of ordinary school work 
he was absolutely ignorant, and at first he was much laughed 
at for his deficiencies in Latin and Greek. The latter he 
never attempted, but his knowledge of Italian helped him so 
greatly with his Latin that in a very few months he went 
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through class after class, until he was fiilly up to the level of 
other boys of his age. His uncle lived in the suburbs of 
London, and he went with his cousins to St. Paul's. At that 
time prize-fighting was the national sport, and his father had, 
when he sent him over, particularly requested his uncle to 
obtain a good teacher for him. 

" Whether Edgar will stay out here for good, Tora, I cannot 
say, but whether he does or not, I should Uke hiin to be able 
to box well. In England every gentleman in our day learns to 
use his fists, while out here it is of very great advantage that a 
man should be able to do so. We have a mixed population 
here, and a very shady one, — Maltese, Greeks, Italians, and 
French, and these probably the very scum of the various sea- 
ports of the Mediterranean ; therefore to be able to hit quick 
and straight from the shoulder may well save a man's life. Of 
course he is young yet, but if he goes regularly for an hour two 
or three times a week to one of the light-weight men, I have 
no doubt that when he returns he will be able to astonish any 
of these street rui£ans who may interfere with him. 

" Even if he is never called upon to use his fists, it will do 
him a great deal of good, for boxing gives a quickness and 
readiness not only of hands, but of thought, that is of great 
service ; and moreover, the exercise improves the figure, and 
is in that respect, I think, fully equal to fencing. Please put 
this matter in hand as soon as he arrives. As to bis studies, I 
own that I care very littie ; the boy speaks half-a-dozen lan- 
guages, any one of which is vastly more useful to a resident 
here than Latin and Greek together. Naturally he will learn 
Latin. Of course his Italian will facilitate this, and it is part of 
a gentleman's education to be able to understand a quotation 
or turn a phrase in it. Still, it is not for this that I send him 
to England, but to become an English boy, and that your Bob 
and Arthur and his school- fellows will teach him." 
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6 AT ABOUKIR AND ACRE 

Edgar was quite as much surprised at his cousins and 
school- fellows as they were with him. The fact that he could 
talk half-a-dozen languages was to them amazing, while not less 
astonishing to him was their ignorance of the affairs of Europe 
— except, indeed, of the French Revolution — their vagueness 
in geography, and the absolute blank of their minds as to 
Egypt, It was not until three months after his arrival that he 
had his first fight, and the instructions he had received during 
that lime sufficed to enable him to win so easy a victory that 
it was some months before he had again occasion to use his 
fists in earnest. This time it was in the streets. He was 
returning home with his cousins, when a pert young clerk 
thought it a good joke to twitch off his cap and throw it into a 
shop, and was astounded when, before the cap had reached the 
floor, he himself was prostrate on the pavement. 

He was no coward, however, and leapt up, furious, to punish 
this boy of fourteen ; but in spite of his superior strength and 
weight, he was no match for Edgar, whose quickness on his legs 
enabled him to avoid his rushes, while he planted his blows so 
quickly and heavily that in ten minutes the clerk was unable 
to see out of his eyes, and had to be led away amid the jeers 
of the crowd. This success increased Edgar's ardour to 
perfect himself in the art. If he could so easily defeat an 
English lad of seventeen, he felt sure that after another year's 
teaching he need not fear an attack by the greatest ruffian in 
Alexandria. His uncle had taken advice on the subject, and, 
desirous of carrying out his brother's instructions to the fullest, 
changed his master every six months ; so that during the two 
years and a half that he was in England Edgar had learned all 
that the five most skilled light-weight pugilists in England 
could teach him. 

" Yes, he is going in for it thoroughly," his uncle would say 
to his friends. " Of course, I shall have my own boys taught ' 
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MAKING A FRIEND 7 

in another three or four years, for I think that every gentle- 
man should be able to defend himself if assaulted by a street 
rufiian ; but in his case he has to learn when quite young or not 
at all, and I think that it will be very useful to him, as all these 
foreign fellows draw their knives on Che least occasion." 

When Edgar returned to Alexandria, nine months before the 
time when he and Sidi were watching Nelson's fleet, his father 
was well pleased with the change that had taken place in him. 
He had been tall for his age before he left ; now he had not 
only grown considerably, but had widened out. He was still 
far from being what may be called a squarely- built boy, but he 
was of a. fair width across the shoulders, and was a picture 
of health and activity. The muscles of his arms, shoulders, 
and loins were as tough as Steel, his complexion was fresh and 
, clear, and be had scarce an ounce of superfluous flesh upon 
him.- 

" Save for your complexion, Edgar, you might well pass 
as a young Bedouin if you were to wrap yourself up in 
their garb. I see you have profited well by your teachers' 
instructions. Your uncle wrote to me a year ago that you 
had administered a sound thrashing to a fellow seventeen 
years old who had meddled with you, and as, no doubt, 
you have improved in skill and strength since that time, 
I should think that you need have no fear of holding your 
own should you get into trouble with any of these street 
ruffians." 

" I should hope so, father ; at any rate, I should not mind 
trying. I know that I could hold my own pretty fairly with 
young Jackson. They call him the ' Bantam.' He is the 
champion light-weight now, though he does not fight above 
nine stone, so there is not much difference between us in 
weight." 

" Good I and how about your school work? " 
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" Oh, I did pretty well, father 1 I was good in Latin, but I 
was nowhere in figures." 

" Not grown quarrelsome, I hopCj on the strength of your 
fighting, Eklgar?" 

" No, sir, I hope not. I never had a fight at school except 
the one I had three months after I got there, and I only had 
that one row you speak of with a clerk. I don't think it would 
be fair, you see, to get into rows with fellows who have no idea 
how thoroughly I have been taught" 

His father nodded. 

" Quite right, Edgar. My ideas are that a man who can 
box well is much less likely to get into quarrels than one who 
cannot. He knows what he can do, and that, if forced to use 
his skill, he is able to render a good account of himself, and 
therefore he can afibrd to put up with more than one who is 
doubtful as to whether he is likely to come well out of a fight 
if he begins one." 

Edgar found on his arrival at Alexandria that his mother 
and sisters were about to leave for England. Mrs. Blagrove 
had become seriously indisposed, the result, as she maintained, 
of the climate, but which was far more due to her indolent 
habits, for she never took any exercise whatever. Her general 
health was greatly impaired, and the two Italian doctors who 
attended her — there being no English medical men resident 
there — had most strongly advised that she should return 
home. They had frankly told Mr. Blagrove that a colder 
climate was absolutely necessary to her, not only because it 
would brace her up and act as a tonic, hut because she would 
probably there be induced to take a certain amount of exercise. 
The two girls were to accompany her, in order that they should, 
like Edgar, enjoy the advantage of going to an English school 
and mixing with English girls of their own age. They, too, 
had both felt the heat during the preceding summer, and Mr. 
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Blagrove felt that a stay of two or three years io England would 
be an immense advantage to them. 

Mrs. Blagrove was to stay with her father, a clergyman in 
the west of England, for a few months, when her husband 
intended himself to go over for a time. The war had much 
reduced business, the activity of the French privateers ren- 
dered communication irregular and precarious, the rates both 
for freight and insurance were very high, the number of vessels 
entering the port were but a tithe of those that frequented it 
before the outbreak of the war, and as no small part of Mr. 
Blagrove's business consisted in supplying vessels with such 
stores as they needed, his operations were so restricted that he 
felt he could, without any great loss, leave the management of 
his affairs in the hands of his chief assistant, a German, who 
had been with him for twenty years, and in whom he placed 
the greatest reliance. 

Edgar would be there to assist generally, and his father 
thought that it would even benefit him to be placed for a time 
in a responsible position. It was, of course, a great disap- 
pointment to Edgar to find that his mother and the girls were 
on the point of returning. Their departure, indeed, had been 
decided upon somewhat suddenly, owing to a strongly-ajmed 
English privateer, commanded by an old acquaintance of Mr. 
Blagrove, coming into port. She had been cruising for some 
time, and had sent home a number of prizes, and was now 
returning herself to England for another refit and to fill up her 
crew again. As she was a very fast vessel, and the captain 
said that he intended to make straight home and to avoid all 
doubtful sail, Mr. Blagrove at once accepted the offer he made 
to take his wife and daughters back to England, immediately 
he heard that his friend was looking for a passage for them. 
Accordingly for the next week there was much packing and 
confusion. At the end of that time the three ladies, after a 
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10 AT ABOUKIR AND ACRE 

tearful adieu, sailed for England, and things settled down 

again. 

Edgar felt the absence of his sisters keenly. There were 
but a handful of English traders in the city, and none of these 
had boys who were near enough to his own age to be com- 
panions. However, it had the effect of enabling him, without 
interruption, to settle down steadily to work with his father, 
and to make himself acquainted with the details of the business. 
This he did so industriously that Mr. Blagiove said more than 
once : " You are getting on so well, Edgar, that I shall be able 
to go home for my holiday with the comfortable conviction 
that in yours and Muller's hands matters will go on very well 
here, especially as business is so slack." 

It was about three months after his return that Edgar had 
an opportunity of finding the advantage of his skill in boxing. 
He had, on the day after he came back, had a sack of saw- 
dust hung up in his room, and every morning he used to pum- 
mel this for half an hour before taking his bath, and again 
before going to bed, so that he kept his muscles in a state of 
training. Moreover, this exercise had the advantage that it 
enabled him to stand the heat of the climate much better than 
he would otherwise have done, and to save him from any of 
that feeling of lassitude and depression so usual among English- 
men working in hot climates. He was returning one day from 
a ride ; dusk had fallen, and when just beyond the limits of 
the town he beard shouts and cries, and saw a scuffle going on 
in the road. Cantering on, he leapt from his horse, dropped 
the reins on its neck, and ran forward. 

Two of the lowest class Maltese or Greeks were dragging 
a young Arab along, holding his hands to prevent him get- 
ting at his knife, and beating him about the head with 
their disengaged hands. It was evident that he was not 
one of the dwellers in the city, but an Arab of the desert. 
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MAKING A FRIEND 11 

His horse stood near, and he had apparently been dragged 
from it. 

" What is the matter? what are you beating him for? " he 
asked in Italian. 

" This Arab dog pushed against us with his horse, and 
when we cursed him struck at us." 

" Well, if he did, you have punished him enough ; but per- 
haps his story is a different one." 

"Go your way, boy," one exclaimed with a Greek oath, 
" or we will throw you into that fountain, as we are going 
to do him." 

"You will, eh? Unloose that lad at once or it will be 
worse for you." 

The man uttered a shout of rage. " Hold this young Arab 
wolfs other hand, Giaccamo, so that he cannot use his knife. 
I will settle this boy;" and his companion seized the lad's 
other wrist. 

He rushed at Edgar, waving his arms in windmill fashion, 
thinking to strike him down without the least difficulty ; but 
he was astounded at being met with a terrific blow on the 
nose, which nigh threw him off his balance, and this was 
followed an instant later by another on the point of his chin, 
which hurled him back, half-stunned, to the ground, with a 
vague impression in his mind that his head was broken into 
fragments. Before he even thought of rising, Edgar sprang at 
his companion, who, releasing the Arab boy's hands, grasped 
his knife; but before he could draw it, a blow, given with 
all Edgar's strength and the impetus of his bound forward, 
stretched him also on the ground, his knife flying from his 
hand. 

The Arab boy had dmwn his knife also, but Edgar ex- 
claimed to him in his own language, " No, no, pick up the 
other knife, and then stand over him, but don't stab him." 
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Then he turned to hU first assailant, who was rising to his 
feet, still confused and bewildered. He had instinctively 
drawn his knife. 

"Drop your knife, drop it!" Edgar cried. But with an 
oath the man sprang at him. His eyes, however, were full 
of tears, his cars sung, and his head buzzed, partly from the 
blow on the jaw, partly from the force with which he had 
come in contact with the ground. Edgar lightly sprung 
aside and avoided the cut aimed at him, and then delivered 
a blow with all his force just in front of the ear, and the man 
dropped again as if shot. In a moment Edgar had wrenched 
the knife from his hand ; then he turned to the young Arab. 

"That is enough," he saidj "they have both got more 
than they wanted; they are harmless now, we have their 
two knives," 

The Arab, who was panting from his exertions, and who 
had evidently restrained himself with difficulty from plunging 
his knife into his fallen assailant, turned round towards him. 

"Who are you, brother, whose blows fell men like strokes 
of lightning?" 

" My name is Edgar Blagrove. I am the son of a mer- 
chant, whose place of business is in the great square. Who 
are you, and how did this business begin?" 

" My name is Sidi Ben Ouafy. I am the, son of a chief. 
My father's tribe live in the oasis ten miles east of the old 
lake. I was riding from the town when these two men, for 
whom there was, as you see, plenty of room in the road, stag- 
gered suddenly against me, whether with evil intent or merely 
to enjoy the pleasure of seeing me rolling in the dust, I know 
not. They nearly unseated me from the suddenness of the 
attack, and as I recovered I certainly struck at them with my 
whip. One seized me by the foot and threw me off ray horse, 
and then, as you saw, they fell upon me, beat me, and were 
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dragging me to the fountain to throw me in when you came 
up. Had they not heard your horse coming along, they 
would, I believe, have killed me. Henceforth you are my 
brother ; my horses and all that I have are yours, and every 
sword of our tribe would leap from its scabbard in your de- 
fence were it needed. To-morrow I will ride in again, and 
my fether himself will assuredly come with mc. I cannot 
speak of my gratitude now, my head is Still dizzy with the 
blows they gave me ; even yet I cannot understand how it 
was that these two men have thus fallen before you, and you 
with no weapon in your hands. Are they dead?" 

"Not they," Edgar said scornfully; "they are wondering 
what has happened to them, and fear to move, not knowing 
that their own knives might not be driven into their hearts 
did they venture to rise. Well, good-bye, Sidi; I will see 
you off first; and I should advise you, when you ride into 
the town again, to bring your pistols with you. Like enough, 
these scoundrels will try lo get revenge for this defeat." 

" I will do so. I know not why I did not carry therii to- 
day. I will not only bring them, but two of my tribesmen 
shall ride with me. But methinks that you will be in greater 
danger than I shall, brother." 

" I shall be on the look-out, and will, for a time, carry 
pistols with me ; but I do not often go out after dark, and 
have no occasion ever to enter the streets where rogues of 
this sort live. As to an open attack, I have no fear of it ; but 
I have no doubt that either of those scoundrels would plant 
a knife between my shoulders if they had a chance to 
do so." 

Both the lads mounted their horses, and after a few words 
of farewell rode off in different directions. Not until the 
sound of the horses' hoofs died away did the two figures in 
the road move ; then they sat up. 
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" What has happened, Zeno? " 

"I know not, save that my head is ringing, I feel as if 
my javs were broken, and my nose is so swelled that it seems 
as big as my head." 

"And I can scarcely see from my eyes," the other said. 
"Cospetto, never before have I been thus handled!" 

" We will kill him 1 " the other said furiously. 

" That of course ; I know not who he was, but we shall 
doubtless find out. I can hardly believe even now that it 
was with his hand that he struck us — it was done so quickly. 
He was there— then I struck at him, when — paff! — and it 
seemed to me that the air was full of stars ; then, paff again I 
my jaws cracked, I fell backwards, there was a crash, and the 
world seemed to have come to an end. And you, Giaccamo, 
what did he do to you ? " 

"It was like that, except that I only had one blow, and 
there was an end of it. I was drawing my knife when it came 
— how, I know not. My knife flew from my hand — there 
was a fiash of fire from my eyes, and I was on the ground, 
and thought it best to lie there, lest that accursed young Arab 
should take it into his head to sheathe my knife in my body. 
The next time we will give the young fellow no chance to try 
those strange tricks upon us." 

" You are right, Giaccamo ; I would sooner fight against 
even Thomasso, who is the best knife-player in Alexandria, 
than face that fellow again. Who can he be, I wonder?" 

Edgar rode home, and after seeing his horse taken into the 
stable, went into the house. 

" I have found my boxing of use, father." 

"How is that, Edgar?" 

The lad told him what had happened. 

" You were quite right to strike, my boy," his father went 
on when he had heard the story ; "'t is likely enough that 
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those ruffians would have killed the lad. There are fellows 
here who would do murder for the sake of a few copper coins ; 
and, doubtless, those men thought that the young chief would 
have some trinkets about him that would pay them for their 
trouble. I am sorry that you did not let the Arab put his 
knife into them; it would have been a good riddance, for 
the town abounds with rascals of that kind — the scum of the 
Mediterranean, men who have made their native towns too 
hot to hold them, and have committed crimes untold. As it 
is, you will have to be carefiil ; fellows of this kind are not of 
a forgiving nature, and will be patient enough to wait for their 
revenge, but sooner or later they will attempt to take it." 

" It was so dark, father, that they can scart^ely have seen 
my lace." 

" Perhaps not, but no doubt they were able to make out 
your figure, and there are very few better-class young Euro- 
peans here. You will have to be on your guard, lad ; you had 
better always carry pistols with you. Clever as you may be 
with your fists, if you were attacked by half-a dozen fellows 
with knives, you would stand but little chance with them. 
Don't be out after dusk ; in daylight you are fairly safe. At 
any rate, you would be, if you avoid the rookeries, where the 
lower class of European inhabitants live. I have a brace of 
short- barrelled pistols up-stairs I will give you. I carried them 
at one time when things were very unsettled here. You have 
made two bitter enemies, but, on the other hand, you have 
made a friend who may be useful. These Arabs, when they 
once form a friendship, are as true as steel, and in the event of 
any fanatical troubles here, you would find a sure refuge among 
them. The lad's father, Aboo Ben Ouafy, I know a little of, 
as he has made purchases of me. His tribe is not a lai^e one, 
but he himself is a fine fellow. As the lad told you, their 
head-quarters are in an oasis some eight or ten miles, I believe, 
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east of the old site of Lake Mareotis. They, of course, like 
all those people, are frequently absent on hunting or plunder- 
ing expeditions." 

The next day Sidi and his father, followed by half-a-dozen 
tribesmen, halted in front of Mr. Blagrove's place of business, 
and the two former dismounted and entered. The Bedouin 
chief saluted the merchant gravely, while Sidi went up to Edgar, 
who was sitting at a table, for he now worked for some hours 
a day in his father's office, and who rose at the lad's approach, 
and held out his hand in English fashion. 

"You are none the worse for our scrimmage last night, 
Sidi?" be said heartily. 

" No harm was done," Sidi replied gravely. " I am glad of 
what happened, for it has given me a friend, a brother." 

" I am glad too." Edgar repbed, " for I too am happy to 
have gained a friend." 

In the meantime his father was saying to Mr. Blagrove : 
" I have come, eSendi, to thank you and your son for the 
assistance he rendered to my boy yesterday. I have no doubt 
that he saved his life, and that at the peril of his own. It is 
wonderful what my son tells me, that with bis hands alone he 
beat to the ground the two men who had attacked him, though 
they were armed with knives. I know not how it could be 
done, but since it was done 't is plain that he must possess 
skill unknown to us, Sidi has called him brother, and hence- 
forth I shall regard him as a son, and my tribe will be his 
should he need their services. I doubt not that the attack 
was made in order to gain the horse my son rode, which is one 
of famous breed, and would sell at high price at Cairo or any 
other of the large towns. I feel sure that they would have 
killed him in order that they might carry the horse away with- 
out search being made for it, for beforewe found that Sidi had 
been slain the horse would have been a hundred miles away." 
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" I know that your tribe is famous for having some of the 
best Arabian blood in the country, sheik, and I think it prob- 
able that you are right. The fellows may have seen your son 
ride into the town, and determined to waylay him on his 
return." 

"Your son did wrong not to kill them," the Arab said ; " he 
will be in danger from them. I have called not only to thank 
him, but to ask him to come and bide with us for a time ; he 
will assuredly be in danger here. Were I governor of the 
town I would chop off the heads of all those people who breed 
disorders and are a curse to it. 'Tis well that Franks like 
yourself should settle among us, and should trade with us, buy- 
ing our goods aud selling to us those of Europe ; but these 
thieves and cut-throats, these ruffians who neither trade nor 
work, but live by ill-doing, should be rooted out." 

" I should be glad for my son to stay with you for a short 
time, sheik. I share your opinion that these men will try to 
avenge themselves, and it were well that he should be away 
for a time. Doubtless they will watch narrowly to see if they 
can find the young fellow who interfered with them, but if 
they meet with no one like him they may well think that he 
has left the town." 

" It ia well I " the Arab said. " I am going now to the 
governor to lay a complaint against these men. My son will 
go with me to tell him what they are like ; the son of a sheik 
is not to be assaulted by town ruffians with impunity. We may 
be kept some time, but when we have done we will return 
hither. Will your son be ready to ride with us? " 

" Certainly, sheik ; it will not take him live minutes to make 
his preparations." 

" He will not need a horse," the sheik said ; " I have 
brought one with me for him." 

Edgar had listened with delight to this conversation (which 
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was in Arabic, which his father spoke fluently). The idea of 
going to stay for a time in an Arab encampment was exciting 
indeed, for he had already begun to find the life monotonous 
after the two years spent at school and in the lively compan- 
ionship of his cousins. 

" It were welt that you should come out and see your 
horse," the sheik said to him, " and make friends with him 
while we are away, for he is not accustomed to Europeans, 
and might give you trouble were yon to mount him at 
once." 

Edgar and his father both went out. One of the Arabs was 
standing at the horse's head, nibbing its nose and talking to it 
as if it had been a human being. 

"That is the horse," the sheik said gravely. " Only to one 
whom I regard as a son, would I part with him. On his 
back you may scoff at pursuit by any foes, for outside my 
encampment there is not a horse in Egypt which it could not 
distance. Now it is yours to do with as you like, save to sell 
it, for I would not that his blood should run in any veins 
save those of the horses of my tribe." 

" This is, indeed, a princely gift, sheik," the mercliant 
said warmly. " 'T is a noble horse, and one that a king 
might ride. My son is indeed indebted to you, and will 
value it beyond all price." 

Edgar was warm in his expressions of gratitude and 
admiration, although, indeed, he was unable to appreciate 
at its full value the points of the animal. It was a gray, 
and, to English eyes, would have looked light and wanting 
in bone, and fit rather for a lady's use than for a man's, 
with its slender limbs and small head ; but one accustomed 
to Arab horses, as Mr. Blagrove was, could see at once that 
it was of the purest strain and highest breeding. 

"Come with me," the sheik said to Edgar. "At present, 
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you see, he is not accustomed to your white face, but he 
will soon come to love you and answer to your call." 

The horse, indeed, had laid back his ears, distended his 
dilated nostrils, and stepped back a foot or two; but as the 
sheik approached it gave a little whinny of pleasure, and, 
advancing, laid its muzzle against his cheek. 

" This is your new master. Beauty," he said, as he stroked 
its glossy neck. "He will keep you well, and you will be 
as one of his children, and you must be a good friend and 
servant to him," 

Edgar now stroked the animal. A quiver as of fear ran 
through it as he touched it, but as he continued, this died 
away; and as Edgar spoke quietly to it in Arabic, it was 
not long before it responded to his caresses, and after taking 
a good look at him with its soft liquid eyes, it put its head 
on his shoulder. 

"You are friends now," the sheik said, with a tone of 
pleasure. " It is to few, even of my tribesmen, whom he 
would give such a greeting. He recognises you already as 
his friend. Give him a bandfiil of sweetmeats, and the 
bargain will be sealed," 

The merchant at once sent one of the native boys out to 
buy a bag of sweetmeats. The sheik waited until he saw 
the horse taking these out of Edgar's hands and munching 
them contentedly ; then, leaving one of his tribesmen in 
charge of the horse, he mounted, and rode off with his son 
and the rest of his followers. Edgar stood for some time 
talking to the horse, and then, leaving it to the native, 
went into the house to make his preparations for the 
journey. 

"You have, indeed, done well for yourself, Edgar," his 
father said as he came in. " T is in every way fortunate. 
The Turks love us little, and though they put up with us, 
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as they need the goods that we sell, still there may at any 
moment be a fanatical rising, and it is well, indeed, to have 
made friends with one of the desert tribes, among whom 
you can find a safe refuge. You little know the value of 
the horse he has given you. The breed is a famous one, 
and the sheik has been offered a fabulous sum for one of 
his steeds, but nothing could tempt him to part with one, 
An Arab prizes a valuable horse beyond all his earthly 
possessions, and, save under the pressure of the direst want, 
nothing could persuade him to part with it. In presenting 
it to you, therefore, the chief has shown his friendship in 
the most striking manner possible, and that he regards you, 
as he says, as one of his family." 



CHAPTER II 

A BEDOtnN TRIBE 

IT was two hours before the sheik returned. 
"We have been fortunate," he said, as Mr. Blagrove 
and Edgar came out into the court-yard as he entered. 
"The men have had their punishment. The governor, after 
hearing my story, sent to the head of the police, and charged 
him to take four men down with him into the quarter where 
men of this sort are generally to be found. When my son 
described the men to him, and said that he thought that one 
of them was a Maltese named Giaccamo, and the other was a 
Greek called Zeno, he spoke to some of his men, and they said 
they knew two fellows who generally went about together that 
answered to the description. They were, he said, notoriofls 
ruffians, but except for rioting and wounding among their com- 
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patriots, with which the police did not concern themselves, they 
had been able to find nothing against them, though they strongly 
suspected that they were concerned in many crimes. We went 
down with lliem to that quarter, and the police soon found 
out the place where they lived, but on enquiry were assured 
that both men were ill, the old woman who came to the door 
declaring that they had been in bed for some days. However, 
the police insisted upon entering, and speedily brought them 
down. Sidi recognised them at once, and indeed they had 
scarcely lied in saying that Ihey were ill, for the eyelids of one 
were so swollen and blackened that he could not see out of 
them, while the other's nose was well-nigh as big as the rest of 
his face. 

"They were at once taken before the cadi. He heard 
ray son's evidence, and then said that had it been proved 
they attempted to steal the horse, he would have had their 
heads smitten off, but that though this was doubtless their 
intention, they had not done so. He sentenced them to a 
hundred blows with a stick, and to be expelled from the 
town and neighbourhood, warning them that should they be 
found near the town again, they would assuredly be punished 
with death. I waited and saw the blows administered, and 
although I felt angry that the cadi had not ordered them to 
execution, I admit that the punishment was severe enough, and 
the wretches howled like whipped curs. I trust that there wiU 
be no more trouble from them. Still, I hope that this will not 
prevent your son coming to visit us." 

" Certainly not, sheik. He is prepared and ready to go, 
and he is looking forward to his stay with you with so much 
pleasure that even did I wish it I could not now deprive him 
of the enjoyment of it. Still, I am heartily glad that the two 
fellows have been expelled the town, for I should never have 
felt easy as to Edgar's safety so long as they were here." 
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A few minutes later the party set out. Edgar's valise was 
fastened to the saddle of one of the sheik's followers. The 
road ran along the sandy dunes that divided the low country, 
formerly covered by Lake Mareotis, from the sea, and as soon 
as they were well out from the town the horses were broke 
into a gallop. While in point of actual speed even the best 
Arab horses cannot hold their own against a moderate English 
race-horse, whose greater height and longer stride gives him 
an advantage, they are greatly superior in last, and possess 
extraordinary endurance and stamina. Brought up as if be- 
longing to the family of their owners, their intelligence has been 
cultivated as has that of dogs. They are exceedingly docile 
and affectionate. Their pace is a very easy one, and Edgar was 
delighted indeed at the manner in which his new acquisition 
flew along without any apparent exertion, continuing the pace 
without a check until they reached the Arab encampment in 
an bom and twenty minutes from leaving Alexandria. 

Here they leapt from their horses in front of a group of 
black tents. The oasis was of small extent, extending but 
two hundred yards across. In the centre was a group of 
thirty or forty palm-trees. Near these the herbage was thick, 
gradually dwindling away until it became lost in the sand. In 
the centre, near the tents, was a well, an irregularly- shaped pit 
some five -and- twenty feet deep, with a rough path down to it 
by which the women went to get water both for their own use 
and for that of the horses. A score of these were tethered on 
the grass. 

"You are welcome to our tents," the sheik said; "may your 
visit be a fortunate one 1 Mulick," he called to one of the 
Arab boys, " take Beauty ; but first," he went on to Edgar, " it 
were best that you talked to him a little, and gave him some 
sweets. He will soon get to love you, and it b well that he 
should hear your voice as often as possible." 
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"I will lead him out myself," Edgar replied, "and then 
Mulick can tether him. I shall know another time how to 
do, it myself." 

Then he patted the Arab's glossy neck, rubbed its ears, 
and praised it, giving it a handful of sweets while he did so. 
Beauty evidently appreciated the attentions, and replied to 
him by a low whinny. Then he took off its saddle and led it 
to a spot Mulick pointed out, and then watched the boy tether 
it, and took off the bridle and carried it back to the tents. 
A woman came out from the largest of these. She was not 
veiled, for except when they go into the towns the Bedouin 
women seldom conceal their faces. 

"Ayala," the sheik said, "this is the young white lord who 
saved Sidi from those who attacked him ; henceforth he is as 
one of our tribe." 

" May the blessings of Allah fall upon you ! " the woman 
said. " Sidi is our only child. Had he been taken from us 
our lives would have been desolate indeed." 

"I am very glad that I happened to come along at the 
time," Edgar said. " It has been a most fortunate occur- 
rence for me, as much indeed as for Sidi. I have no friends 
of my own age, and it will be great pleasure to me to have 
him as a sort of brother. I am sure that we shall get on 
capitally together. Besides which, your husband has given 
me a grand horse, such as I could never have obtained for 
money. Sidi will be able to teach me Arab ways, and I dare- 
say I shall be able to show him something of our customs and 
life." 

Edgar was now shown a tent that had been newly erected 
for his use. The furniture was simple, consisting only of a 
handsome Eastern carpet, which covered the ground, and a 
pile of rugs for sofa and bed. Hanging from one of the 
sticks that supported the tent was a porous jar of water. 
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When he had hung up his rifle and pistols, powder-horn and 
bullet-pouch, its furnishing was complete. 

" Is this all your tribe ? " he asked Sidi, as he came out fiom 
his tent. 

" Oh, no I our tribe dwells in a large oasis a hundred miles 
to the south, and fifty miles west of Cairo. There are other 
portions of the tribe dwelling not far from the same spot, 
and we can ride five hundred strong when we go lo fight the 
Berbers of Morocco. But ray father is only sheik of his 
section. There are generally but six tents left here to keep 
possession, and we are often away for months. We find 
that we can buy such goods as the tribe requires cheaper at 
Alexandria than at Cairo, where, indeed, we do not oflen 
go, for ill-blood exists between us and the authorities there, 
who ventured on some complaint to send out a party of 
Mamelukes against us. We beat them back handsomely, 
but had to leave our oasis for a time, as we could not with- 
stand the force they would be sure to send against us. That 
was thirty years ago. They filled up our wells and cut down 
our palm-trees. The wells were soon cleared out again, and 
the palm groves have grown up. They have not interfered 
with us again, but even now we care not to visit Cairo, 
though it may be that the matter is altogether foi^otten 
there." 

Edgar remained a fortnight with his new friends, and 
enjoyed the life much. He took lessons from Sidi in hurling 
a lance, and discovered that it would need a long practice 
indeed to enable him to do so with the accuracy shown by 
the Arabs. He also practised with his rifles and pistols. 
When he left be gave a warm invitation to Sidi to come and 
stay with him. This, however, the Arab lad declined. 

"I should not be comfortable in your European dwell- 
ing," he said. " I should be miserable, sitting on one of those 
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chairs. Your father is busy, and so are you ; 1 should be 
altogether out of my element." 

" But I might have said the same thing here, Sidi? " 

" Oh, no ! it is easy to fling ofl" restraint, to throw yourself 
on the sand, to ride and shoot and hurl the spear. Those are 
sports that you can enjoy as much as I do. I will come over 
often and see you, but do not ask me to stay." 

Edgar saw that It was better not to press the matter, at 
any rate for the present. In time, when Sidi became more 
accustomed to European ways, he might perhaps come to 
stay, but if he came now it would be a penance rather than 
a pleasure. After that time the young Arab rode over fre- 
quently, leaving his camp at daybreak and arriving in time to 
spend a long day with Edgar. Sometimes they rode together, 
sometimes walked along the sea-shore, and Sidi soon learned 
to enjoy as much as his friend a row or a sail on the water, 
which to him was at first altogether a novelty. The merchant 
possessed several boats, which he used in his business, and a 
pretty gig which carried a sail, in which he himself went off to 
visit ships which brought goods for him. This was at other 
times at Edgar's service. He had learned, even before going 
to school, to manage it, and it therefore was unnecessary to 
take anyone with them. 

Sidi at first did not take kindly to an oar. Trained to hard 
exercise on horseback and in the sports of the tribe, he had 
yet a great aversion to anything like steady labour, and was 
unable even to understand Edgar's willingness to exert himself 
at an oar when he could have had men to row him about. In 
time, however, when he had mastered the initial difficulties of 
the art, he took to the exercise, and they often spent the 
whole day in the boat, either coasting along Aboukir Bay, or, 
more often, shooting on the lakes. 

The anivalof the British fleet had created quite an excite- 
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ment in Atexandiia, and the news they brought, that a large 
French fleet had left Toulon, carrying many thousands of 
troops, destined, it was believed, to operate in Egypt, had 
caused an intense feeling of dismay among the British mer- 
chants settled there, and a corresponding exultation among 
the French. 

"Will the French fleet be stronger than this?" Sidi asked, 
as he and Edgar leant on the parapet and looked at the long 
line of British ships. 

"There may be more of them — very likely there are," 
Edgar said carelessly ; " but that makes no matter, we are 
sure to thiasb them. In the first place, we always do so 
somehow ; and in the next, as our fleet is commanded by one 
of the best admirals we have, there is no fear of their being 
beaten. The only fear is that the fleet may n't fall in with 
the French until they have landed their troops." 

"The troops could not stand against our Mamelukes," Sidi 
said scornfully. "They would soon drive ihera into the 
sea." 

" I am not so sure of that," Edgar said. " No doubt the 
Mamelukes are splendid horsemen. I suppose they are as 
good as any in the world ; but horsemen cannot win a battle 
alone. The French infantry are very fine, and I doubt 
whether any number of horsemen could break their squares. 
Then their artillery is immensely superior to that of the 
Egyptians ; that will give them a very great advantage." 

" But if your fleet meets theirs and beats it, how could they 
ever get back again ? " 

" I expect they mean to stay here and hold the country," 
Edgar said. " I don't know what good it would do to them ; 
still I suppose they think it would, or they would not take 
the trouble to come over. But if they should take the 
country, it would be very bad for men like my father, for they 
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would be sure to put all the English in prison, and it would 
be the ruin of their business." 

" Would they put you in prison? " 

" I don't know ; I expect so. They would hold all the 
English as prisoners." 

" You would come out to us. You will be quite safe there. 
If their soldiers came, they would never catch us ; we could 
move al)out anywhere, we know all the places where water is 
to be found, and they would only die of thirst if they went 
after us into the desert." 

" Well, I hope that It is not going to be so, Sidi ; but if the 
French should land here I should like it very much. I sup- 
pose you would fight against the French." 

" If they came to take Egypt, of course we should, and then 
you could see it all, and fight with us against them." 

"It would be very jolly, Sidi, and I should like nothing 
better ; but of course I shall have to do as my father tells 
me. I expect he would shut up his place, and get all his 
goods on board a ship and go away till it was all over, if he 
was able. No doubt he would want me to go with him." 

That evening Edgar learned that he had rightly guessed 
the steps that his father would take in case a French army 
landed. 

"It is an awkward business, lad," he said. "Of course, if 
Nelson comes up with the French fleet, we may hope that it 
will come out right ; but if, before he catches it, they manage 
to land twenty or thirty thousand troops, our position here 
would be a most serious one. I intend to charter the Petrel, , 
which has just discharged the cargo she brought here, I shall 
put all my most valuable goods on board at once, especially 
all the Egyptian carpets and other oriental work, so that within 
a few hours of hearing that their fleet was off the coast, I 
should be ready to sail for England. Of course there would 
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be an end to the business here, so long as the French re- 
mained in Egypt; and no doubt any British subjects they 
could lay their hands on would be thrown into prison, just as 
was the case when they occupied Holland. 

"I should not, however, propose to shut up the house 
altogether, for although we, as English, would be seized, and 
thrown into prison, and the place closed, France is not at 
war with Germany, and Mailer could cany on the shipping 
business without interruption, his own name beiug substituted 
for mine. I should instruct him to do no trade with the 
interior ; everything will be turned topsy-turvy, and ail trade 
of that sort would be at an end. On the other band, with 
the French masters here, a considerable number of French 
and Italian ships will becoming in with stores "oi all kinds; 
these will often need supplies, repairs, and so on ; and as we 
have men capable of doing anything in the way of refitting, 
Muller could keep things going, and carry on a business that 
should pay all expenses, and would probably leave a margin 
of profit. At any rate, the house would not go to wreck and 
ruin and the business be entirely lost. 

" I don't think the French occupation would be likely to last 
very many months. You may be sure that there would be 
great efforts made at home. A tremendous fleet would be 
sent out here, and the difficulties of bringing in stores and 
reinforcements for the army would be enormous. Possibly we 
too may land an army. Certainly we could nowhere fight the 
French so advantageously as here j it would be the case of 
India over again, as long as we are superior at sea, as we 
could bring troops here more safely and more expeditiously 
than they could. However, that seems to me the best arrange- 
ment we can make if the French land. To me it would make 
no great difference, for, as you know, I had arranged to sail in 
three weeks for England. 
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" The only alteration would be that you must accompany 
me instead of staying here. Even putting aside the fact that 
you would be made a prisoner, you would, if you stayed here, 
be a hindrance lather than a help to the business. MuUer 
would carry it on as a purely German firm, while if you were 
here it would be evident that I had merely left temporarily, 
and that you were my representative. That would be fatal to 
MuUcr doing business with the French." 

" I see that, father, although 1 must say that I would rather 
stop to see the fun." 

Mr. Blagrove smiled. 

" I don't suppose you would see much of it in any case, 
Edgar. However, that is out of the question. I dare say my 
correspondents in London will be able to take you into their 
office, or get you a situation of the same kind elsewhere, so 
that if you stop in England a year you will not be wasting your 
time. However, the French have not come yet, and I can 
hardly think that they can intend to undertake an expedition, 
where, even if our fleet is not strong enough to do so at once, 
it will ere long certainly be raised to a point when it will 
completely cut them off from France." 

" But even if they come, father, they may not succeed in 
conquering Egypt. Don't you think that the Mamelukes will 
be able to make head against them?" 

" We don't know how strong the French are, but even if 
they come in great force, if the Mamelukes were well handled, 
Edgar, they ought to be able to prevent them from advancing 
far inland. They ought to hang in clouds round them, drii-ing 
in their cavalry whenever they ventured to leave the shelter of 
their infantry fire. They ought to harass them night and 
day, and prevent them obtaining supplies of any sort. I am 
afraid that nothing of that kind will be done. The Mame- 
lukes have been spoilt, and they are so puffed up that they 
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believe themselves to be invincible, and that they have only to 
make a grand charge to sweep the French away. 

"However, it will make no great difference to us when 
we are once fairly away, for of course I shall not think of 
returning here until matters have settled down again. The 
French traders have had a bad time of it since the war began, 
and most of them left long ago, for it was so seldom that a 
vessel got through our cruisers that they could not rely upon 
any regular supplies of goods. Of course, there are many small 
shopkeepers who take their goods of me, and retail them out 
to the natives, but all the importers left. I am afraid it is 
going to be our turn now ; that is, unless Nelson manages to 
intercept their fleet — no very easy matter, for they might land 
anywhere along the coast between this and Syria. But I 
imagine that their descent will take place near this town, for 
from it they could follow the fresh-water canal to the point 
where it flows from the Nile, and so on to Cairo. 

" They may, however, land at either the Damietta or 
Rosetta mouths of the river; still, I think that they are more 
likely to come here, seeing that the ships could more closely 
approach the shore." 

The British fleet remained but a few hours off Alexandria. 
The short Peace of Campo-Fomiio had caused the greater 
portion of the British fleet to be recalled from the Mediterra- 
nean ; and it was not until the French preparations were 
almost complete that the news reached England that a vast 
number of transports had been collected by the French at 
various ports, that provisions of all kinds were being put on 
board, and It was rumoured that an army was about to embark 
for some unknown destination. 

Nelson was at once sent off with a fleet to blockade Toulon, 
from which port it was evident that the men-of-war intended 
to guard this great fleet of transports would start. It arrived 
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there on the first of June, only to learn that the French fleet 
had set out three days previously. The idea that Egypt was 
its destination had not entered the minds o( the British min- 
isters, and although Nelson had been furnished with instruc- 
tions as to the course to be taken in the case of almost every 
contingency, this had never been even discussed. 

The French fleet consisted of 13 vessels of the line, 9 
frigates, and 1 1 corvettes and despatch- boats. All of these, 
with the exception of a few of the smaller vessels, were fur- 
nished by Toulon. Here, too, 20,500 men had embarked in 
106 transports. They were to be joined by 30 transports 
from Marseilles, 20 from Corsica, 35 from Genoa, and 41 
from Civita Vecchia, bringing up the total to 232 transports, 
carrying 32,300 men. 

In one arm the army was extremely deficient, as only 680 
horses could be put on board. Of these 300 were for the 
cavalry, — all of whom, however, took with them saddles and 
bridles, — the rest were for the artillery and train. 

Nelson started at once in search of the enemy, but having 
no clue to the direction they had taken he was able to obtain 
no news of their whereabouts until he heard that they had 
captured, without resistance, the island of Malta, Then he 
returned with all speed, imagining for the first time that possi- 
bly Egypt was the object of attack, and made for Alexandria. 
On his arrival there he heard that nothing was known of the 
French movements, although in fact their fleet was on that day 
lying at anchor off Cape Harzet, twenty leagues to the west. 

Supposing, therefore, that they must after all have sailed 
for the coast of Syria or Constantinople, he steered for Alex- 
andretta, and learning that, after having captured Malta, the 
French fleet had sailed to Candia, he left for Rhodes, searched 
everywhere through the islands of the Archipelago, and it was 
only when he anchored off Cape Mattapan, the southern ex- 
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tremity of the Morea, that he first learned that the French 
army bad landed in Egypt a month before. 

'I'he object of the French expedition was a vast one, but the 
means with which it was undertaken were insufficient for its 
execution, and the difficuhies in the way were infinitely greater 
than had been supposed in Paris. Bonaparte had been chosen 
for its command principally because the directory feared that 
the great popularity of the victorious general would rendci him 
formidable to themselves. They knew already that he was by 
no means favourably disposed towards them, and they were 
therefore anxious to remove him from the public eye. 

Napoleon, on bis part, was perfectly aware of the reason for 
which he was appointed to the command, but he accepted it 
under the belief that a vast amount of gtory was to be gained, 
and that, should the plans of the directory be entirely carried out, 
and India wrested from the English, his name would be placed 
by the side of Alexander in history. Already negotiations had 
been carried on for some time with Tippoo Sahib. Commis- 
sioners had been despatched to him, and an alliance proposed 
against the British. His power had been greatly overrated by 
the French, and but a feeble idea was entertained of the enor- 
mous difficulties of the scheme they proposed, which was that, 
after completely subduing and organising Egypt, they should 
march through Syria and Damascus, thence to the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and thence down through India, 

No account had been taken of the enormous difficulties of 
the journey. There was no thought of the powerful and war- 
like people of Northern India. The only idea was to revenge 
the total overthrow of the French power in India by the Brit- 
ish, to re-establish it on a firmer and wider base than ever, and 
so not only to humiliate the pride of England, but to obtain a 
monopoly of the trade of the East. 

The news that possibly a French fleet might at any moment 
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appear before the port spread the greatest dismay throughout 
Alexandria; the native population were furious,.and foreigners 
scarcely dared to show themselves in the streets. Mr. Blagrove 
and Edgar were busy from morning till night on the day after 
the British fleet had left, in transporting the goods from the 
Store to the ship that had been chartered. 

" It is quite possible that all this is needless," the merchant 
said to Edgar when they sat down to a hasty meal late in the 
evening. " 1 think myself that it is almost absurd, although I 
do not mean to leave anything to chance ; but it is purely a 
surmise that the French expedition is intended to operate 
against Egypt. It seems to me that either Greece or Syria is 
much more likely to be its destination. I have just had a let- 
ter put into my hand, brought by the captain of a small Maltese 
trader. It is from a correspondent in Malta. He states that 
the French fleet has appeared off the island and summoned the 
knights to surrender, and that it is thought probable that 
the demand will be acceded to. He said that he sent me a 
line by a little coaster that intended to sail late that evening, 
and was uking a cargo of grain for Alexandria. 

"That certainly looks as if the expedition is intended to 
operate farther east, for Malta is altogether out of the way for 
a fleet coming from Toulon hither. Still it is just as well to 
continue our work. There is, naturally enough, a violent fer- 
ment among the native population, and this may not improb- 
ably find vent in a fanatical attack upon the Christians. At 
any rate, we will get the rest of our goods of any value on 
board, and then await events." 

By the next evening their preparations were completed. 
The ferment had now somewhat cooled down, and people were 
beginning to think that the excitement roused by a mere 
vague report was absurd. The next morning at breakfast Mr. 
Blagrove said to his son : 
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" I think, Edgar, that as thbgs have quieted dowD, and we 
are all beginning to hope that the scare was altogether un- 
founded, it would be just as well that you should ride over to 
your friends in the desert, stay the night there, and come back 
to-morrow. They would think it strange and discourteous if 
we were to leave suddenly without communicating with them ; 
and as I hope our absence will be of short duration, I should 
be very sony to give people so well-disposed towards you any 
ground for offence. But return by to-morrow evening. In 
the extremely remote possibility of a French fleet being made 
out before that time, I must embark at once, if only for your 
mother and sisters' sake. It would be madness to wait here 
— simple madness. Even putting aside the certainty of cap- 
tivity for a very long period, it is by no means improbable that 
there would be a sudden rising on the part of the population, 
and a massacre of foreigners. 

" I consider the contingency so remote that it is scarcely 
worth speaking of; but if the French fleet should arrive dur- 
ing the thirty-six hours that you will be away, and I am obliged 
to embark and sail off, you must stay with your Arab friends. 
You see, I have some ;^8ooo worth of goods on board the 
Petrel, and the loss would be an extremely heavy one for me ; 
and I have besides ;£2ooo in cash. I shall leave ;£iooo In 
Muller's hands, which will be ample for his needs, as there is 
a very heavy stock of ships' stores in the warehouse. I shall, 
of course, instruct him to supply you with any money that you 
may require. You understand that I regard all this as ex- 
tremely improbable, but it is just as well to make arrangements 
for every contingency. And then, should the French fleet 
come in sight, I can embark on board the Petrel, and set sail 
without any great anxiety on your account. More to relieve 
my mind than because I think there is any reasonable groiind 
for thinking it necessary, here are fifty pounds in gold ; you 
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bad best sew them up securely in the band of your trousers 
to-night; it will be no great trouble, and they will be safer 
there than if loose in your pocket." 

As Edgai rode away the next morning, he could not help 
thinking that it would be great fun if the French were to arrive 
before he returned. The thought of a year or two passed in a 
stuffy office in London was not an agreeable one ; while, were 
he to stay with the Bedouins, he might have a life of excite- 
ment and adventure. No doubt they and the other tribes 
would alt fight against the invaders ; impelled in the first place 
by their intense love of independence, and in the second, 
because the invaders were Christians. The thought of dashing 
charges, of skirmishing with the French cavalry, of pursuit, of 
flight, was very fascinating to a high-spirited lad of seventeen, 
and after indulging in these fancies for some time, he sighed, 
as he thought how small was the chance of their becoming 
reality. 

He was heartily welcomed on his arrival at the oasis. The 
news that Sidi had brought of the visit of the British fleet, and 
the fact that they were in search of a great French fleet carry- 
ing an army that might possibly be intended for the invasion of 
Egypt, had created great excitement in the camp. 

" Do you think it can be true," the sheik asked him, " that 
so wild an idea can have come to these people, as to think 
that they could conquer our country?" 

"That I cannot say," Edgar replied. " If they did come, 
they would be very formidable opponents, for they have con- 
quered many countries in Europe; their soldiers are well 
trained and disciplined, and they will have great numbers of 
guns; but my father thinks that they can hardly intend to 
come here, for if they landed we should soon have enough 
ships-of-war here to prevent their return, and they would be 
cut off from France altogether. There is no news of their 
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fleet, except that they have arrived at the islaod of Malta. 
Whither they sailed thence we know not. Our fleet has gone 
in search of them, and will fight them when they find them. 
But if they should escape, and should really come hither, my 
father and I will embark on board a ship which be has loaded 
with his most valuable goods, and we shall at once sail for 
England. It is for this reason that 1 have ridden over this 
morning. If we should go, our departure will be very sudden, 
for we should get up anchor as soon as the French fleet was 
made out in the distance, or, at any rate, as soon as it became 
dark enough to hide our departure ; and I should have been 
sorry indeed to go without saying good-bye to you," 

"But for how long will you go, brother?" Sidi asked. 

" Until the trouble was over here, which might be only two 
or three months, but which might be as many years," 

" And will you be glad to go back to your own country? " 
the sheik asked. 

" No, indeed. There I should have to work in an office 
in London, which would be very duU, while here my work is 
light, I have amusements, and I have my friends here," 

"Why not stay behind with us until your father returns? 
You know that you would be most welcome, and that it would 
gladden all our hearts to have you with us." 

"I should like it above all things, sheik," Edgar said 
warmly, "and I thank you most heartily for the invitation, 
but of course I must do as my father wishes, and he thinks 
it best that we should go to England if the French- come, 
for they would keep us both as prisoners, and would seize 
, all our goods and merchandise. However, it does not seem 
to him likely that the French will really come here, and it was 
only because he considered that it was just possible they might 
do so that he himself suggested that I should come over and 
stay here until to-morrow afternoon, lest, if we should have to 
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leave suddenly, you might not think that we had forgotten you 
in our haste to be off. For myself, I wish that I could stay 
here. I suppose that if the French came you would fight, and 
I could fight with your tribe?" 

"Assuredly we will fight," the sheik said. "Why should 
these Franks come here to molest us? I love not the Turk- 
ish rule much, but we are in no way molested. Assuredly 
every Arab through the desert will ride against thera and aid 
the Mamelukes to drive them into the sea. How great an 
army would they bring against us?" 

"We hear from the officers of our fleet that the news re- 
ceived in England said that some 30,000 men were preparing 
to embark for some unknown destination." 

" Thirty thousand ! " the sheik said scornfully ; " why, there 
are ro,ooo Mameluke cavalry and fully zo,ooo infantry. Jani- 
zaries, and Spahis, besides the levy of the whole population, 
and the desert tribes can put 5000 horsemen into the field. 
Tliey will never dare to come against us unless with a force 
very much larger than you speak of. No, it is not against 
Egypt that the expedition can have sailed." 

"That is what my father thinks," Edgar said ; "not because 
of the force you could bring against them, but because they 
would know that they might be cut off at any time from re- 
turning by our fleet, and their position would then become 
desperate. We have long blockaded them in their own ports, 
and if they are not strong enough to get out of these, still less 
would they be able to leave Egypt." 

" Let us not talk more of them," the sheik said contemptu- 
ously. "They are dogs; if they come hither we shall know 
how to deal with them." 
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LEFT BEHIND 

THE sheik spoke a few words to two of his followers, who 
at once tnouated their horses and rode off. 

" They will briog us news if anything happens," he said ; 
"they will go into Alexandria." 

It was late in the evening when they returned. 

"You have news?" the sheik said, as they came up to the 
fire by which he was sitting. The moon was shining brightly, 
lighting up the wide expanse of sand round the grove. 

"The Franks have come," one said. 

Edgar sprung to his feet with an exclamation of surprise 
and alarm. 

" When did they come? " the sheik asked. 

" When we reached the city all was quiet," the man said, 
"except that soldiers were working at the fortifications. 
When we asked why this was, they said that some Bedouins 
had come in two hours before with the news that the sea 
near Cape Harzet was covered with ships, and that they were 
sailing this way. Many did not believe the story, but all 
the people and the soldiers were ordered to work on the 
fortifications, to bring up shot for the great guns, to carry 
stones to mend the walls where they were broken, and to 
prepare for the defence. The sun was nigh half down when 
we saw a great many white dots on the edge of the sea. 
They were still some leagues away, when everyone pointed 
and cried out, ' It is the enemy ! ' and worked harder than 
ever. It was not for two hours that we were sure that they 
were ships. When we were so, we went, as you bade us, to 
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the English merchant's. He was busy directing men, who 
were going backwards apd forwards to a ship in the harbour. 
We said to him, ' Master, our sheik has sent us to carry him 
news should the fleet dl the Franks come here. He told us 
to come to you if it did so, as you might' wish to send for 
your son.' 

" 'It is too late,' he said ; ' too late for my son to come 
to me. I am on the point of starting now, as you see. 
Many of the ships have already put to sea, and the captain 
has sent to say that he cannot risk his vessel by staying longer. 
The French will be here within two or three hours, and 
although they will not venture to enter the harbour till day- 
break they could capture all vessels going out. Tell my son 
that I regret much that I let him go away for the day, but had 
no thought that the enemy would come so soon. Bid him not 
be uneasy about me, for it will be dark ip an hour, and the 
French will not be up until two hours later, and they will have 
their hands full without trying to catch the craft that are 
putting out from here. Here is a letter for him ; I was going 
to leave it here in case he returned.' 

" Five minutes afterwards he took his place in a boat and 
was rowed off to the ship. We saw the men getting up the 
anchor, and th*en the sails were spread, and she sailed out 
of the harbour. Then, not wishing to be shut up in the 
town, we went out through the gates and rode to the mound 
by the sea-shore that is called Marabout. Then we got off ' 
our horses to see what would happen. It was dark when the 
Franks' vessels came along; some of them sailed on towards 
the harbour, but most of them anchored and let down their 
sails, and presently one could see vast numbers of boats 
rowing towards the shore." 

When the man had finished, Edgar opened the note that was 
handed to him. It was written in pencil. 
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My dear Edgar, — In face of alt probabiUHes the French 
fleet is in sight. They will be here soon after it is dark. The 
city is in a state of wild excitement. The captain of the * Petrel* 
has just come in, saying that the French are coming along the 
coast from the west, and that I must be on board before it is 
dark. For some reasons J regret that you are not with me, but 
Ibeliei'e that you will he quite safe with your Arab friends, and 
possibly this may be more to your liking than a long stay in Lon- 
don. Take care of yourself, lad. God bless you I — Your 
affectionate father. 

Edgar's first thought at hearing the news had been regret 
that be could not accompany his father, but this was very 
speedily succeeded by a feeling of delight that he would be 
enabled to witness stirring events. 

" Are you glad or sorry ? " the sheik asked. 

" I am much more glad than sorry," he replied. " My 
father, no doubt, is disappointed that I am not returning home 
with him. I should on no account have remained behind had 
it been possible to join him in time. As it is, it is neither 
my fault nor his, but, as I think, a Stroke of good fortune. 
And now, chief, I can accept youi kind offer of hospitality, 
and hope that if there is any fighting I shall ride by the side 
of Sidi." 

The Arab smiled gravely. " That assuredly you shall do. 
It is, as you say, no one's fault, but the will of Allah, that has 
left you in my charge, and I doubt not that good fortune will 
befall us thereby. Now, what think you is meant by the 
Franks landing at Marabout instead of sailing on to attack the 
port?" 

" It means, no doubt, that they are going to assault the city 
by land. They probably do not know how weak are the fortifi- 
cations, and fear that the fleet might suffer much injury from 
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theii guns, and ma; therefore prefer to attack from the land 

side." 

" But can they take the city that way? " 

" I have DO doubt that they caD. Their guns could blow in 
the gates in a very short time. Moreover, from the high 
ground near Pompey's Pillar they could harass the defenders 
of the wall, or, if they chose, make a breach in it. The wall 
is very old, and in many places in a bad slate of repair." 

" Could we go into the city and aid in the defence ? " the 
sheik asked. 

"There will be no entering from this side, sheik. The 
French army will be between us and Alexandria, and, more- 
over, the guns from their war-ships will be able to sweep the 
sands. We might pass round by the south and enter the city 
from the other side j but your forty men would add but little 
strength to the defence, and would be far more useful as horse- 
men when the French begin their advance." 

" How long will it take them, think you, to capture the town? 
Help can come down from Cairo in a week." 

" I think that the French will lose but Httle time, sheik. So 
long as the town holds out, the fleet might be attacked by 
Nelson, should he come back this way, while as soon as they 
have captured the town all the light-draught vessels would find 
shelter in the harbour. You may be sure that they would lose 
no time in mounting guns from the ships on the forts, and 
render themselves perfectly safe from attack. They say that 
Bonaparte is in command of the French. He is their ablest 
general, and very active and enterprising. I should not be 
surprised if he captures the place before sunset to-morrow." 

The sheik made no reply. It seemed to him that Edgar's 
opinion that the city which had withstood many sieges could 
be captured in a few hours was too absurd to need argument. 

"There is nothing to be done now," he said; "let us sleep. 
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To-morrow, before sunrise, we will make a detour round the 
south side of the city and approach the eastern gate, and then 
decide whether to enter the town or not." 

In a few minutes there was silence in the camp, but long 
before the sun rose everyone was astir. The women were 
to be left with the boys and old men. The preparations 
were of the simplest character ; each of the thirty-eight men 
going hung a bag of dates at his saddle-bow, looked to his 
firearms, and mounted. As the oasis was situated to the 
south-west of the city, they did not strike the old bed of 
Lake Mareotis until half-way along what had been its south 
shore. At present all was silent in the distant city, and the 
sheik said shortly, " We will wait till we see what Is going to 
be done." Presently two or three Arabs were seen galloping 
across the cultivated ground. They belonged to the Henedy 
tribe, one of the wildest and most savage of the people of the 
desert. When they saw the group of horses they made their 
way towards them. As the sheik advanced a few paces, one 
of thero leapt from his saddle and came up to him. ^ 

"What has happened, brother? " Ben Ouafy asked. 

" Last evening the Franks began to land, and all night they 
continued to come ashore. At midnight Koraim, the com- 
mander of the town, went out to see what they were doing, at 
the head of twenty Mamelukes, and fell upon a company of 
their skirmishers, charged them, killed many, and carried the 
head of their captain in triumph into the town. At five this 
morning our tribe arrived. We rode up near them, and saw 
that they had neither horsemen nor cannon. They were 
divided into three columns, and were marching towards the 
town. We dashed in between the columns and cut down 
many of their skirmishers, but we were only five hundred, and 
dared not attack the column, which opened such a heavy fire 
that we were forced to draw olt Our sheik ordered us to 
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ride south to carry the news to Ramanieb that the Franks 
had landed. They may have sent the news from the town, 
but he thought it best to make sure." 

"'Tis well!" the sheik said; and the Arab threw himself 
into the saddle again, and with his companions rode south 
at a gallop. "You see," the sheik went on to Edgar, "the 
Franks cannot mean to attack the town. What could they 
do without cannon?" 

" It would assuredly be a desperate enterprise, sheik, but 
I think that they may attempt it, seeing that it is all-important 
to them to obtain possession of the port before oui fleet can 
return." 

The party remained sittit^, with the patience of their race, 
until the sheik should give orders for them to mount. Edgai 
got up several times, and walked backwards and forwards. 
He was less accustomed to waiting, and was burning for 
action. Just at eight o'clock there came suddenly to their 
ears an outburst of firing, the boom of cannon, and the sound 
of a crackling roll of musketry, 

"'The French have lost no time in beginning," he said. 

The young Arab nodded. A flush of excitement glowed 
through the olive skin, his hand tightly grasped his spear, and 
his eyes were fixed on the distant city. Suddenly the sheik 
raised the vibrating battle-cry of the Arabs, in which the whole 
of his followers joined, and then at a wild gallop they dashed 
forward, the horses seeming to share in the excitement of their 
riders. After maintaining the pace for a couple of miles they 
reined in their horses somewhat, and at a canter swept along 
the neck that divided in old time the lakes of Aboukir and 
Mareotis, slackened down into a walk as they approached the 
fresh-water canal, where they stopped for a few minutes to 
allow their horses to drink, and then continued at a leisurely 
pace until they mounted the high ground at Ramleh. From 
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here they obtained a view of the eastern side of Alexandria. 
They could hear the din of battle on the other side of the town, 
and could see the great fleet anchored, a mile from shore, some 
two miles to the west of the town. The wind, which had been 
blowing strongly the night before, and had seriously hindered 
the work of disembarkation of the French troops, had now sub- 
sided. Some of the men-of-war were engaging the forts, but 
at so great a distance that it was evident that it was a 
demonstration to distract the attention of the besieged rather 
than a serious attack. Four or five ships, under the shortest 
sail, were cruising backwards and forwards parallel with the 
shore eastward of the town, and occasionally a white puff of 
smoke burst out from one or other of them, and a shot was 
sent in the direction of scattered bands of horsemen near the 
shore. 

After gazing at the scene in silence for some minutes, the 
sheik turned his horse and rode back to a spot near the canal, 
where the moisture, permeating through its banks, had given 
growth to a luxuriant crop of grass. Here all dismounted and 
tethered their horses. Four of the Arabs were appointed to 
watch over their safety, and the rest reascended the mound, 
and squatted down on the sands. Gradually the other parties 
of horse gathered there, and the sheiks gravely consulted 
together. AH had a conviction that Alexandria would hold out 
until help came from Cairo. The question of entering the 
town was discussed. Presently the sound of cannon ceased, 
but the rattle of musketry continued unabated. 

"Why have the guns ceased firing, think you?" the sheik 
asked Edgar. 

" It is one of two things, sheik. Either the French have got so 
close up to the walls that the cannon can no longer be brought 
to fire upon them, or they have stormed the walls and the 
fighting is now in the streets of the town." 
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" But there are two walls," the sheik said, — " the one known 
as the Arab wall, and the inner defences. It is impossible that 
they can have carried both." 

"It would seem so," Edgar agreed; "but as the musketry 
is as hot, or hotter, than ever, it is evident that fighting is go- 
ing on at close quarters, and that either the guns cannot be 
fired, or they have been captured. You see the walls were in 
many places weak, and the attempts that have been made dur- 
ing the past three or four days to repair the breaches that 
existed were very incompletely done. I am very much afraid 
that it is as I said, and that the French have gained an 
entrapce." 

Half an hour later, a number of horsemen, followed by a 
crowd of people on foot, poured out from the eastern gate. 
One of the leading horsemen drew rein for a moment as be 
passed the group of Arabs. 

"The town is lost," he saidj " the Franks have won their 
way into the streets, and Koraim has surrendered." 

An exclamation of fury broke from the Arabs. 

" It will be our turn next," Ben Ouafy said, shaking his 
spear towards the city, "This is but the beginning of the 
work. They may take a city, but the sands will devour 
them." 

As they knew that the French had no cavalry, the Arabs 
remained quiet; the stream of fugitives continued to pour 
past them, — men, women, and children. 

" We will return," Ben Ouafy said at last. " We will move 
south and join the rest of the tribe, and then see what the 
government of Cairo are going to do." 

The capture of the town had not been effected without 
loss. Menou's column had attacked on the right, Kleber in 
the centre, Bon had moved round south of the town. The 
Arab wall was obstinately defended, Kleber and Menou were 
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both wounded as they led the grenadiers to the assault; Bon, 
however, had met with less resistance, and had captured the 
inner wall before the other columns succeeded in doing so. 
For some time the battle had raged in the streets, but the 
captain of a Turkish vessel had been sent by Napoleon to the 
governor, pointing out that farther resistance would bring 
destruction upon the town, while, if he yielded, the French 
troops, who came as friends to deliver them from the tyranny 
of the Mamelukes, would do no harm to anyone. Koraim 
thereupon capitulated. He was at once attached to the gen- 
eral staff, and charged with maintaining order in the town and 
disarming its inhabitants. 

Proclamations were at once sent out through the country, 
declaring that the French had come to destroy the Mameluke 
domination, and that they were friends of the Sultan of Turkey. 
Protection was offered to all the villages that submitted ; those 
that did not do so would be burnt. Seven hundred Turkish 
slaves, who had been delivered at the capture of Malta, and 
who had been extremely well treated, were at once sent to 
their homes in Tripoli, Algiers, Morocco, Syria, Smyrna, and 
Constantinople, being provided with ample sums of money to 
support them on their way. These measures had an excellent 
effect. Koraim sent out messengers to the Arab tribes of the 
neighbourhood. His influence among them was great, and 
their sheiks for the most part went at once into Alexandria, 
and agreed to keep the road open from Alexandria to Daman- 
hour, and to sell and deliver within forty-eight hours 300 
horses, 500 dromedaries, and 1000 camels. They were pre- 
sented with dresses of honour and money. By this time the 
transports had all entered the old port of Alexandria, and were 
busy discharging their cargo and the troops they carried, and 
in a short time the whole French army was on shore. 

Scarce a word was spoken among Ben Ouafy's party on 
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their homeward ride. The sheilc gave his orders on hJs 
arrival. 

" We will wait for a day or two," be said to Edgar as they 
dismounted. " The French have no cavahy, and would not 
come out here. Let us see what the other tribes are going to 
do ; we aie but a small body." 

When, two days later, a messenger arrived from Koraim, 
the sheik, after reading the contents of the proclamation, 
indignantly tore it in pieces. 

"Tell Koraim," he said to the messenger, "that hitherto I 
have regarded him as an honourable man, now I spit upon 
him as a traitor. Whatever others may do, I will fight against 
the Franks till the last." 

As soon as the messenger had departed, he gave orders for 
the tents to be struck. 

"We must be going, Sidi," he said; "some of the tribes 
may be takeu in by these promises, and may give aid to the 
enemy; in that case they would doubtless obey orders to 
attack those who refuse to do so. Three of them can each 
put four or five hundred spears into the field. We will move 
away at once. With fifty men we cannot fight two thousand." 

The process of packing-up occupied but a short time. As 
soon as the tents were made into bundles the thirty camels 
were brought in and loaded. The women and children took 
their places on the top of the baggage, and then the men 
mounted their horses, and the cavalcade started across the 
desert. 

" Which way do we travel, Sidi ? " 

" We are not going direct There are tut few wells, and 
the distances are long between. Mounted men alone can do 
' the journey without difficulty, but it is a painful one with 
women and children, and we never go that way unless in case 
of great necessity. We shall travel towards the south-east, 
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keeping near the edge of the cultivated country until wc reach 
the Nile, and then follow along the river bank until within a 
few miles of Cairo, thence it is three days' journey to the 
South-wesL There is a well half-way." 

After proceeding some ten miles, they perceived a party of 
Arabs galloping in the direction of Alexandria. They changed 
their course, however, and soon came up with the Ben Ouaiy 
caravan. Two of the sheiks of the party rode forward and 
exchanged salutations with the chief. 

" Whither are you journeying, Ben Ouafy? " 

"I am going south to join my tribe; and yon — are yon 
going to Alexandria? " 

" I am going there at once." 

" Has not the news reached you that the Franks have cap- 
tured it?" 

" Traly we have heard so, and a messenger came to us but 
this morning, saying that they had come to deliver us from 
the Turks, and inviting us to go in thither and see them. 
Have you not received a message also?" 

" I received such a message, indeed, but its words were 
idle. For the Turks and their Mamelukes I have no great 
love. They prey upon the land, and enrich themselves at our 
expense ; but the Franks would doubtless do the same, and I 
would rather be fleeced by those of the true faith than by 
kaffirs." 

" But they come as our friends." 

Ben Ouafy smiled. "Why should they come as our friends. 
Chief of Oulad A'Ly; what have we done for them? Why 
should they cross the sea in their ships at great expense and 
much danger, to save those whom they know not, from the 
Turks? You might as well expect the lion to come to rescue ' 
a deer attacked by a jackal. He might, it is true, drive it 
away, but it would only be that he might himself slay and 
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devour the stag. We have heard of these Franks, how they 
have taken Italy and other countries ; and think you, that if 
they should overpower the Osmanlis and defeat the Mame- 
lukes, they will say, ' We have accomplished our purpose, we 
have freed you from your oppressors, now wc will sail back to 
France and leave you to manage your own affairs ' ? " 

" He promises to respect our religion," the sheik said, " to 
buy horses and camels from us at (air prices, to give us rich 
presents, and to treat us with honour." 

" No doubt, no doubt, 'Tis easy to speak soft words when 
one needs aid, but such promises are forgotten when the 
object is attained. To-day he is the friend of the Arabs, to- 
morrow he will be their master, and if we aid these kaffirs 
against the followers of the Prophet, we shall well deserve 
whatever may befall." 

"Then you will not go in to the gathering to which he 
invites us?" 

" Assuredly not. Even were it for no other reason, I 
would wait and see what comes of the matter. We know 
not yet that he will conquer the Mamelukes, and if he fails 
to do so, assuredly their vengeance will afterwards fall upon 
all who have assisted these people." 

The sheik cast his eye over Ben Ouafy's cavalcade, as if 
estimating its strength. He saw, however, that it contained 
as many armed men as he had with him, and if the idea had 
entered his mind of commencing the campaign by plundering 
it, he concluded it must be at once abandoned. 

"I have no intention," he said, "of taking part with the 
Franks against the government. I am going to sell horses 
and camels. Frank money is as good as Turkish, and, more- 
over, they threaten to attack and destroy those who refuse 
to aid them. Your tribe lives far away, though, indeed, you 
may abide here at times, and there is nothing of yours that 
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they can destroy. I have my people to think of, their villages, 
their (locks and herds and horses; therefore, 1 shall go and 
see this great man, and hear what he says, and shall, if I can, 
keep on terms of peace with him. An army so strong and so 
fierce that it has captured Alexandria after four hours' fighting 
is too formidable for an Arab chief to resist ; but, assuredly, I 
have no thought of fighting on his side against my countrymen." 

The sheik bowed courteously. 

" Every man has his own way of looking at things, and in a 
matter like this each must do as seems best to him. Go in 
peace, and may good fortune attend you I " 

The formal salutation was returned, and the sheiks rejoined 
their parties, and each kept on their course as before they 
met. 

"There, my son," Ben Ouafy said to Sidi, "you see how 
the desire for gain influences men to evil deeds. In order to 
sell a few hundred horses and as many camels, the Oulad A'Ly 
are going to assist the Franks against true believers. It is 
true that they may not be going to fight for them, but the 
animals that they sell to them will enable them to fight, which 
comes to the same thing. Of course he professes that he is 
thinking of saving his villages from destruction, but he must 
know well enough that the Franks have other things to think 
of than to spread over the country here, and give ample time 
to the Mamelukes to prepare for their coming. Moreover, as 
it is clear that the French have no cavalry, they could not 
make excursions, for if they seized all the horses in Alexandria, 
these would not suffice to mount a party strong enough to 
assail a tribe like the Oulad A'Ly, who can put nigh a thousand 
horsemen into the field." 

The party travelled without haste. Before arriving on the 
Nile, Edgar suggested to the sheik that it would be as well 
were he to discard his European dress for an Arab one. 
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"When we were at Damanhour," he said, " 1 marked how 
the people scowled at me as I rode through the streets ; and 
as no doubt you will ride into Cairo ere long, it would save 
trouble were I to be so attired that I should escape notice." 

" It would be a good plan," the sheik agreed. " I dare say 
Sidi can supply you with a suit." 

" I can purchase what is needed at the next place we come 
to," Edgar said. " I have money for any necessity that may 
arise. Even putting aside the trouble of being constantly 
questioned, I should prefer the Arab dress, for under this 
baking sun I think it would be a good deal more comfortable 
than these EngHsh clothes." 

Accordingly, at the next town they passed through, Sidi 
and Edgar went together to the bazaar, and the latter pur- 
chased, after the usual amount of bargaining, clothes similar 
to those worn by his friend. The expense was but small, 
for the costume of an Arab chief differed but little from 
those of bis followers, except that his burnoose was of finer 
cotton, and his silken sash of brilliant colours, richer and 
more showy. With this exception the whole costume was 
white, and although some of the Arab sheiks wore coloured 
bumooses, Edgar chose a white one, as both his friend and 
his father wore that colour. He bought two or three changes 
of clothes, for he knew that water was often scarce, and that 
washing of garments could not be indulged in frequently. 
That night when the camp was pitched he donned his new 
costume, and placed his pistols in his sash in Arab fashion. 
Sidi wound his turban for him, and gave him instructions 
how the clothes were to be worn. Those he had taken off 
were made into a bundle so that they could be resumed if 
necessary. He felt rather awkward as with his friend he sal- 
lied out from the tent which they now shared between them. 

"You look well, Edgar," the sheik said approvingly, "but 
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you will need to stain your arms and legs, and it will be better 
for you to staia your face and neck also, for you would attract 
quite as much attention as a white Arab as you would in your 
European dress." 

" I was thinking so myself, sheik ; it will be much pleasanter 
for me to be able to pass anywhere without comment." 

" You are taller than I thought," the sheik said ; " it had 
not struck me that you were much taller than Sidi, but I see 
now that you are as tall as I am." 

"I suppose the flowing garments make one look taller," 
Edgar said. " I have often been surprised, when standing 
near a native who looked to me a good deal taller than my- 
self, to find that he was really not above my own height." 

" My wife shall make a stain for you ae -soon as she can 
get the material. There will be no difficulty about that, for 
we often dye our bumooses brown, especially when we are 
starting on a long journey." 

The sheik's wife and the other women were voluble in their 
expressions of satisfaction at the change in Edgar. They had 
been but little in the towns, and the comparatively tight- 
fiuing European garments were, in their eyes, ugly and un- 
becoming. Seen in the more graceful dress of the Arabs 
they recognised for the iirst time that their guest was a good- 
looking young fellow, tall, active, and not ungraceful in figure, 
and that he could even compare not unfavourably with Sidi, 
who was a favourite with the whole camp. Even the men, 
impassive as they usually were, uttered a few words of satis- 
faction at Edgar having adopted an Arab costume, and at his 
appearance in it. On the following day the sheik, taking 
his son, Edgar, and two of his followers, left the caravan and 
rode on to Cairo, leaving the others to travel by easy stages to 
join the rest of the tribe. 

" Doubtless we shall find many other sheiks assembled 
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there," he said as they rode along; " the government is sure 
to have sent orders akeady for all the Bedouin tribes to hold 
themselves in readiness to gather there to oppose the advance 
of the French. The levies of the city and the neighbourhood 
will also be called out, not so much perhaps to light as to 
labour at the fortifications. That they will not ask of the 
Arabs, for no Arab would work like a fellah. We will fight, 
but we will leave it to the peasants to work. The Mame- 
lukes will, however, in the first place oppose the Franks. 
I love them not. They are the oppressors of Egypt, but the 
lions of the desert are not more courageous. They are proud 
of themselves, and believe themselves to be invincible. They 
will not believe that the Franks can stand for a moment 
against them, and you know that the night that the Franks 
landed, twenty Mamelukes rode out against them, killed many, 
and brought in their heads in triumph. They would not 
ask us to charge with them, but would deem it shame to ask 
for aid in such an encounter, but they will be willing enough 
to accept our help in culling off the fugitives and in prevent- 
ing others who may land from spreading over the country." 

"Then you still feel sure that the Mamelukes will defeat 
the French?" Edgar said. 

" If it be the will of Allah, my son. The Mamelukes are 
not like the people who defended Alexandria; they are 
warriors. We Arabs are brave, we do not fear death ; but 
when, from time to time, a tribe refuses to pay its annual 
tribute, and a band of Mamelukes is sent against them, truly 
the sons of the desert cannot withstand them in combat, even 
when much more numerous, and are either destroyed or 
forced to make their submission. These men regard them- 
selves not as simple soldiers ; it is an army of emirs. Each 
has his two or three slaves to wait upon him, to groom his 
horse and polish his arms. Their dresses are superb ; their 
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anns and trappings are encrusted with gold and gems. Each 
carries his wealth on his person, and there are few who cannot 
show a hundred pieces of gold, while many can exceed that 
by ten times. It is true that they are the oppressors of the 
people, and that Egypt has been drained of its wealth for 
their support, yet we, who suffer from them, cannot but feel 
proud of them. Are they not followers of the Prophet? 
They are men like those whom the great Sultan Saladin led 
against the Christian hosts who strove to capture Syria. We 
have tales how brave these were, and how they rode, clad in 
steel from head to foot; and yet their bones whitened the 
sands, and the true believers remained in possession of their 
lands. The Mamelukes are men such as those were, and 
until I see the contrary I shall not believe that they can be 
defeated by these Pranks." 

" I hope that it may be so, sheik, and I doubt in no way 
their valour; but it is the guns and the discipline of the 
French that will, I fear, decide the conflict." 



CHAPTER IV 

THE BATTLE Or THE PYRAMIDS 

THE little party had ridden but a few miles when they saw 
a party of five or six hundred Arab horse approaching. 
The sheik rode to meet them, and after a short conversation 
with their leaders, returned. 

" We need go no farther for orders," he said. " Mourad 
Bey, with 3000 Mamelukes and as many Janizaries, is within 
a few miles. Orders have been sent to all the Arab tribes to 
hasten to Oppose the march of the enemy, and from all parts 
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they are riding hither. Doubtless my brother, who is the 
great sheik of the tribe of which we are a branch, is already 
on his way to join him. We will at once lide and bring back 
all our fighting men. The caravan can proceed without guard. 
Even a hostile tribe would respect it at the present time, when 
all arc engaged with the enemy. We shall speedily overtake 
them. They would not have started for an hour after we 
mounted, and cannot have gone many miles before we come 
up with them." 

Riding at full gallop, they soon overtook the caravan. 
The Arabs received with shouts of satisfaction the orders 
their leader gave them to retrace their steps. The old men, 
who were to proceed with the caravan, were told that in 
the event of meeting with any parties hastening towards 
Ramanieh, to tell them that the orden were to harass the 
French as they advanced, and to say that all the sheik's 
fighting men were already engaged in the work. Then, after 
a brief adieu to the women, the Arabs rode at full gallop 
towards the river. 

It was on the morning of the 29th of June that the French 
had taken Alexandria, and on the 6th of July that they com- 
menced their march. General Dugua, with Kleber's division, 
had been taken by water to Rosetta, which they occupied 
without difficulty, and with a large flotilla of boats carrying 
provisions and stores, proceeded up the Nile as far as Daman- 
hour, at which town the main portion of the army arrived after 
two days' painfiil march. 

The French met with no resistance, owing to the fact that 
almost all Bedoums near the coast had accepted Napoleon's 
tempting offers. Nevertheless the troops were already dis- 
couraged. They had expected to find a rich and fertile 
country, with palm-trees, lovely towns, and an abundance 
of supplies of all kinds ; but the Nile was now at its lowest. 
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and during the previous season it had not, as usual, over- 
flowed its banks and fertilised the country, consequently their 
march lay through a sandy waste. The dust rose in clouds 
under their feet, the sun beat down upon them ; they suffered 
agonies of tliirst, and many dropped from exhaustion. And 
their disappointment was great when they found thai, instead 
of a rich and prosperous town, Damanhour was but a collec- 
tion of huts, affording neither means of subsistence nor booty 
of any kind. Beyond the town large bands of Arabs had 
gathered, and the French army were obliged to keep their 
ranks as they marched, to maintain a constant watchfulness, 
and to travel at a slow pace in order that they might not be 
separated from their baggage. General Muireur was seized 
with a serious fever, the result of heat, thirst, and disappoint- 
ment. He mounted his horse on the morning after his arrival 
there, and rode out beyond the outposts. He had gone but 
a short distance when a party of Arabs, hiding among some 
bushes, sprang to their feet and poured in a volley. He fell 
dead, and his body was stripped, and the Arabs, mounting 
their horses, rode off before the outposts could arrive on the 
spot. 

From this time the French dared not straggle. Every man 
who left the ranks or lagged behind was killed. The Arabs 
were seldom seen, but they lay concealed behind every in- 
equality of the ground, every clump of bushes. Occasionally, 
when there seemed to be an opening, a horde of Arabs would 
sweep down, but these always recoiled from the steady fire 
of the French infantry, and on the loth of July the leading 
French division, that commanded by Desaix, reached Rama- 
nieh, on the Nile. Here, after their terrible march, the 
French troops were seized with a delirium of pleasure at 
seeing the verdure on the banks of the river, and the water, 

Disregardmg all orders, they broke their ranks and rushed 
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wildly to the stream, into which thousands of them plunged 
in their uniforms. In the cultivated fields great quantities of 
melons were found, affording a delightful food, for since they 
had left Alexandria there had been nothing to eat but the 
biscuits they had brought with them. Many paid dearly for 
over-indulgence in the fruit, numbers being prostrated with 
colic, while not a few died. Next day the army rested, the 
horses needing the halt even more than the men, for they had 
not recovered from the long confinement of the voyage when 
they started firom Alexandria, and the scanty supply of water, 
the clouds of dust, and the heaviness of the passage across the 
deep sand had caused the death of a large number, and had 
rendered the rest all but unserviceable. 

They bad learnt from the natives that Mourad, with a large 
number of Mamelukes, was in front of them ; and, indeed, on 
the day of their arrival there they appeared in such force 
that the French formed in order of battle outside the town. 
The Mamelukes rode backwards and forwards in front of the 
line brandishing their weapons and threatening a charge. A 
few rounds of artillery, however, speedily taught them the 
power of the French guns, and they retired to Chebreisse, and 
the French were not disturbed the next day. Here the army 
had the satisfaction of being rejoined both by Dugua's divi- 
sion, with its flotilla, and by another fleet of boats from 
Alexandria. 

The Bedouins under the sheik had taken no part in the 
irregular skirmishes. There were already as many Arabs as 
sufficed for cutting oif stragglers and compelling the French 
to march in militaiy order, and the sheik determined to hold 
his small party together until some opportunity for a general 
encounter presented itself. Sometimes from the crest of the 
sand-hills he and his followers watched the progress of the 
dark masses of infantry. 
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"They march very slowly," he said to Edgar. "Why do 
ihey not go on quicker? " 

" I fancy that they are keeping pace with the ba^age-train. 
Their animals must be completely exhausted ; and last night 
as we followed them we came upon many dead horses. They 
know that their only safety is to keep together, and I doubt 
not that the men are well-nigh as exhausted as the animals. 
Even on horseback the heat is terrible, and although we have 
our water-skins well filled, I feel it very much, and of course 
men on foot carrying their muskets and ammunition and knap- 
sacks must feel it very much more. I think they will go on 
faster after they have left Ramanieh. They will have the Nile 
by their side, and will have no want of water. The sand is 
firmer, too, and moreover they will be able to obtain what 
they require from the boats." 

On the evening of the iztb the French arrived at a village 
near Chebreisse. At sunrise the next morning a battle began 
between the flotilla and some Egyptian gunboats that had 
come down from Cairo, together with some batteries that had 
been established on the banks. The Mamelukes sallied out 
from Chebreisse, and charged down with such ardour that it 
seemed as if they were about to hurl themselves on the French 
infantry. When within a short distance, however, they sud- 
denly stopped their horses, checking them almost instanta- 
neously, then they discharged their carbines, and retired as 
rapidly as they had come. This they repeated several times, 
but the shells of the French batteries played havoc among 
them. 

Never before had the Mamelukes encountered a shell-fire, 
and the destruction wrought by these novel missiles bursting 
among them caused them to retire at full speed, leaving three 
or four hundred dead betund them, and abandoning some of 
the gnns they had placed in position before Chebreisse. A 
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large Arab force had been drawn up in front of the town when 
the Mamelukes charged, in readiness to follow the Utter as 
soon as they had broken the French ranks. This was the 
first opportunity that Edgar had had of seeing any considerable 
body of this famous cavalry, and he acknowledged that noth- 
ing could be more superb than their appearance. The splen- 
dour of their dress, the beauty of their horses, and magnificence 
of their arms and trappings excited bis admiration to the 
highest. 

" Now you will see," the sheik said extiltingly, " how they 
will gallop over the Franks ! " 

Edgar said nothing, but sat watching the splendid array 
as they swept down upon the French litie. Each of the 
French divisions was formed up in square, with the artillery 
and dtsraotinted cavalry in the intervals. The volleys of 
musketry that received the charging Mamelukes was suffi- 
cient to quell the ardour of the boldest horsemen in the 
world. In vain, before drawing off, they circled round and 
round the French formation, seeking for some weak spot 
upon which they could hurl themselves, and when at length 
they drew off, the French soldiers ran out from their ranks 
to plunder the fallen. 

In silence the Arabs followed the Mamelukes, and the 
chief did not say a word until they had ridden, at a leisurely 
pace, some distance beyond the town. 

"You were right," he said at last to Edgar. "I did not 
think that any men on foot could have resisted that charge, 
but the Franks stood as steadily as if it were a flock of sheep 
that was approaching them. The cannon are terrible. Who 
would have thought that the balls they shoot would explode 
and fly into pieces when they reach their mark? How is it 
done ? " 

Edgar explained as well as he was able the nature of 
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shells, and bow, when they were fiied, a. fuse was lighted 
of a length just sufficient to bum down to the powder 
within the ball at the time it reached the object at which it 
was fired. 

The fight on the river had been more severe, and had 
been maintained with great ol)stinacy. At one time two 
gunboats were taken by the Egyptians. These, however, 
were recaptured, and the admiral's ship burnt. Admiral 
Perr&, who commanded the first flotilla, was wounded by a 
cannon-ball, and the loss on both sides was severe. 

For eight days the French continued to march forward. 
They suffered terrible hardships, and at times were almost 
in a state of mutiny. The interminable extent of sand 
utterly dispirited them, and they came to believe that all 
that they bad heard of Egypt was false, and that they had 
been deliberately sent there by the directory to die. They 
doubted even the exbtence of Cairo. Some, in their despair, 
threw themselves into the river and were drowned. Many 
died on the march, less from sunstroke and exhaustion than 
from despair. At last the Pyramids came in sight, and their 
spirits rose again, for here, they were told, the whole army of 
Mamelukes, Janizaries, and Arabs were assembled to give 
battle, and they hoped therefore to terminate the campaign 
at a blow. 

During the whole march they were harassed by the Arabs, 
and many were cut off and killed. Marches were always 
performed at night, and at ten o'clock in the morning they 
halted for the day, preparing themselves for slumber by a 
dip in the Nile, On the zist of July they advanced from 
Oradinar, and at ten o'clock made out the enemy drawn 
up in line of batde. They had constructed a large en- 
trenched camp, with forty pieces of ancient cannon incapable 
of movement. In this camp were 20,000 infantry. Janizaries, 
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Spahis, and tnilitia from Cairo. On the right were the 
Mameluke cavalry, some 10,000 strong, with one or two 
foot- soldiers to each horseman. To the left of the Mame- 
lukes, and between them and the Pyramids, were some 3000 
Arab horse. 

The French army was drawn up in the same order as in 
their last fight, in great squares of divisions, the left resting 
on the Nile, and the right on a large village. Napoleon, 
with his staff, reconnoitred the enemy's entrenched camp, and 
by means of telescopes discovered that the cannon were not 
upon field -carriages, but were simply heavy ship guns that 
had been taken from their flotilla, and were served by the 
sailors. They, therefore, could not be moved, and it was 
evident that if the infantry left the camp they must do so 
without guns. The entrenchment itself was not formidable ; 
it had been begun but three days before, and although it 
might be impracticable for cavalry, it would offer no serious 
obstacle to an attack by infantry. 

The discovery that the cannon were immovable, decided 
Napoleon in his dispositions for the battle, and he gave 
orders that his army should move across to his right, and 
should thus be concentrated for the attack upon the Mame- 
lukes and Arabs. Mourad Bey, seeing Napoleon's object, at 
once ordered two-thirds of his cavalry to charge the French 
while they were in motion, while the others were to remain 
near the entrenched camp. So rapidly did they sweep down, 
that the French squares fell into some confusion, and Desaix, 
with his division, which formed the head of the column, had 
difficulty in maintaining themselves, their ranks being some- 
what broken by a grove of palm-trees through which they 
were passing. They, however, received the Mamelukes with 
so terrible a fire of musketry and grape-shot that the charge 
was not pressed home. The Mamelukes, however, fought 
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with desperate courage, sweeping round the French squares, 
and even endeavouring to back their horses into the line of 
bayonets, in hopes of breaking the wall of steel. 

At length, however, they could do no more, and Mourad, 
with 2O00 men, rode off towards Gizeh, while the rest, not 
noticing the way that he had taken, owing to the cloud of dust 
and smoke, rode back to the entrenchment. The French 
now pressed forward with all speed, and a division was thrown 
across the plain, so as to prevent the horsemen from retreating 
by the line that Mourad had taken. The latter, seeing what 
had happened, charged again and again with his Mamelukes, 
to endeavour to break an opening through the French, by 
which the rest of his forces could join him. The divisions of 
Generals Bon and Menou advanced to the attack of the en- 
trenchments ; but the infantry, panic-stricken at the defeat of 
the cavalry, did not await the attack, and after but two or three 
rounds of shot had been fired by their cannon, deserted the 
position, and fled in wild confusion to the river. 

Here some succeeded in making their way across by boats, 
while many swam over. The Mamelukes also attempted to 
swim their horses ; a few succeeded, but more were drowned. 
The total loss on the Egyptian side amounted to some 10,000 
men, including infantry, cavalry, and the slaves of the Mame- 
lukes. 1000 prisoners were taken, and some 2000 camels and 
horses fell into the victors' hands. Great booty was captured 
by the French soldiers, and for days they occupied themselves 
in recovering the bodies of the drowned Mamelukes, which 
amply repaid their trouble, as four or five hundred pieces of 
gold were often found upon them, besides jewels and other 
valuables. The great bulk of their less portable property they 
had, however, placed on board sixty boats, and these, when 
the battle was seen to be lost, were set on fire, and their con- 
tents destroyed. 
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The Arabs had taken little share in the battle. Wheo the 
Mamelukes charged, they had been ordered to remain in re- 
serve, and only to charge when the latter had broken the 
French squares. Burning with impatience they watched the 
mighty torrent of horse sweep across the plain, then came 
the roar of artillery and the incessant rattle of musketry. Then 
they saw with astonishment the cavalry recoil ; they witnessed 
charge after charge, and then saw them sweeping round the 
squares, while the plain, where they had first attacked, was 
strewn thickly with the bodies of men and horses right up to 
the bayonets of the French line. The Arabs burst into cries 
of dismay. 

" Nothing can stand such a fire as that," Edgar said to Sidi ; 
" the musketry and grape from the cannon are mowing them 
down like grass — it is terrible ! " 

For a time the Mamelukes were hidden from sight by the 
cloud of smoke and by the dust raised by their horses' hook; 
then they were seen to emerge. 

" There is Mourad's banner ! " the sheik exclaimed ; " they 
are making for Gizeh, but surely all cannot be there — there 
are not more than aooo with him." 

Then another body of about equal strength broke out from 
the dust of the battle, and went towards the entrenchments. 

" Let us join them there," the Arab shouted ; and at fiill 
gallop they rode across and joined the Mamelukes. Then, 
heralded by a tremendous artillery fire, the French line ad- 
vanced, pouring heavy volleys of musketry into the cavalry, 
and upon the defenders of the entrenchments. In two or three 
minutes the infantry were seen to be throwing away their guns, 
leaping from the entrenchments, and fl)dng in a disordered 
crowd towards the river. Had the French possessed any cav- 
alry, not one of the fugitives conld have escaped. The Mame- 
lukes, seeing that all was lost, had ascertained that Mourad had 
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ridden towards Gizeh, and now started to endeavour to rejoin 
him ; while among the Arabs the cry rose, " To the desert ! " 
and, turning their horses, they galloped away, passed the foot 
of the Pyramids, and out into the desert, where they halted, 
seeing that once out of reach of the fire of the French guns, 
there was no fear whatever of their being pursued. 

" It is the will of Allah," the sheik said, as he and his 
party dismounted. " Truly you were right, friend Edgar ; 
we know not how to tight. Who could have dreamt that 
men on foot could have withstood the charge of five thou- 
sand horsemen? And yet the Mamelukes fought, as always, 
bravely." 

"They did indeed, sheik," Edgar agreed. "They did all 
that was possible for men to do, but against such a fire of in- 
fantry and artillery horsemen are powerless. Had our infantry 
been as well trained as those of the French, and instead of re- 
maining in the entrenchments, where they could render no 
assistance whatever, marched against the French infantry and 
broken their squares, the Mamelukes would then have been 
able to dash down upon them, and not a French soldier would 
ever have reached their ships again ; but without infantry the 
horsemen could do nothing." 

"Then you think that all is lost, Edgar?" 

" Assuredly all is lost for the present, sheik. Mourad Bey 
and the party with him may get away, but the rest are penned 
in between the French and the river, and few of them will 
escape. As for the infantry, they are a mere mob, and even 
if they get away they will never venture to stand against the 
French. Napoleon will enter Cairo to-morrow, and there he 
will remain. Numbers of horses will fall into the hands of the 
French. They will take many more in Cairo, and before long 
they will have cavalry as well as infantry, and then no part of 
the country will be safe from them." 
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"Then is Egypt to fall attogethei under the rule of the 
French?" 

" Only for a time. Our fleet will soon return, and their 
troops here will be cut off from their country. They may 
remain here for some time, but at last they will have to go. 
I think that we shall send an army out to fight against them. 
We shall know what their strength is, and that they cannot be 
reinforced ; and they will find in the long run that although they 
may have captured Egypt, they are themselves but prisoners." 

"And what would you advise?" the sheik asked. "You 
understand the ways and customs of the Franks, while I know 
no more than a little child. Thus, you see, in this matter you 
are the graybcard and I but a boy. Therefore speak freely 
what you think will be best." 

" Then I should say, sheik, that your best course would be 
to return at once to your oasis. The French army wiU doubt- 
less remain near Cairo. They will send cavalry and light 
artillery over the country, to search out their enemies, and to 
reduce all to obedience. Around Alexandria all will be quiet, 
and so long as French convoys are not attacked, the force 
there is not likely to interfere with peaceable people. If you 
return there you will live unmolested. You can wait and see 
how matters go. If there is any great rising against the 
French, it will be open to you to take part in it, but at present 
hostilities against the French would only bring down their 
vengeance. It may be that the Arabs in the great oasis to 
the west will continue the war, but in the end they will be 
sure to suffer by so doing." 

" I think that your advice is good," the sheik said. " Sidi 
and you shall return home at once with half my fol- 
lowers. I will ride at daybreak with the other half. In one 
long day's ride I shall reach the spot where the women and 
! have gone, and I will escort them back. The road 
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wilt ceitainly be safe from the Franks, who will for some time 
be occupied with Cairo, though it is hardly likely that the 
town will lesist. Ibrahim, after the destruction of the Mame- 
lukes and the defeat of the army, cannot hope to resist a 
great attack j for the fortifications, like those of Alexandria, 
have been suffered to decay, and the French would assuredly 
soon force an entrance. However, afler the march that they 
have made they will need rest, and for a time the roads will 
be safe. But this is not so with regard to the Arabs. The 
whole country will be in confiision, and an unarmed caravan 
might well be plundered by any party of Arabs who met it, 
though they would not interfere with it were it headed by a 
sheik with armed followers. Therefore I will go to fetch 
them. My son will ride fast, and take possession again of our 
home, lest some of our neighbours, finding it deserted, should 
occupy it, and then trouble would follow," 

Accordingly, the next morning at daybreak the troop 
divided and rode off in diiferent directions. The greater part 
of the gathering had scattered the evening before, and deter- 
mined to return home and wait events. Four days' rapid 
travelling took Sidi and his companions back to the oasis, 
which they found exactly as they had left it, the tribes in 
the neighbourhood having been ail too busy in following the 
French army, and picking up baggage left behind by the 
break-down of the horses, to attend to other matters. 

The next day Sidi and Edgar rode into Alexandria. Every- 
thing there was going on as peacefully as usual ; French 
soldiers lounging about the streets, a number of labourers, 
under the direction of French officers, were at work restoring 
the fortifications on the sea face of the town, the shops were 
all open, the markets were as well supplied as usual. To 
Edgar's surprise a good many French sailors were to be seen 
in the streets. 
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"Their fleet cannot have sailed," he said to Sidi. " Let 
us ride out through the East gate to Ramleh. It may be, 
of course, that there is a despatch-boat lying in the port, 
though I did not see one. I can hardly fancy that the 
French admiral would have kept his fleet here, for Nelson 
must sooner or later get the news of what has taken place, 
and it is certain that when he docs he will huny back at full 
speed." 

From the elevation of Ramleh, however, the French 
fleet could be made out, lying in Aboukir Bay in a long 
line. 

" Hurrah ! " Edgar exclaimed ; " there they are. I mean 
to see this battle, Sidi, if I have to stop here a. month. 
It cannot be long before Nelson arrives. I cannot think 
why the French admiral should have risked being caught in 
a trap like this, when a defeat would cut the French army 
off from Europe altogether." 

"But what will you do?" 

" I shall go into the town, and buy three or four of your 
Arab blankets, and put up a little tent here." 

" I will stiare it with you," Sidi replied. " I will send 
one of our two men back and tell him to return with two 
more. There will be four of them to look after the horses, 
and to fetch things out from the town as we may require 
them. I should like to see the battle too ; it must be some- 
thing terrible to hear the noise of so many great cannon." 

The inaction of the French has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Admiral Brueys bore a high reputation as a 
sailor. He was a personal friend and possessed the complete 
confidence of Bonaparte. The latter had given hira the 
strictest injunctions to sail for Toulon as soon as he had 
completed the dischai^e of the stores that he had on board. 
Instead of domg this, however, he anchored in Aboukir 
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Bay, and there waited. It may have been that he feared 
that Napoleon might never reach Cairo, or that be might 
be defeated in a. great battle there, and that it might be 
necessary for him to return to the port and to re-embark 
his army. No other explanation is possible of his delay in 
carrying out the imperative orders that he had received. 

After the despatch of the messenger the two friends 
rode along the shore until they could not only make out 
the exact position of the French fleet, but count the guns in 
the broadsides of each vessel. It consisted of thirteen line- 
of-battle ships, comprising the flag-ship the Orient, of rao 
guns, three of 80, and nine of 74, together with four frigates, 
four mortar vesseb, and a number of gun-boats, while on an 
island ahead of the line was a battery of guns and mortars. 
Many parties of Arabs were riding about on the shore, and 
there were several of their encampments. Some had been 
attracted to the spot from a considerable distance in order to 
view the great vessels of which reports had reached them ; 
others again were simply there from the spirit of restlessness 
that pervaded the population. 

The news of the battle of the Pyramids had not yet 
arrived, and all were in suspense. The belief that the 
Mamelukes would defeat the French was all but universal. 
Had this taken place the whole of the Arab tribes would at 
once have harassed the retreat of the defeated army, and 
with the Mamelukes pressing upon them it is probable that 
not a single Frenchman would have reached the sea. As 
Edgar and his friend were watching the French fleet, a 
vessel was seen over the spit of sand. She was some three 
miles out at sea. 

"There is another of their ships of war, Sidi. I wonder 
whether she has been scouting along the coast to gather news 
as to where our fleet may be at present?" 
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When she came abreast of the extremity of the bay she 
changed her course and bore closer in. 

" She is coming in to join the others. I wonder what news 
she brings?" 

When, however, she approached within two miles of the 
French fleet she again changed her course, and bore along 
parallel with the coast. 

" I suppose she is going into Alexandria. She has n't got 
any colours flying. That is curious, too ; all the ships here 
are flying theirs. Look ! there are men at the mast-heads of 
several of the ships examining her with telescopes. That is 
curious, too, for she is not signalling. There she is, turning 
again and making out to sea. Perhaps she is a British ship 
sent on ahead by Nelson to discover the position of the French, 
If it is so we shall most likely have the fleet here to-morrow. 
Then we shall see a big battle ; at least we shall if the French 
don't run away. See I there is a twelve-oared boat starting 
from the admiral's ship and rowing right away. They must be 
going to Alexandria. They are rowing hard, too." 

They watched it for some time, and then returned to their 
tent. Two hours later a number of ship's boats were seen 
coming out from Alexandria. 

"They are men-of-war boats," Edgar said. "I think I 
must have been right, and that that vessel we saw must have 
been an English frigate. That boat has been sent to order 
all the sailors we saw in the streets of the town to return at 
once." 

For some hours boats continued to pass, all filled with men, 
but there were no signs of movement on the part of the ships. 

" If it was one of our frigates the French admiral must have 
made up his mind to fight them. They have got a great 
advantage, covered as they are by those two land batteries. 
Besides, I know that there is a spit of sand running out there 
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wliich will make it veiy awkwaid for an enemy, not knowing 
its position, to attack tbem. There is one thing, the French 
will find it difficult to sail out if they want to. You see the 
wind is on shore, and they are ail riding head to it. There 
can't be much water inside them. No doubt they could get 
out all right if they had plenty of time and no one to interfere 
with them, but it would be a difficult business to manage if 
the British fleet were upon them." 

At ten o'clock the next morning a number of large vessels 
were seen in the distance. They bore down towards Alex- 
andria, but the wind was light and they made but slow way, 
and it was five in the aflemoon before, having changed their 
course, they formed into line of battle and headed for the 
French fleet. The scene from the shore was intensely ex- 
citing. In e^ch fleet there were thirteen battle-ships, but the 
French ships were the lai^er and more heavily armed. They 
carried forty-six more guns, and the weight of their broadside 
was 14,029 pounds to 10,695 pounds, while they carried 2300 
more men, and were 5000 tons heavier. They had, too, in 
addition, four frigates, besides the mortar vessels, gun-bOats, 
and the battery on the island of Aboukir. Soon after six 
o'clock, the two leading vessels of the British fleet being 
within range, the French opened lire, as did the guns of the 
battery. Edgar uttered an exclamation of disgust as one of 
the largest of the English ships was seen to stop suddenly in 
her course. 

" She has run on the shoal ! " he exclaimed. " Look, our 
ships aie steering for the head of the French line ; they mean 
to go inside them," 

As the British vessels reached the head of the French ships 
they anchored one after another, each laying itself broadside 
to broadside against an opponent, and the battle commenced 
with terrible enei^, the tremendous roar of the guns astound- 
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ing the Arabs who were gathered on the sand-hills. At first 
the French reply was feeble. They were taken entirely by 
surprise by Nelson's manoeuvre. Believing that he could only 
attack them from outside, they had prepared only on that 
hand for the fight, and in clearing the decks for action all the 
useless gear and fittings had been piled over on the other side, 
and it was some little time before this could be cleared away 
and the guns got ready for action. Then for a time their fire 
was as heavy as that of the British. Nevertheless some of 
them had suffered terribly before they were able to return a 
shot] and this contributed in no small degree to the Bridsh 
victory. 

The loss of the CuUoden, which was the vessel which struck 
on the sands, and of the Leander, which went to her assistance, 
was serious, and had the French rear-admiral, Villeneuve, 
who commanded the five vessels at the rear of the French line, 
cut his cables and come to the assistance of his comrades, the 
eight British ships, engaged with as many French, would have 
been in a serious position. He did not do so, however, pos- 
sibly fearing to run his ships aground. Consequently the 
Alexandria and the Swi/tsure came in to the assistance of the 
British ships, some of which were being terribly damaged by 
the greatly superior weight of the French fire. The Belkrophon, 
dismasted and disabled by the enemy's fire, dropped out of 
the line, and the Alexandria took her place, while the Swift- 
iure attacked the Franklin, The Leander, seeing how hard 
was the fight, relinquished her attempt to get the CuUoden 
afloat, and, sailing in, engaged in the battle. 

For a time the issue was doubtful. The three English 
seventy-four-gun ships were matched against one of a hundred 
and twenty and two of eighty-four. Darkness did not put a 
stop to the engagement, which continued to rage with unabated 
fiiry, the battle being practically between twelve British ships 
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and eight French ships of the line and their four frigates and 
gun-boats. By ten o'clock five of the French van had sur- 
rendered, and the great hundred-and- twenty-gun ship, the 
Orient, was in flames. The excitement of the Arabs as the 
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battle continued was unbounded. It seemed to them that 
mortal men could not sustain so terrible a conflict, and ex- 
clamations of wonder and admiration rose constantly among 
them. 

The light of the buttting vessel enabled the whole of the 
terrible scene to be clearly witnessed. Half the ships were 
partly or wholly dismasted, the rigging was cut to pieces, and 
the sails were riddled with balls. The splintered sides, bul- 
warks shot away, and port-holes blown into one, showed how 
terrible was the damage inflicted on both sides. Higher and 
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higher rose the flames on board the Orient. Men could be 
seen leaping overboard into the water from the burning ship, 
and soon ^er ten she blew up with a tremendous explosion, 
the concussion of which was so great that many of the Arabs 
were thrown to the ground. For ten minutes a dead silence 
succeeded the roar of battle, not a gun was fired on either 
side. The British vessels near the spot where the Orient had 
lately floated lowered what boats there were uninjured, and set 
to work to rescue the survivors, who were either clinging to 
spars or were swimming. Several of these, too, were hauled 
in at the lower port-holes of the ships. 

The French ship Franklin was the first to recommence fir- 
ing, but after a few more broadsides from the Swi/tsure she 
hauled down her colours. The firing continued without any 
abatement until three o'clock in the morning. ■ It then died 
away for a time, but recommenced at six o'clock with fresh 
fiiry, and it was not until two in the afternoon that it came to 
an end. Villeneuve, seeing that all was lost, now woke up and 
■ cut his cables. Three of his ships ran aground, but with the 
Guillaume Tell and the Genireux and two frigates he made 
off, there being only one British ship that was in condition to 
make sail in pursuit. The two line- of- battle ships and one of 
the frigates were afterwards captured by a British squadron. 

Thus of the thirteen French ships of the line eight had 
surrendered, one had blown up, two had escaped, and two 
were on shore. If the Cttlloden could have got into action, it 
is probable that not one of the French fleet would have left 
Aboukir Bay. The British loss in killed and wounded was 895. 
3105 of the French, including the wounded, were captured, 
and 5325 perished in the fight. The victory was the most 
decisive that was ever won at sea. 
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A STREET ATTACK 



NOT until the last gun was fiied did Edgai and his Arab 
friend return to their tent, utterly worn out by excite- 
ment and watching. 

" I told you what it would be, Sidi," Edgar swd as they weot 
along. " 1 was certain that we should thrash them. It is a 
tremendous victory, and you see it is as important for you as it 
is for us, for the French army is now cut off. It will be a long 
time indeed before the French can fit out another fleet strong 
enough to have even a chance of fighting ours, and, as far as I 
can see, the only possible escape for their army is to march all 
the way round by Syria to Constantinople, and I should think 
that after this the Sultan will at once declare war with 
them, for by conquering Egypt they have taken one of his 
provinces." 

This turned out to be the case. The news of the capture 
of Egypt had filled the Sultan with indignation and rage, but 
the fear excited by the success of the French arms in Europe 
deterred him from declaring war against so formidable a foe 
until the report of the destruction of their fleet reached Con- 
stantinople, when he at once plucked up courage, declared war 
against France, and ordered two armies to be gathered for the 
reconquest of Egypt. The news of the destruction of the 
French fleet caused intense excitement throughout Egypt. It 
showed that the French were not, as many had been inclined 
to consider them, invincible, and that it was improbable they 
would be able to receive any reinforcements from beyond the 
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A week previously the Arabs had felt completely crushed ; 
now the feeling of independence and hope sprang up again, 
and the whole situation was at once changed. Sidi had, 
directly the fight came to an end, sent off one of his followers 
to meet his father, and to inform him of what had taken place. 
Four days later the tnan returned ; he had met the chief and 
his party just as they had reached the river. The latter had 
resolved at once to rejoin the desert tribesmen, and to escort 
the caravan back to their oasis ; his wife, the women, and the 
animals were to remain there. The party now at the encamp- 
ment with Sidi were to join him at once. 

"The sheik bids me say," the messenger went on to Sidi, 
"that he would that you should not wait until the others are 
ready to start, but, if he is willing, should at once ride with your 
white friend to Cairo, if he is disposed to go with you ; there, 
from his knowledge of the language of the Franks, he would 
be able to gain much information as to their designs. 

" He bids you regard him as your leader, and to act as he 
may advise. Two of us are to go with you to look after your 
horses. He begs that one of you will come to the base of the 
Great Pyramid on the twelfth day after I left him, that is, in 
ten days from now, to tell him what news you have gathered 
and to consult with him. He is convinced that the news you 
send him will call all the Arabs to arms again." 

"That is just what I should wish," Edgar said. "I have 
been thinking for the last four days that I should hke to be at 
Cairo. That is the place of interest now." 

He and his friend talked the matter over. "It will be 
better," Edgar said, " that we should go as simple Arabs, and 
that we should take two horses of less value than those which 
we now ride. You could send them up by the party that will 
rejoin your father. As two young Arabs on ordinary horses, 
we should attract no attention. We could encamp with our 
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two men just outside the town, and go in and out as we 
pleased ; no one would be likely to notice or question us. Or 
we m^ht even wear the dress of the fellaheen, which would 
be safer still, for if the Arabs begin to make attacks upon 
French parties, as they arc likely to do, any of them wandering 
in the streets of Cairo might be regarded with suspicion by the 
soldiers." 

" I will do just as you advise, Edgar. I suppose that we 
had better start at once." 

" Certainly, as soon as we have eaten a meal. Will the man 
who brought the news in be fresh enough to start again at 
once ? " 

" Certainly he would," Sidi said in a tone of surprise ; " an 
Arab never feels fatigue on horseback. Of course he must 
have a fresh horse. I will pick out another man to accompany 
us, and two horses for ourselves. There are two that would 
suit us well, for they are both sound and fast, though but poor 
animals to look at, and no one will cast an eye of envy upon 
them." 

" That is just what we want, Sidi." 

In less than an hour they were galloping across the plain. 
The journey of i ro miles was accomplished in two days, and 
the party, without entering the town, encamped on some 
waste ground outside the walls. Here were many small huts 
belonging to the poorest class of the population, together with 
many small shelter tents of black cloth erected by parties of 
wandering Arabs like themselves. They had, on the previous 
night, changed their attire, and had nothing to distinguish 
them from the poorer classes of Arabs, who, having given up 
the desert life, earned a precarious existence in the towns. 
The two men with them looked with disdain at their sur- 
roundings, and Edgar felt obliged to warn them. 

"Von must remember," he said, "that the lion couches 
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before he springs, and crawls and conceals himself until he 
is within reach of his prey, so is it needful also for us to bear 
ourselves humbly. We are come to see what the French are 
doing; how they comport themselves, and what is the feeling 
among the population. We are as spies who come to exam- 
ine a country before it is attacked, and to carry out our object 
we must bear ourselves so that suspicion may not fall upon us. 
If you are questioned, remember that we are four men ready 
to act as guards to a caravan or on any such service that may 
present itself." 

Leaving the two men to look after the horses, Edgar and 
Sidi entered the city. The scene was intensely interesting, 
Cairo being vastly more oriental in its appearance than 
Alexandria. The narrow streets were crowded ; strict orders 
had been issued against plundering. Napoleon being anxious 
to win the good-will of the population, and merchandise of all 
sorts was displayed in the shops. Each trade had its special 
bazaar, the gold and silver smiths, the dealers in silks, in car- 
pets, richly embroidered garments, tobacco, long pipes with 
jewelled mouthpieces, narghiles with their long twisted stems; 
workers in iron, vendors of the yellow shoes used by the 
women in walking, the dainty gold-embroidered velvet slip- 
pers for indoors, or the pointed upturned shoes of the men, 
had each its own bazaars scattered throughout the streets. 

Women, in their long dark blue garments, and the hideous 
white linen yashmak, covering the whole face below the eyes 
and falling to the breast, moved through the crowd; others 
of higher rank, seated on donkeys and attended by eunuchs, 
made their way back from the baths, or from visits Co their 
friends. Stout Turkish merchants or functionaries rode along 
perched on high saddles, looking as if they would bear to the 
ground the little donkeys, that nevertheless went lightly along 
with their burden. French soldiers abounded, gazing into 
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the shops, and occasiODally making small purchases, chatter- 
ing and lai^hiog, the fatigues and sufferings of the march 
being now fbigotteo. 

There were comparatively few of the richer class in the 
streets, many of these having left the city at the approach of 
the French, while on the night before the latter entered there 
had been serious tumults in the city, and the houses of many 
of the beys had been broken into and sacked. Through all 
this crowd Edgar and Sidi wandered unnoticed. 

"It does not look as if there were any strong feeling 
against the Franks," Sidi remarked, as they issued into a 
large square which was comparatively deserted, and seated 
themselves on a bench in the shade of the trees near a 
fountain. 

" No i but it is not here that one would expect to find any 
signs of disaffection. No doubt the traders are doing a good 
business, foe every officer and soldier will be sure to spend all 
his pay in presents for those at home, or in mementos of his 
stay here, and I am sure the things are pretty enough to 
tempt anyone. It is in the poorer quarters that trouble will 
be brewing." 

Presently a group of French officers came along and seated 
themselves at a short distance from the two young Arabs. 
Having not the slightest idea that these could understand 
what they said, they talked loudly and unrestrainedly. 

"The thing is serious, gentlemen," one of them, who was 
clearly of superior rank to the rest, said. "Since the news 
of this most unfortunate affair arrived, there has been a great 
change in the situation. For the last two days there has not 
been a single horse brought into the horse-market, and the 
number of bullocks has fallen off so greatly that the commis- 
sariat had difficulty this morning in buying sufficient for the 
day's rations for the army, but the worst of it is, that assassi- 
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nations are becoming terribly common, and in the last three 
days fifty-two men have been killed. There will be a general 
order out to-morrow that men are not to go beyond certain 
limits, unless at least four are together, and that they are not, 
under any pretext whatever, to enter a native house. 

" Besides those known to have been killed, there are twenty- 
three missing, and there is no doubt they too have been mur- 
dered, and their bodies buried. The Egyptian head of the 
police has warned us that there are gatherings in the lower 
quarters, and that he believes that some of Mourad's emis- 
saries are stirring the people up to revolt. A good many par- 
ties of Arabs are reported as having been seen near the city. 
Altogether I fear that we are going to have serious trouble ; 
not that there is any fear of revolt, we can put that down with- 
out difiiculty, but this system of assassination is alarming, and 
if it goes on, the men will never be safe outside their barracks, 
except in the main thoroughfares. One does not see how to 
put it down. An open enemy one can fight, but there is no 
discovering who these fellows are in a large population like 
this, and it would be of no use inflicting a. line on the city for 
every French soldier killed ; that would affect only the richer 
class and the traders. There is no doubt, too, that the news 
that our fleet has been completely destroyed has dispirited 
' the soldiers, who feel that for the present, at any rate, they 
are completely cut off from France." 

"That is certainly serious, general," one of the officers said, 
"and there seems only the project of the invasion of India or 
a march to Constantinople. After our march here, though it 
was but little over a hundred miles, and the greater portion 
of the way along the bank of the river, with our flotilla with 
stores abreast of us, neither of these alternatives looks as easy 
as they seemed to us before we set foot in this country." 

" No, indeed, colonel ; our campaign at home gave us no 
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idea of what the march of oui army would be across these 
deserts, and it certainly seems to me that the idea of twenty 
thousand men marching from here to India is altogether out 
of the question. If oui fleet had beaten the English, gone 
back and brought us twenty thousand more men, and had 
then sailed round the Cape, and come up to Suez to fetch us 
and land us in India, the thing would have been feasible 
enough, and m alliance with the Sultan of Mysore we might 
have cleared the English out altogether, but die land march 
seems to be impossible ; a small body of men could never 
fight their way there, a large body could not find subsistence." 

" No ; I fancy that Constantinople will be the place at 
which we shall emeige. A march to Palestine will, of course, 
be hard, but it is only three or four days from the Egyptian 
frontier. I don't fancy that there will be any difficulty on the 
way up through Syria and Asia Minor, and that almost every- 
where we shall find cultivated land, and an abundant supply 
of provisions for the army. As for the Turks, I have no doubt 
that we shall thrash them, if they venture to interfere with us, 
as easily as we did the Egyptians, I have no fear for the 
safety of the army, and if the Egyptians venture on a rising 
here, before we start, we shall give them such a lesson that a 
few thousand men left here should have no difficulty in 
keeping the country in order." 

They chatted for some time longer, and then moved off. 
Edgar repeated to his friend the substance of their conversa- 
tion, and they then returned to their tent. The next day they 
wandered through the poorer portion of the town. Groups of 
men were assembled in many places, tallting excitedly ; when, 
as it sometimes happened, a party of French soldiers came 
along, they broke up, only to assemble at another spot. Sidi 
and Edgar mingled with them, and gathered that in a short 
time there would be trouble. It was agreed that so long as the 
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whole French anny remained there nothing could be done, but 
it vas regarded as certain that it would soon break up. It 
was ai^ed that they could not remain at Cairo. Mourad was 
gathering a large force higher up on the Nile, The Arabs were 
moving again. Damietta and Rosetta would have to be occu- 
pied. There were numbers of the Mamelukes between Cairo 
and Suez. The French could not remain quietly until the 
whole country was in arms against them. No doubt columns 
would be sent ofT, and as soon as they were gone, the time for a 
rising would come. 

They were going down a quiet lane when two men came out 
from a house. One of them looked fixedly at Sidi and ex- 
claimed : 

" This is the Arab boy who got us into trouble at Alexandria ; 
now it is our turn." 

Paying no attention to Edgar, who was so entirely altered by 
his disguise as to defy recognition, the two men seized Sidi, 
and began to drag him into the house, Edgar sprang forward 
and struck one of them so heavy a blow in the face that he 
released his hold of Sidi and staggered back against the wall. 
Then with a shout of fury he drew his knife and rushed at Edgar. 
The latter also snatched his knife from his girdle, shifted it 
mto his left hand, and threw himself into the usual boxing 
attitude with his left foot forward. The Maltese paused in his 
rush. This line of defence was altogether new to him. He 
had been engaged in many a fierce fray, but his opponents had 
always, like himself, fought with their knives in their right 
hands. 

The momentary indecision was fatal to him. With the 
speed of a practised boxer Edgar changed feet. Springing 
forward with his right foot in advance, he caught his opponent's 
wrist with his right hand, and snatched the man's armVross his 
body, and plunged his own knife to the hilt under the other's 
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arm. He was but just in time, for the Greek, who, having 
hurled Sidt into the passage, had turned to the assistance of his 
comrade, was close upon him, giving vent to a hoarse howl of 
fury as his comrade dropped. Edgar faced him in the same 
attitude as that in which he had met the Maltese. The man 
paused out of reach and then crouched, swaying his body 
from side to side In readiness for a spring, but he never gave it. 
Sidi, although thrown heavily down, had leapt up ^ain with 
the activity of a cat, and with a single bound from the door he 
reached the Greek and buried his knife between his shoulders. 
Almost at the same moment there was a shout from the other 
end of the street, and two or three men were seen running 
towards thero, 

" Through the house, Sidi 1 " Edgar exclaimed. 

They rushed in, closed and fastened the door, and then ran 
out into the yard behind the house, which was fortunately 
empty. They were over the wall in a moment into another 
yard, entered a door that stood open, went noiselessly along 
the passage, for both were barefooted, opened a door and 
went out into the lane beyond, pausii^ for a moment before 
they did so to see that there were no blood-stains that would 
attract attention on their dress. As their arms were bare, 
there were but a few spots of blood to be seen. They wiped 
the blood from the hands that held the knives on the inside 
of their dress, and then walked quietly out, pulled the door to, 
but did not attempt to close it, walked quietly down the lane, 
took the lirst turning, turned again four or five times, and 
then quickened their pace to a fast walk, and in ten minutes 
emerged from the labyrinth of lanes they had been traversing. 
Up to this time not a word had been spoken ftom the moment 
they entered the house. 

"We are well out of that. Sidi," Edgar said, " Who would 
have thought of our meeting those two scoundrels again? I 
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am Sony that I had to kill that man, but it was his life or 
mine." 

"You have assuredly again saved my life, Edgar. I am 
sure that they would have murdered me." 

" No doubt they would," Edgar said. " But as I was with 
you, and was not likely to stand and look on while they did it, 
it was a fight of two against two, and you did your share." 

" It was a poor share, brother. You drew off the attention 
of the man that would have killed me, and I had but to strike 
him down without danger to myself. Again you have saved 
my life." 

" That may be, but I think that you in turn saved mine, 
for I doubt whether I should have got on as well with the 
second fellow as I did with the first." 

" Oh, I have no doubt you would ! " the young Arab said 
confidently. " How did you kill him? I saw nothing of it," 

"It was simple enough," Edgar replied, and related how 
the short conflict had begun and ended. 

"You must really teach me these things, Edgar. It is 
wonderful how quick you are, and with a knife too; for I 
have heard you say that in England people never fight with 
knives." • 

" One learns quickness from boxing," Edgar said carelessly. 
"That is one of the advantages of it. It teaches one to 
think quickly and act quickly ; and if one can fight with one's 
fists, of course one can fight with a knife. It was a boxing 
trick I used, and a very useful one, and more easy than it 
would be against a good boxer, who would have hit me with 
his left before I could strike my blow, but of course this 
fellow had no idea of doing that, so that unless I had failed to 
grasp his wrist it was a certainty. Did the other hurt you? 
I heard you go down with a crash." 

" I feel stiff," Sidi replied, " and I expect that I shall be a 
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good deal worse to-morrow, for I am sure I am bruised all 
down the back ; but that is no matter. It is a good thing 
that we have done with those two men ; I felt sure that they 
would try to be revenged on us if they ever fell in with us 
again." 

The next day, the anniversary of the establishment of the 
republic, was celebrated by a grand review of the troops, and 
a. few days later the news came that Desaix's division, which 
had set out in pursuit of Mourad on the day after the battle 
of the Pyramids, had overtaken him, and another fierce fight 
had ensued. The chai^ of the Mamelukes had broken one 
of the French squares, and for a time great confusion pre- 
vailed, but Desaix shouted to the soldiers to throw them- 
selves down on the ground, and then the next square opened 
so terrible a fire on the Mamelukes that they were forced to 
retreat. Two days later Kleber marched with his division 
for Damietta. 

In the native quarter the agitation continued, but so far 
peace had not been broken, and the French took little heed 
of what was passing, and had no idea that there was any 
danger of a rising. Had it been their object to provoke 
such movement, they could hardly have taken steps better 
calculated to bring it about. They had, in the first place, 
after their arrival proceeded to largely strengthen and in- 
crease the fortifications, and in doing so had altogether dis- 
regarded the feelings of the people, had pulled down houses 
and mosques, had desecrated tombs, and cleared away all 
buildings on spaces of ground across which the guns would 
play. This desecration of their sacred places had given rise 
to the deepest feelings of exasperation among the people. 

In the next place, many of the fortifications were con- 
verted so that the guns menaced the town instead of the 
country round, and at the citadel especially, which dominated 
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the whole city, guns were placed to overawe it The next 
step was deeply resented by the people, for interfering with 
their ancient usages. Cairo was divided into fifty quarters, 
each of which had a wall and gate. These gates were closed 
at night, or indeed at any time, by the orders of the chief 
of the quarter, and the interruption caused by these breaks 
in the line of communication had given rise to many quarrels 
between the soldiers and the townspeople. The inconven- 
ience was a distinct one, and the French, without givii^ any 
notice of their intentions, sent a strong party of engineers, 
supported by troops, to demolish all these gateways. 

The taxes were onerous in the extreme. By means of a 
council that had been appointed, consisting of notabilities who 
had, either by fear or bribery, been brought over to the side of 
the French, a crushing taxation was imposed, and this ren- 
dered the trading and upper classes, upon whom the burden 
principally (ell, as hostile to the French domination as were 
the lower classes. Thus the French themselves had, by their 
high-handed conduct and their absolute disregard for the 
feelings and religious sentiments of the people, prepared a 
mine that was on the point of exploding. 

That afternoon a messenger arrived from the sheik, saying 
that he should be at the Pyramids on the following morning, at 
nine o'clock, and that he wished them to meet him there. 

" Would you take the men with us, Edgar? " 

" No, I think it would be best to leave them. They are 
well established here now, and have come to be looked upon 
by those around them as having left the tribe altogether and 
as intending to work as carriers. I should tell one or other of 
them to go into the town every day, and see how matters are 
going on. If your father, as I hope, decides to take no part 
in any attack on the French here, he can easily send a mes- 
Benger to recall them." 
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Accordingly, the next morning they mouoted at daybreak, 
rode down to Boulak, and were, with their horses, ferried across 
the rivei ; then they mouoted again and rode to the Pyramids. 
An hour later a cloud of dust was seen rising to the south-west, 
and in a few minutes the sheik, with fifty followers, rode up. 

"What is the news?" he asked his son as he leapt from 
his horse. " We heard that the people of Cairo arc about 
to rise against the Franks, and numbers of our people have 
already ridden to join them in the attack," 

" The city is in a very disturbed state, father, but as yet the 
rising has not begun." 

" That is good, my som We were unable to strike a Wow 
at the Franks in the battle here; this time we will do our 
share, with the aid of Allah, 

" You do not think that that is well? " he broke off, as he 
glanced at Edgar. 

" It is for you to decide, sheik," Edgar said. " For my part, 
I do not believe that the rising will be successfiil. It is true 
that a large number of the French are absent. Desaix has 
gone with his division to capture the northern provinces and 
drive out Mourad Bey and the Mamelukes. Kleber marched 
yesterday, they say, to Damietta, but there is still a strong force 
here. I doubt not that the rising will be successful at first. 
Many French soldiers away from their regiments will be cut 
down and killed, detached parties may be attacked and over- 
powered, but I believe that in the end their discipline will tri- 
umph. Their carmon will sweep the streets, the guns of the 
citadel and the new forts that they have armed will shell the 
town; and although, if a really desperate defence is made, 
the town can hardly be captured without great loss, Bonaparte 
is sure to do so sooner or later, for, if necessary, he can call 
back Kleber and Desaix. It is a matter of life and death to 
them. Were the country to hear that Cairo had been re- 
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covered and the French driven out with heavy loss, there would 
be a rush to arms. The army would, I believe, be able to fight 
its way down to Alexandria, but when beleaguered there, unable 
to obtain any stores from the country round, and their retreat 
from sea cut off, their position would be desperate," 

" I do not say that you are not right," the sheik said gravely. 
" You understand the mode of warfare of these Franks much 
better than I do, and have been right in all your predictions 
of what would happen ; but whatever may be the danger, it is 
clear to me that it must be faced. Brave men do not shrink 
from encountering death, and how can a follower of the Prophet 
shrink from death in battle with infidels? Numbers of my 
countrymen will assuredly take part in the struggle, and did I 
ride away without sharing in the conflict, I should not be able 
to lift up my head ^ain. It may be that it is fated that I shall 
not return ; so be it ; if it is the will of Allah that I should die 
now, who am I to oppose it? 

" Let there be no more said on this. I know, my friend, 
that you are not afraid of danger, and that your counsel is not 
prompted by any thought of personal fear. I acknowledge 
that all you say may come to pass, but my mind is made up. 
Thousands of Arabs will fight there, and I shall not draw back. 
Sidi will, of course, fight by my side, but it is not your quarrel, 
and there b no reason why you should risk your life in a struggle 
that you believe to be hopeless." 

" Assuredly, chief, I shall ride with you. You have treated 
me as one of your tribe, and I have come to regard myself as 
such, Sidi is as my brother, and were there no other reason, 
I would ride to battle by his side. Moreover, this is as much 
my business as yours. My country is at war with France, and 
if at present Egypt is invaded by them, it is not because France 
desires to capture Egypt, but because by their occupation of 
the country they hope to strike a blow at England." 
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" It is well I " the chief said. " I think not that either you 
or Sidi wilt fall. Allah sent you to his aid when he was ia 
danger, and he would hardly have done so had it been his will 
that you should both perish so shortly afterwards ; but we are 
all in His hands, and shall die when our time comes, and not 
before." 

Then, as if dismissing the subject, he asked Sidi what had 
happened in the town, and whether they had been questioned 
by any as to their business. 

" The- principal thing, father, that has happened to us is, 
that we again met the two men who attacked me at Alexan- 
dria and were beaten and turned out of the city, and as it 
happened then, I should have lost my life had it not been for 
my brother." 

"Tell me about it," the sheik said, his face hardening and 
his fingers playing with the hilt of the long knife in his sash. 

Sidi related the whole adventure. 

The sheik stood stroking his beard gravely as Sidi spoke. 
His eyes turned from his son to Edgar. 

" BishmiUah ! " he exclaimed, when the story was finished, 
"Allah must have sent you to be Sidi's protector. Without 
doubt, he would have lost his life had he been alone. Truly 
it is a wonderful thing this English science that you possess, 
and that enables you, though but a lad, to knock down strong 
men, and although unused to a knife, to slay ruffians accus- 
tomed to it from their childhood, with their own weapons. 
More than ever am I beholden to you, Edgar. Twice have 
you saved my son's life. Had you been alone, these men would 
not have recognised you, and it was but because he was attacked 
that, as on the last occasion, you joined in the fray. Show me, 
1 beg you, how you slew this man," 

" It was simple, sheik. Had I fought him in his own fashion 
he would, I have no doubt, have killed me. But my method 
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was as new to him as his would have beeo to me. Wilt you 
draw your dagger and advance at me as if going to strike? 
Now, if I have my knife in my right hand also, you know what 
to do ; you would tiy to grasp my wrist with your left hand. I 
should try to grasp yours in the same way. We should struggle, 
but with your superior strength you would soon wrench your 
right hand free, and strike me down. Now, you see, I take 
my dosed knife in my left hand, pointing it straight towards 
you, with my left foot forward ; that is the position in which 
we stand when we use our fists. You, like that Maltese, arc 
puzzled, and stand, as he did, for a moment indecisive ; that 
would have been fatal to you. As you see, I leap forward, 
changing my advanced foot as I do so, catch your wrist, and 
pull your arm with a sudden jerk towards me, and at the same 
moment strike you under the arm with my left hand." 

An exclamation of wonder broke from the Arabs standing 
round listening to the conversation, as with lightning speed 
Edgar repeated the manceuvre that had been fatal to the 
Maltese. 

" Bishmillah," the chief ejaculated, "but it is wonderful I 
It is true I should have been a dead man had your blade 
been opened, and your movement was so rapid that I could 
not have avoided it." 

"No, because you were not accustomed to it. Had you 
been an English boxer you would have leapt back as quickly 
as I leapt forward. I should have failed to grasp your wrist, 
and should in that case have leapt back again to my former 
position, for had I remained thus I should have been at your 
mercy. Had I succeeded in doing so before you struck me, 
we should have been as we began, and I should have tried 
some other trick. Certainly as long as I stood with my left 
arm extended and my knife pointed towards you, you could 
not have closed with me — for I am much quicker on my feet 
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from the training that I have received — and I could have got 
back more quiclcly than youi knife could tail, and even if 
the blades fell at the same moment you would but gash my 
shoulder, whereas I should pierce you at a vital point. 

"It is with this as with other matters. You have been 
trained from childhood to sit your horse. Vou can stoop 
over while you are galloping at fiill speed and pick up a 
stone from the sand. You can twirl your lance round your 
head and throw it into the air, and catch it as it descends 
while going at full speed. You can do things that no 
untrained Englishman could do. So is it with me. I have 
learned boxing from the best masters in England, I have 
practised daily for two years and a half^ and I have gained 
a quickness that could not be imitated by one who has not 
had such teaching and practice." 

"It is true," the sheik said. "But it is not the less 
wonderful in our eyes that, though knowing the use of our 
weapons, we should be but as children in your hands when 
thus lighting on foot. I wonder no longer that you should 
so easily have conquered this man. What say you, my 
brothers ? " 

An exclamation of assent broke from the Arabs, who, in 
spite of Edgar's explanation, henceforth regarded him with 
an almost superstitious respect. As soon as the troop had 
arrived, Edgar had gone to see his horse, which, as well as 
that of Sidi, the sheik had brought with him. It had 
whinnied with pleasure as he came up to it, and he stood 
patting it for some time and giving it some dates. He now 
went over to it again, and on his return asked the chief: 

"Were you thinking of riding that splendid horse of 
yours? " 

" Certainly I was," he replied in a tone of surprise. 

"I do not mean to take mine," Edgar said, "and I think 
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that it would be a great pity if you and Sidi were to ride yours. 
I can uDderstaod, that, in a fight on the plains, it would be 
a great advantage to be so mounted, for either in pursuit 
or flight it would be invaluable, but in the narrow streets of 
Cairo it would be a sin to risk so splendid an aninaal, and the 
one I have been riding would be just as useful. We shall be 
fighting, not against cavalry, but against infantry and artillery, 
and it would be useless to ride a horse that would outstrip 
those of the rest of the band ; while even if we won the day 
our satisfaction would be lessened indeed had one to mourn 
the loss of one's friend." 

"You are right," the sheik said gravely. "Were I to lose 
Zeila it would be like the loss of a child; we love each other 
dearly. I had not thought of it before. It seemed to me a 
matter of course that if I rode in the battle she should carry 
me as she has done a score of times ; but, as you say, this will 
not be like fighting in the desert, when man singles out man, 
and one's life depends as much upon the intelligence and 
quickness of the horse as upon one's skill with speai and 
scimitar. Two of my followers shall take our three horses 
back to our camp in the desert. You and Sidi are already 
mounted. One of the men shall give me his horse, and shall 
ride on Sidi's ; each will then have but one to lead. If my 
son and I are killed, the two horses will be valuable posses- 
sions to my wife." 

Accordingly the saddle was shifted from the sheik's horse to 
that of one of his followers, and the latter, with his comrade, 
was told to start for the oasis as soon as the rest of the par^ 
set out for Cairo. 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE RISING IN CAIRO 



AS soon as a meal had been eaten the Arabs mounted 
again, rode to a ferry two miles above the city, crossed 
there, and joined a large parly of their countrymen, who were 
gathered at a short distance from the city. There was much 
excitement among -them, for one of their number had just 
returned, bringing news that there was fighting in the town. 
Napoleon had gone in the morning to examine the ruins of 
Old Cairo. On hearing ttiat there were armed gatherings in 
various parts of the town, General Dupres started from the 
barracks of Birketelfi with a detachment of dragoons. On his 
approaching one of these gatherings lire was opened upon 
biro. He and some of his dragoons were shot, and the rest 
galloped with the news to Junot, who was in command, and 
who at once sent to acquaint Bonaparte with what was taking 
place. 

The latter returned at once, found the first two gates at 
which he arrived in the bands of the insurgents, and, making 
a detour, entered the town by that of Boulak, and, joining 
Junot, he ordered the whole of the troops to be concentrated 
in the great open space known as the Square of El-Esbekieh, 
where were the headquarters and barracks occupied by a 
portion of the troops, and the houses in which the staff- 
officers, servants, and others lodged. Cannon were placed 
at the mouth of all the streets leading from it, and the troops 
were ordered to remain under arms all night. The Arabs 
had, soon after the sheik's party joined them, entered the 
town by one of the gates that had been seized by the insui^ 
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gents, and established themselves in one of the large open 
spaces near the walls. Parties galloped down into the town, 
and from time to time brought back news of what was being 
done. 

They reported that no attacks had been made on the 
troops, but that the whole town was in a state of insurrec- 
tion; that the keepers of the French restaurants had been, 
for the most part, killed, and all their houses pillaged ; and 
that the insurgents had gathered in great force in the cem- 
etery, near the Square of El-Esbekieh. The sheik, with his 
followers and many of the other Arabs, rode down to this 
spot in readiness to take part in the attack that would, he 
supposed, be at once made on the French. Findii^ that 
nothing was done, the sheik rode to the Mosque of Gama 
El Ashar, where the leaders of the insurrection were gathered. 
He dismounted and went in. He found a tumultuous debate 
going on, a few being ready for instant attack, while the 
others ui^d the advisability of waiting until the next morn- 
ing, when many more Arabs and the inhabitants of Old Cairo 
and other places would have joined them. 

The sheik at once took part in the debate, and ui^ed 
strongly that the attack should be made without an instant's 
delay. 

"You are giving time for the Franks to prepare them- 
selves," he said. " You have already lost the advantage of 
surprise. After the first shot was fired there should not have 
been a moment of delay; but no shot should have been fired 
until you had given us notice. Then together we should 
have flung ourselves upon them when they were confused 
and dismayed, and had no time to form plans or to gather 
themselves in one place. You have already lost that advan- 
tage, but do not give them any longer time. You may be 
sure that already swift horsemen have been sent to order 
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the divisions that have just marched to return at once, and 
by to-morrow evening they raay be here," 

"You have spoken truly," one of the leaders said, "that 
no shot should have been fired until all was in readiness, 
and that we should then have attacked at once with all 
our force. But the impatience of individuals has de- 
stroyed our plans. The evil lias already been done; the 
Franks are gathered together. They can receive no rein- 
forcements until to-morrow night, while in the morning we 
shall be joined l^ fully 10,000 men; therefore nothing 
would be gained, and much lost, by attacking to-day." 

The majority of those present agreed with this opinion, 
and the sheik returned to the cemetery. 

"You were right," he said to Edgar moodily. "To be 
successful, such a rismg should have been prompt. They 
should have wasted no time in killing tradesmen and plunder- 
ing their shops. They should have hurled themselves at 
once upon the troops and cut them to pieces before they had 
time to recover from their surprise. Had they acted thus 
they might have succeeded. Now they have allowed the 
whole of the French to gather, with their guns, and after 
what happened in the battle, I fear there can be little doubt 
of what will occur when we attack them ; but this does not 
alter my determination to do my best towards gaining a 
victory. 

" Even if defeated the affair will not be without ad- 
vantage. The Franks will begin to see that, easy as was 
their first victory, the Egyptians are not a flock of sheep 
to be maltreated and robbed without even venturing to 
murmur, and that they cannot afford to scatter their forces 
all over the country. Moreover, the news that Cairo is in 
insurrection will spread through the country and excite a 
feeling of resistance. Many will die, but their blood will 
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not have been shed in vain. The French think that they 
have conquered Egypt — they have, in (act, but marched lo 
the capital. They only hold the ground they stand on, and 
it will not be long before they feel that even that is trem- 
bling under their feet." 

Some sheep that had been brought, slung across the 
horses, were cut up, fiies lighted, and supper eaten, and 
when two men had been posted as sentinels, the rest wrapped 
themselves in their burnooses and lay down -to sleep. 
Edgar's reflections were not pleasant, and he sat up for 
some time talking to Sidi. 

"You think that wc shall be beaten," the latter said, after 
they had talked for some time. "There is no reason, 
brother, why you should take part in a fight that you 
think will end badly. Why should you not leave us, and 
go out of one of the gates in the morning?" 

"I cannot do that, Sidi. I have, of my own ftee-will, 
cast in my lot with your people. It is thanks to them 
that I have escaped a prison and perhaps death, and I 
cannot withdraw now because there is danger. To tell 
you the truth, I am more disgusted at the murder of all 
the unfortunate shopkeepers than thinking of any personal 
danger to-morrow. There is nothing brave or patriotic in 
slaying unarmed men, and the deeds done yesterday are 
rather those of street ruffians thirsting for plunder than of 
men trying to shake off subjection to foreigners. Such 
doings as these bring disgrace upon a cause." 

This view of the case was new to Sidi. In the wars that 
the Arabs carried on with each other or with the tribes of 
Morocco, there was no fine distinction between combatants 
and non-combatants: women as well as men were killed or 
carried off as slaves, and that there was anything wrong in 
this had never occurred to him. 
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" But they are enemies," he ventured to protest. 

"They were foreigners, but not enemies," Edgar replied. 
" Many of them were setded here long before the French 
landed, and, like my father, lived peaceably among you. 
They are not in any way responsible for the action of the 
French government, or of Bonaparte and his army. Among 
civilised people, save that after the capture of a town by 
storm, the soldiers become maddened and behave sometimes 
like demons, the lives of peaceful people are never men- 
aced. Soldiers fight against soldiers, and not against quiet 
traders or cultivators of the ground. To me all that has 
been done to-day is nothing short of a murderous butchery, 
and to-morrow I would much more willingly join in a 
charge on the rabble who have done these things than upon 
the French soldiers, who are for the most part honest 
fellows and have injured no one since they came into the 
town, though they may have looted houses which they found 
deserted by their inhabiUnts. 

" However, as my country is at war with them, and I have 
an opportunity of fighting them, I shall do so, but I would 
rather have done it with an Arab force alone out on the desert 
than in conjunction with these blood-stained ruffians. How- 
ever, the matter is settled now, and at any rate it will be a satis- 
faction to fight by the side of yourself and your brave father, 
who sees as well as 1 do that defeat is almost certain." So say- 
ing, he lay down to sleep, but with sore forebodings of what was 
likely to take place the next day. 

When daylight broke it soon became evident that the insur- 
gents had neither a leader nor fixed plans. Some were in 
favour of attacking at once, while others urged that it would 
be better for the French to do so. The argument was, that 
whereas at present the French were all assembled, ranged in 
order, and ready for an attack, they must be broken up as 
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soon as they issued from the various streets leading into the 
square. The sheik, after talking the matter over with Edgar, 
rode with some of his followers to the spot where the leaders 
were discussing the matter, 

"There is much in wliat you say," he exclaimed, when one 
of those who urged delay had spolten ; " but if we are to await 
their attack let us prepare for it. All who have firearms should 
go on to the roofs of the houses of the streets through which 
they will march, and fire down into them as they pass along. 
Those who have other arms should take their places in the 
lanes running out of them, and break into the column as it 
comes along, while we Arabs will charge them in front." 

Some strongly approved of this advice ; others said that the 
question must be referred to the council at the mosque, and 
things remained as they were before. 

The French had made a move early. Soon after daybreak 
Capuin Sulkouski, one of Napoleon's aides-de-camp, started 
with two hundred cavalry to make a circuit of the town, and 
to reconnoitre the position of the insurgents. He rashly 
charged into the middle of a large party of Arabs, but was 
killed with many of his men. Two hours later scouts rushed 
into the cemetery, and announced that the French were in 
movement along the streets leading towards it, and almost im- 
mediately afterwards several batteries, which had been placed 
during the night on spots commanding the cemetery, opened fire. 

There was no hesitation now on the part of the insurgents ; 
they rushed forward in confused masses to meet the enemy. 
As they did so the leading ranks of the columns opened, and 
cannon, which were being dragged along by the infentry, 
poured volleys of grape into the crowded mobs. Many of the 
Egyptians ran into the houses, and from there kept up a 
heavy fire. But pressing steadily forward, the French fought 
their way into the cemetery, and, opening out, poured such 
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heavy volleys into the Egyptians tliat these q>eedily ran up the 
streets leading from it, leaving numbers of dead behind. The 
Arabs had fallen back before the French entered the square, 
as the crowded tombstones rendered it impossible for them to 
act with any effect there, and the sheik's party, with several 
others, took up their position at some distance up the principal 
street leading towards the mosque. 

As soon as a heavy French column entered this street fight- 
ing began in earnest. From roof and window a deadly fire 
was poured into them ; bodies of men armed with sword and 
dagger rushed out of the narrow lanes and threw themselves 
on the flanks of the column. Many French soldiers were 
killed, but the bayouet did its work, and the assailants who 
had pierced the column fell to a man. 

The blood of the French soldiers was now up. The sudden 
attack upon them, the killing of many of their comrades, and 
of several distmguished officers who had been caught riding 
unguardedly through the city, had exasperated them to a pitch 
of fury. They had been under arms all night, and the sight 
of many shops gutted, and their late inmates lying dead at 
their doorway or in the road, filled them with a thirst for ven- 
geance, and they moved forward eagerly. 

" Now it is our turn ! " one of the Arab sheiks said sternly ; 
then raising his war-cry he led the way down the street, 
followed by a hundred of his followers. Behind them rode 
Ben Ouafy, with Sidi and Edgar beside him, and his own 
band following closely. There was only room for eight men 
to ride abreast. Although their front ranks were swept away 
by the fire of the leading ranks of the French column, the 
Arabs charged with splendid bravery, but when within twenty 
paces of the column there was a sudden movement, the ranks 
opened, and two cannon loaded to the muzzle with grape 
poured a murderous discharge into them. 
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The effect was terrible. The greater portion of the band 
that led the charge was swept away ; the others would have 
turned, but the Beni Ouafy were racing forward, " Charge," 
the sheik cried, " before they can load again I " 

" Forward, forward I " the Arabs' war-cry pealed out loud 
and shrill from a hundred throats, and the whole then dashed 
down upon the French column. The leading ranks were cut 
down, the cannon were for the moment captured, and the 
Arabs pressed forward with shouts of victory; but the French 
in front, pressed upon by those behind, could retreat but a 
short distance. Those in ftont defended themselves with 
bayonet and clubbed muskets, those behind poured their fire 
into the Arabs, who, being raised above their comrades' heads, 
offered an easy mark. . 

The road was speedily blocked with fallen men and horses, 
but the struggle continued until there was a movement from 
the French column, and, pressing their way along, a number 
of soldiers dragged two more guns to the front. Then the 
head of the column opened sufficiently for the muzzles to pro- 
ject between those of the first line, and again the storm of 
grape swept the street. This was too much for the Arabs, 
and those who survived turned their horses and galloped back. 
The sheik and his party had just reached the French line, all 
in front of them having fallen, when the cannon poured their 
contents down the street. Edgar had caught sight of the guns 
just before, and uttered a warning shout. 

"To the right, sheik, to the right t " while he himself, with 
a sharp pull at the bridle, caused his horse to wheel to the 
left, and thus when the guns were fired, their contents passed 
between Edgar and his two friends. The sheik gave a cry of 
dismay as he saw that the greater part of his followers were 
destroyed, and shouted to Sidi and Edgar to fly for their lives. 
Riding at a mad gallop they dashed along, but the bullets of the 
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French pursued them vengefully, and half-way down the street 
£dgar felt a sudden sharp pain in his right arm, and at the 
same moment his horse gave a sudden spring and then rolled 
over. He was at the time somewhat in rear of the sheik and 
Sidi, and they were for the moment unaware of what hap- 
pened to him. Fortunately the horse did not fall upon him, 
and in an instant he was upon his feet again. 

Looking round he saw that he had fallen close to the open 
door of a shop with an Italian name over it ; he ran into it. 
The shop had been completely ransacked, and three bodies, 
those of the proprietor and two lads, lay on the floor. ITiere 
was no door leading out behind, and he ran up the stairs. 
The rooms were littered with the remains of the furniture and 
belongings. The bedding, curtains, and everything that could 
be of use to the spoilers were gone, but the European clothes, 
which could not be worn by them, were still about. The only 
windows looked into the street. There was no apparent means 
of escape ; the only hope was in disguise. Tearing off his 
Arab garments and thrusting them into a cupboard, he threw 
on, without a moment's delay, trousers, a coat that buttoned up, 
and a pair of European shoes, thrust a cap on his head, and 
then ran downstairs again. Fortunately the column, after de- 
feating its assailants, had paused for two or three minutes, 
while the soldiers broke into the houses from which they had 
been fired upon and slew all they found in them, and its head 
was still a hundred yards away when Edgar looked cautiously 
out. He had time to throw off his coat and to hastily bandage 
the wound in his arm, from which the blood had been stream- 
ing down ; then, as he heard the tramp of the advancing 
column, he ran down to the door, and as the troops came up, 
waved his hand, danced as if for joy, and shouted a welcome 
in Italian, mingled with &. few words of French, pouring at the 
same time a voluble string of maledictions on the ruffians who 
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had killed his master and his two comrades. A mounted 
officer riding at the head of the column shouted to him to go 
in and to remam quiet, saying that there was no fear that he 
would be molested now. Edgar drew back a little, but re- 
, mained at the door, sometimes shouting encouragement to the 
soldiers, sometimes apparently weeping convulsively, and act- 
ing as if half out of his mind with relief at his deliverance. 

As soon as the column had passed he returned upstairs, 
bandaged his wound much more carefully than before, put on 
a shirt, and chose the best garments that he could find. All 
these had no doubt belonged to the proprietor, and be now 
went boldly out and followed the French column. These met 
with very slight resistance on their road towards the Mosque 
of Gama £1 Ashar. When they neared this spot they halted 
until the other columns should reach the point of attack. Be- 
fore they had left the square General Gonmartin had moved 
round from Boulak with ten guns and taken post on the 
height near Fort Duprcs, and at mid-day thirty guns from this 
fort and the citadel opened fire on the town. As it was known 
to the French that great numbers of the fugitives from the 
cemetery had fled to the mosgue, where already a stroi^ 
body of armed men were assembled, it was deemed imprudent 
to attack it until secure that there was no danger of a great 
mass of the insurgents falling upon them while so engaged. 

Shells fell fast on the mosque, and fires broke out in 
several parts of the town. Edgar joined a group of several 
civilians, who, having either been hidden during the massacre 
or having escaped to the French lines, now came up, deeming 
that they would be safer near the troops than elsewhere. All 
had stories of hairbreadth escapes to relate, but, feigning not 
to be able to follow their narratives, Edgar, after a few words 
in Italian, joined the troops, who were engaged in eating the 
food that they had brought with them. 
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At three o'clock a tremendous roar of fire in the direction 
of Fort Dupres buret out, as some seven or eight thousand of 
the insurgents, among whom were a number of Arabs, poured 
out from the nearest gate to endeavour to carry the batteiy, 
while at the same moment a tremendous musketry fire from 
the minarets and roof of the Mosque of Hassan, and from the 
■ houses near the wall, was poured at the French artilleiymen, 
to prevent them from working their guns upon their assailants. 
Gonmartin, however, had with him three battalions of infantry 
and 300 cavahy, and with these he charged the advancing 
crowd, fhe Arabs fought bravely, but were, for the most 
part, slain, and the insurgents, unable to stand the heavy vol- 
leys, followed by a bayonet charge of the infantry, fled back 
to the gate from which they had sallied out, 400 of them being 
taken prisoners and sent to the citadel. 

A great number of the fugitives fled to the Mosque of 
Gama El Asbar, which was now crowded. Their reports 
of the disaster shook the courage of those already tiiere, 
and when four columns of French infantry emerged simul- 
taneously from the ends of as many streets, the fire opened 
upon them from the roof of the mosque was but feeble. Six 
guns were instantly placed commanding its gate, which was 
shattered after two or three rounds had been fired, and then, 
with a shout, the infantry rushed in and commenced the 
work of slaughter. This was terrible, no quarter was given, 
and some 6000 Moslems perished there, while 2000 had 
been killed in the previous fighting. 

Satisfied with this terrible act of vengeance, the French 
troops were inarched back to the square they had left in the 
morning, Bonaparte being sure that there would be no more 
rioting after the terrible lesson that had been taught the 
inhabitants. Late in the evening, indeed, the chief men 
waited upon him and implored mercy for the tonn. Serend 
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of them had been members of the council who directed the 
movement, but they represented that they had been com- 
pelled to act against their will, and Napoleon, satisfied that 
there would be no more troubles, pardoned them on condition 
of their at once issuing a proclamatiou condemning the riot- 
ers, and ordering all to return to their ordinary avocations, 
and to hand over to the authorities any who should preach 
mischief. 

After the capture of the mosque, Edgar went down to the 
great square occupied by the French, and gathered from the 
talk of the officers there the result of the sortie. All agreed 
that the Arabs had fought bravely, and that few indeed had 
left the field alive. Edgar made his way out of the town by 
the Boulak gate, which was still open, and found the two Arabs 
still at the spot where be had left them when he and Sidi 
rode off to meet the chief at the Pyramids. They were full of 
excitement at the battle that had raged all day. 

" I have bad news," he said, " I rode with the sheik and 
his son against the French, My horse was killed, and I 
received a wound in the arm, but, as you see, I obtained a 
disguise, and have escaped without further barm. Vou heard 
that there was a great fight outside the walls? " 

" Yes, my lord. Many men came running past here, and 
said that the French had beaten them." 

"I greatly fear," Edgar went on, "that the sheik and his 
son took part in that fight. Many Arabs went out with those 
who attacked the battery, and 1 think it almost certain that 
the sheik and his son were among them. Most of the tribes- 
men were killed in the fight in which I was wounded. The 
sheik would have joined his countrymen, knowing that there 
would be no mercy shown the Arabs taken in the town, I 
hear that almost every one of those who rode out were killed, 
and I want you to come with me to search among the dead. 
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for doubtless there are many wounded among them, and one 
or other may yet be alive. There will be a bright moon, and 
we shall have no difficulty in recognising them. It will be 
necessary only to search among those in white." 

The two men were greatly moved at the thought of the fate 
of theii chief, his son, and so many of their followers, and 
assented at once to his proposal. 

" We must wait until it gets quite dark," Edgar s^d. 
" Have you any food, for I am faint with hunger and loss of 
blood?" 

After he had finished his meal, the horses were handed over 
by the Arabs to the care of one of their neighbours, with 
whom they had made acquaintance. The rough tent was 
pulled down in order that they might wrap the dark blankets 
over them to conceal their white clothing. 

"You had better leave your pistols behind," Edgar said, 
" but take your knives ; we may come across some ruffians 
engaged in robbing the dead, and the knives may come in 
useful. I hope that, as is most likely, the French have sent 
down parties from the forts to watch the gates, so as to pre- 
vent any of the leaders in the trouble from making their escape ; 
but some plunderers may well have come across from Old 
Cairo, so it is as well to be armed. Take your lances also, 
not for fighting, but to make a litter with, should we find 
either the chief or his son." 

The sun had set a short time before they started, but the 
moon would not rise for another hour, and they were unnoticed, 
or, at least, unquestioned as they went round towards Fort 
Dupres. Indeed, they encountered no one on the way. The 
din of battle had been succeeded by a dead silence, no sound 
was heard from the city, whose population were awe-stricken 
by the events of the day, and terrified by the expectation of 
farther acts of vengeance by the French. Those in the 
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suburbs had heard but vague rumours of the fighting io the 
streets and of the massacre at the mosque, but they had 
learned from fugitives of the defeat of the great sortie, and 
knew that the insurrection had been completely crushed. The 
moon was just rising when Edgar and his companions reached 
the spot between Fort Dupres and the city walls, where the 
fight had taken place. 

The bodies lay thickly piled here at the spots where the 
struggle had been fiercest For a time they found none save 
those of the men of the city, but after two hours' search they 
came upon a number of Arabs, whose white garments showed 
up clearly in the moonlight. Lying among them were many 
bodies of French cavalrymen, showing that the Bedouins had 
sold their lives dearly. Body after body was carefully exam- 
ined, a few were found to be still living, and as the Arabs had, 
at Edgar's orders, brought water-skins with them, they were 
able to give some little aid to these. Presently they came to 
a spot where the bodies were more closely heaped than else- 
where and almost as many French as Arabs lay together. 

" Now, search most carefully," he whispered j " this is where 
the last stand was evidently made." 

The greatest caution was indeed necessary, for the fort lay 
a couple of hundred yards away, and the French sentries 
could be plainly made out against the sky-line as they marched 
backwards and forwards. Presently one of the Arabs uttered 
a low exclamation. Lying 'by the side of his dead horse, and 
surrounded by the bodies of five or six French cavalrymen, 
lay the sheik. His white dress was dabbled with blood, one 
side of his face was laid open by a sabre cut, and four or five 
patches of blood at various points of his dress pointed to the 
existence of other wounds. Edgar knelt beside him and 
placed his ear to his heart. 

" Thank God, he still lives 1 " he exclaimed ; " give me 
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your water-skiD; Hassan, lift his head." Edgar poured a 
little water between the sheik's lips, sprinkled some on his 
face, and then, tearing off a strip of his garment, brought 
together the edges of the wound in the fece, from which blood 
was still slowly oozing, laid a wad of rag along it, and then 
bound it tightly with the bandage. 

" We must see to the other wounds after we have got him 
away," he said. " Now, Hassan, do you two bind one of those 
spare blankets to the shaft of the two spears, wind it round 
them until the sides are not more than three feet apart." 

While the men were doing this, he continued to allow a few 
drops of water to trickle between the sheik's lips. When the 
stretcher was ready it was laid on the ground beside him ; he 
was gently lifted on to it, the cloak strapped to his horse's 
saddle was placed under his head, and the other spare blanket 
thrown over him. Then the two Arabs lifted the ends of the 
spears on to their shoulders, and, led by Edgar, made their 
way from the scene of conflict. When they had g<me half a 
mile they laid the sheik down. 

" Do you stay here, AU j pour a little water between his 
lips occasionally. Hassan and I will go back and look for 
Sidi." 

The sheik was lifted from the blankets, and Hassan shoul- 
dering the litter, they returned at a rapid pace to the spot 
where they had found the sheik. They had already made 
a hasty search here before leaving, but without success, and 
now examined with the greatest care the body of every Arab 
who had fallen near the spot, for Edgar made sure that, unless 
he had been previously stricken down, Sidi would have fallen 
near his father. Again their hunt was unsuccessful. Then 
they widened their circle until after three hours' search they 
became convinced that he was not among those who had 
&llen on the field, that he had either been killed in the city, 
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made prisoner, or escaped altogether. When at last convinced 
that further search would be useless, they returned to the spot 
where they had left the sheik. 

" He has opened his eyes," Ali said, " and murmured two 
or thiee words, but I could not bear what he said." 

" There are hopes at any rate that he is not mortally 
wounded," Edgar said. " Now let us go on again with him ; 
do you two each take one of the spears at his head, I will take 
my place at his feet ; we shall get on faster so." 

Bearing down towards the river, they reached, after an 
hour's fast walkmg, a grove of palm-trees near a village. 

"We will leave him here," Edgar said; "it must be five 
miles from the town. The French will have enough to do 
to-day without searching for wounded. Do you two stay 
with him. If he becomes sensible and wants anything, here 
is some money, and one of you can get food from the village, 
but beyond some fresh fruit to make him a cooling drink with, 
he is not likely to need anything. I shall return at once and 
enter the town by the Boulak gate as soon as it is open. I 
heard in the town that there were three or four hundred 
prisoners taken, and that they were confined in the citadel, 
and would be tried in the morning. The first thing to do is 
to find out if Sidi is among them, in which case I shall do all 
in my power to save him. Pour a little water over my hands, 
Ali. Wait a moment," and he took up a double handful of 
the sandy soil ; " now pour it on to this. I must get rid of 
these blood- stains," 

After a vigorous rubbing with the wet sand his hands were, 
as iai as he could see in the moonlight, clean, and with a few 
last words to the men, he started back for the city. It was 
with difficulty that he made his way to the spot where the 
horses had been left. It had been a terrible twenty-four 
hours, with their excitements and emotions, and he had lost a 
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good deal of blood fconr the flesh wound in his arm. The 
gray light was just stealing over the sky when he arrived there, 
and he threw himself down on a secluded spot a short dis- 
tance from his old camping-ground, and slept for a couple of 
hours. Waking, he went to the hut, by the side of which the 
horses were tethered. He and Sidi had spoken several times 
to the man who lived there, and he possessed two donkeys 
which worked for hire in the city. 

"You do not recognise me?" he said. 

The man shook his head. 

"I am one of the young Arabs who were staying in the 
httle tent close by. You see I am in disguise. It was not 
safe to be m the city yesterday in Arab dress, nor is it 
to-day." 

" Of course I remember you now," the man said. " Where 
are those to whom the horses belong?" 

" They are not likely to come here to-day. A friend of 
theirs was wounded in the fight at Fort Dupres, and they have 
found him and carried him off. I have been with them. 
Tell me, is there any blood on my fece? " 

The man shook his head. 

" Now I want you to go to one of the shops near the gate 
and get food for me. It matters not what it is, — some 
kabobs, or a pillau, or anything they may have, and a large 
bowl of milk. I am faint and weary. Here is money." 

In a quarter of an hour the man returned, and Edgar, after 
eating a hearty breakfast and drinking a quart of milk, felt 
greatly better. 

He now entered the town. There were no signs of re- 
newed fighting, and listenii^ to the talk of the officers near 
the headquarters, he gathered that Bonaparte had granted a 
pardon to the inhabitants, but that the prisoners taken in the 
attack on Fort Dupres, among whom were many of those most 
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deeply concerned in the rising, were to be tried at ten o'clock 
by court-martial, and that probably a great part of them would 
be shot 



CHAPTER vn 



HIRING a donkey, for he still felt weak, Edgar rode out 
to the citadel. He found the town gate open, as Napo- 
leon, to show his contempt for the population and his perfect con- 
fidence that they would not venture to rise again, had ordered 
everything to go on as usual. Paying the donkey-boy when 
within a short distance of the citadel, he sat down on a block 
of stone a little way off the road, and waited for the hour 
when the court-martial was to open. From what he had 
heard in the square he was afraid that the Arab prisoners 
would all be among those sentenced to death, as the general 
opinion was that a stem lesson was needed in their case, as 
they had, with the exception of those dwelling near Alestan- 
dria, proved themselves bitterly hostile to the French. 

" I am afraid that I shall have to lie," he said to himself. 
" I hate that, and I would not do it for myself, but the lie will 
hurt no one and may save Sidi. Anyhow I won't tell more 
than I can help." 

During the two hours that he sat there he made up his 
mind as to the story that he should tell. As the hour ap- 
proached, several French officers of rank rode into the citadel. 
He saw a few people go in on foot, but all were questioned by 
the sentry at the gate. A few minutes before ten he went up. 

" Yon cannot pass without an order," the sentry said in 
French. 
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" I wish to Speak to the officer," Edgar replied in a mixture 
of Freoch and Italian. " I am a witness. I have to give 
evidence at the trial of one of the scelerats." 

The sentry called a non-commissioned officer, who, after 
speaking a few words to him, entered the guard-house near 
the gate, and an officer came out. 

" What do you want to come in for? " he asked. 

" I have evidence to give, monsieur, for one who is, I be- 
lieve, among the prisoners. He is, like myself, but a lad ; but 
he saved my life from one of those villains of rioters and slew 
him with his own hand, when my employer, Signor Pancherasi, 
and two other of his assistants were killed by them. I would 
urge this in his favour." 

" Well, it is but fair that you should be heard ; " and callmg 
a soldier from the guard-house, he told him to accompany 
Edgar to the spot where the court-martial was to be held, and 
to inform the officer in charge of the prisoners that the lad 
desired to give evidence in regard to one of them. 

Thanking the officer, Edgar went up with the soldier into 
the great quadrangle. In one comer were a large number of 
prisoners, guarded by a line of soldiers with fixed bayonets. 
Three or four officers were standing on the steps in front of a 
large open door. One of them, as Edgar passed near, called 
out to his companion : 

" Whom have you got there, my man ? " 

The soldier led Edgar up to the group, saluted, and stood 
at attention. 

" He has come to give evidence for one of the prisoners, 
general." 

" It must needs be pretty strong evidence then," the officer 
said, " considering that they were all taken when fighting 
against us. Well, my lad, who are you?" 

"I do not speak French well, monsieur: Italian is my 
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My name is Giovanni Baptista. I was in the em- 
ploy of Signor Panclietasi, wlio sold goods of our country in 
the broad, street leading up from the square of £I-Esbekieh, 
where your soldiers beat the Arabs yesterday." 

"I recognise the young fellow," one of the officers said. 
" He rushed out, half out of his mind with joy, as I rode past 
at the head of the column. Well, go on, lad. Tell us what 
you have got to say." 

" Well, monsieur, an Arab boy saved my life when the 
others were killed. One had fired at me, and the bullet went 
through my arm, when the Arab, who had some of his people 
with him, sprang forward, and just as the man was going to 
rush at me with his scimitar he sprang upon him and stabbed 
him between the shoulders. I do not remember much more, 
for I was frightened ; but there was a quarrel between him and 
bis Arabs and the others. I think I fainted. When I came 
to, I was alone with the bodies of my master and comrades, 
and there I remained in hiding until your troops came along." 

"But why should this Arab have interfered in your be- 
half? " 

" A few days before, sir, I was going with a parcel of my 
master's goods through one of the narrow lanes, when I saw 
two rough men ill-treating an Arab boy. He seemed to be the 
son of a sheik, and they were trying to rob him and he resisted, 
and seeing that he was a boy like myself, I shouted at the top 
of my voice for aid, and ran in with my knife. Then we 
fought for a minute, but doubtless it would have gone hard 
with us, had not two of your soldiers, who heard me shouting, 
come running up, and the men then took to their heels. The 
young Arab said that his father would show his gratitude to me 
for having aided him, but I had not heard of him again until, 
hearing our cries, he ran in with some other Arabs, and, as I 
have said, saved me from death." 
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"Let me look at your wound?" the general said. Edgar 
took off his coat and showed the blood-stained bandage. 

" Well, you can look among the prisoners and see if your 
friend is here. If he is, when you see him brought in you 
must come in and repeat your story. By the way, how did you 
understand what this Arab said about bis father?" 

" I have been out here some years, monsieur, and can speak 
a httle Arabic." 

" Well, as you have lost your master, and are out of employ- 
ment, if you go down to the intendance and say that General 
Rombaud sent you, and that you can speak enough French and 
Arabic to get on with, they will find you some employment 
where you can be of use." 

" Thank you very much, monsieur," and bowing, Edgar went 
off with the soldier to the group of prisoners. 
. There were in all about a score of Arabs, and these kept in 
a body together. To his great joy, he recognised Sidi among 
them. His head was bound up, and he looked weak and 
exhausted, but, like his companions, and indeed the great pro- 
portion of the prisoners, he maintained an air of indifference 
to his position. Thinking it as well that he should not be 
recognised, and feeling sure that the guard would permit no 
communication to take place with any of the prisoners, Edgar 
turned away and went and sat down on some steps between the 
prisoners and those on which the officers were standing. In a 
few minutes they went in by the door behind them. 

Five minutes later a sergeant came out, and calling four men 
fiom a company drawn up near the door, went across to the 
group of prisoners and presently returned with six of them. Id 
a few minutes they came out again. Three of the men, in 
charge of a single soldier, were marched away in the direction 
of the gate ; the other three were taken to a door a short 
distance away, thrust in, the door was locked after them, and 
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two soldiers placed there as sentries. The barred windows 
told their tale, and Edgar had no doubt that the three men 
who had entered were sentenced to death. In the meantime, 
another party had taken six more prisoners in. So the matter 
proceeded for upwards of an hour, five minutes at the out- 
side sufficing for each batch. At the end of this time the 
group of Arabs was reached. Hitherto about half of the men 
taken had been suffered to depart, but this time the six Arabs 
were all taken to the fatal door. 

Edgar did not recognise any of them, and, indeed, he knew 
that the greater part of the sheik's followers had fallen in the 
attack on the French column in the street. Sidi was in the 
next group, and Edgar rose to his feet, saying to the soldier 
who still stood by his side, and who had heard the conversa- 
tion with the general, "That is the lad." The man went with 
him to the door, told the sentries there that the general's 
orders were that the witness was to be allowed to enter, and 
Edgar followed the party into a large room. Six French 
officers were seated at a table. The president, who was the 
general who had spoken to him, looked up. 

"Is that the lad?" he asked, pointing to Sidi. 

" That is he, monsieur." 

" As we have heard your testimony, it is not necessary to 
take it again." Sidi had given a sudden start on hearing 
Edgar's voice. "This young fellow has testified to us," Gen- 
eral Rombaud said to two of the members of the court-martial, 
who had not been present on the steps when the conversation 
took place, " that this young Arab saved him from murder at 
the hands of some of the rabble, by killing the man who was 
about to slay him, and that he did this in return for a service 
this young Italian had rendered him in succouring him when 
attacked, some time before, by two robbers. As he is but a 
lad, and, of course, acted under his father's orders, I think we 
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may make him an exception to the rule. Vou can go free, 
young sir, but let the narrow escape that you have had be a 
lesson to you not to venture to mix yourself up in treasonable 
risings again. You can take him away with you," he added to 
Edgar. 

Sidi moved away from his companions with an unsteady 
step. He bad made up his mind that his fate was sealed, and 
had been prepared to meet it, and the sudden revulsion of 
feeling was almost too much for him. He gave his hand si- 
lently to Edgar, and as the latter bowed and murmured bis 
thanks to the general, they went out together, one of the sol- 
diers accompanying them. In spite of his Arab stoicism, the 
tears were running down Sidi's cheeks as they issued into the 
open air, 

" I am not crying for joy that I am freed, brother," he said, 
" but with pleasure at seeing you alive. When we got to the 
end of that street and saw, for the first time, that you were not 
with us, and, looking back, could see that your horse had fallen, 
we gave you up for dead, and bitterly did my father reproach 
himself for having permitted you to share in our attack. He is 
among the dead, brother; I saw him fall. I had been sepa- 
rated from him by the rush of the French horsemen, but I saw 
him fighting desperately, until at last struck down. Then, 
almost mad, I struck wildly. I felt a heavy blow on my head, 
and should have fallen had not a French soldier seized my arm 
and dragged me across his saddle in front of him. I was dimly 
conscious of being handed over to the infantiy, and placed 
with some other prisoners. I sank down, and should have bled 
to death had not an Arab among them bandaged my head. 
The fight was nearly over then, and I was brought up here." 

" I can give you good news, Sidi, I went last night with 
the two men whom we had left behind, and searched for some 
hours among the dead for you and your father, and fbimd him 
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at last He was insensible, but not dead. We carried him 
off, and the other two are with him in a grove six miles away, 
and I have every hope that he will recover. He has five or six 
wounds, but I do not think that any of them are mortal." 

Sidi fairly broke down on hearing the news, and nothing fur- 
ther was said until they had issued from the gate. The officer 
was still there who had spoken to Edgar on entering. 

"So you have saved your friend?" he said pleasantly, as 
Edgar passed. " He is lucky, for I fancy he will be the only 
one of the Arabs who will issue out of here to-day." 

"I thank you much, monsieur, for having let me pass," 
Edgar said gratefully. " I feared so much that I should not 
be allowed to enter to speak for him." 

The officer nodded, and the two lads went out. They had 
gone but a hundred yards when Sidi said : 

" I must sit down for a while, Edgar. I have eaten nothing 
since yesterday morning, and I have lost much blood, and all 
this happiness is too much for me. Don't think me very 
childish." 

" I don't think you so at all, Sidi. It has been a fearful 
time, and I don't wonder that you are upset. Look, there 
is a quiet spot between those two huts. Do you sit down 
there ; you can't go on as you are. In the first place, your 
dress is covered with blood ; and in the next, you are too 
weak to walk, I will go into the town. There are plenty 
of shops close to the gate, and I will buy a bumoose that 
will cover you, and a change of clothes for you to make after- 
wards. I will get you some food and a little cordial." 

Sidi shook his head. 

"Nonsense, man!" Edgar went on. "This is medicine, 
not wine, and you must take something of the sort or you 
won't be fit to travel. I shall get some fellah's clothes for 
myself, a basket of food and other things to take out to 
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your father, and I will hire a couple of donkeys. You are 
no more fit to walk six miles than you are to Ay, and I feci 
rather shaky myself. I sha'n't be away more than half an 
hour." 

After ^eing Sidi seated in the place he had indicated, 
where he would not be seen by those passii^ on the road, 
Edgar at once went in through the gate. The provisions, 
and two or three bottles of good wine, were quickly pur- 
chased, but it took him some little time getting the clothes, 
for had he not bat^ined in the usual way, it would have 
seemed strange. As it was, the man of whom he purchased 
them congratulated himself on having made the best bar- 
gain that he had done for many a day. He bought two 
Arab suits, and two such as were worn by peasants, and 
a brown bumoose for Sidi to put on at once. Then, going 
out with the pro vision- basket and the clothes in a bundle, 
he went to the gate again, chose a couple of donkeys from 
those standing there for hire, and went along the road for a 
short distance. Telling the donkey-boy to wait with the 
animals until his return, he took the basket and the bur- 
noose, which had been made up into a separate parcel, and 
went to the spot where he had left Sidi, who rose to his 
feet as he reached him. 

" I am better now, and can go on." 

" You are not gomg on until you have made a meal any- 
how," Edgar replied ; " and I feel hungry myself, for I have 
been up a good many hours." 

Sidi sat down again. The basket was opened, and Edgar 
produced some bread and some cold kabobs (kabobs being 
small pieces of meat stuck on a skewer). Sidi ate some 
bread and fresh fruit, but he shook his bead at the meat. 

" I shall do better without it," he said. " Meat is for the 
strong. My wound will heal all the faster without it." 
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He did, however, drink from a tumblei Edgai had brought 
with him a small quantity of wine mixed with the water. 

"I regaid you as my hakim, and take this as medicine 
because you order it." 

"I feel sure that the Prophet himself would not have 
forbidden it when so used. You look better already, and 
there is a little colour in your cheek. Now, let us be off. 
If your father has recovered consciousness, he must be in 
great anxiety about you." 

" But I want to ask you about yourself? " 

" 1 will tell you when we are mounted. The sooner we 
are off the better." 

He was glad to see that, as they walked towards the don- 
keys, Sidi stepped out much more firmly than before. He 
had put on his bumoose as soon as EdgEir joined him, and 
this concealed him almost to his feet when he had mounted, 

" We are not pressed for time," Edgar said to the donkey- 
boy. " Go along gently and quietly," 

The donkey started at the easy trot that distinguishes his 
species in Egypt. 

" Now, Edgar," Sidi said, as soon as they were in motion, 
" here have you been telling me about my father, and I have 
been telling you about myself but not one word as yet have 
you told as to how you escaped, and so saved the lives of 
both of us. Allah has, assuredly, sent you to be our good 
genius, to aid us when we are in trouble, and to risk your 
life for ours." 

" Well, never mind about that now, Sidi. I will tell you all 
about it ; but it is a good long story." 

So saying, he narrated his adventures in detail, from the 
time when his horse fell with him to the moment when he 
entered the room where the court-martial was being held. 
He made the story a long one, in order to prevent his friend 
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from talking, for he siw when he had spoken how great was 
his emotion. He made bis narrative last until they came 
within a quarter of a mile of the village near which the sheik 
was bidden. 

"Now we will get off," he said, "and send the donkeys 
back." 

He paid the amount for which he had bat^med for- the 
animals, and bestowed a tip upon the boy that made him 
open his eyes with delight. They turned off from the load 
at once, made a detour, and came down upon the clump of 
trees from the other side. The Arabs had seen them ap- 
proaching, and welcomed Sidi with exuberant delight. To 
his first question, "How is my father?" they said, "He is 
better. He is very weak. He has spoken but once. He 
looked round, evidently wondering where he was, and we told 
him bow the young Englishman, his friend, had come to us, 
and how we had searched for hours among the dead, and, at 
last finding him, had carried him off. Then he said, 'Did you 
find my son? ' We told him no, and that we had searched so 
carefully that we felt sure that he was not among the dead, but 
that you had gone back to the town to try and leam some- 
thmg about him. He shook his head a Uttle, and then closed 
his eyes. He has not spoken again." 

" Doubtless he feels sure, as we could not find you, that yon 
are dead, Sidi. I have no doubt the sight of you will do him 
a great deal of good. I will go forward and let him know that 
you are here. Do not show yourself until I call you." 

The sheik was lying with his eyes shut. As Edgar ap- 
proached he opened them, and the lad saw he was recognised. 

"Glad am I to see you conscious again, sheik," he said, 
bending over him. 

The sheik feebly returned the pressure of his hand. 

" May Allah pour his blessings upon you I" he whispered. 
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" I am glad that I shall lie under the sands of the desert, and 
not be buried like a dog in a pit with others." 

" I hope that you are not going to die, sheik. You are 
sorely weak from loss of blood, and you are wounded in live 
places, but I think not at all that any of them are mortal." 

" I care not to live," the sheik murmured. " Half ray 
followers are dead. I mourn not for them; they, hke my- 
self, died in doing their duty and in fighting the Franks — 
but it is ray boy, of whom I was so proud. I ought not to 
have taken him with _me. Think you that I could wish to 
live, and go back to tell his mother that I took him to his 
death? " 

"He was not killed, sheik; we assured ourselves of that 
before we carried you away, and I found that, with twenty 
other Arabs and two or three hundred of the townsmen, he 
was taken prisoner to the citadel." 

A look of pain passed across the sheik's face. 

"Your news is not good; it is bad," he said, with more 
energy than he had hitherto shown. "It were better had 
he died in battle than be shot in cold blood. Think you 
that they will spare any whom they caught in arms against 
them? " 

" My news is good, sheik," Edgar said calmly ; " had it 
been otherwise I would have left you to think that he had 
died on the field of battle. I have reason to believe that Sidi 
has been released, and that you will soon see him." 

For a moment the sheik's eyes expressed incredulity; 
then the assured tone and the calm manner of Edgar con- 
vinced him that he at least believed that it was true. 

"Are you sure, are you quite sure?" he asked, in tones 
so low that Edgar could scarce hear him. 

" I am quite sure — I would not buoy you up with false 
hopes. Sidi is free. He is not far olT now, and will speedily 
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l>e here, directly he Imows that you are strong enough to 
see him." 

For a minute the sheik's eyes closed, his lips moved, but 
DO sound came from them, but Edgar knew that be was 
murmuring thanl^ to Allah for his son's preservation. Jben 
he looked up again. 

" I am strong enough," he said ; " your news has made a 
man of me again. Send him here." 

Edgar walked away and joined Sidi. 

"Be very calm and quiet," he said; "your father is very, 
very weak. Do not break down. He knows that you are 
close by, and is prepared to see you. Do not, I beg of you, 
agitate him; do not let him talk, or talk much yourself; be' 
calm and restful with him." 

He turned away and walked to the end of the trees, where 
he engaged in a short conversation with the two Arabs. 
Then he turned again, and went near enough to catch a sight 
of the sheik. Sidi was kneeling by his side, holding his hand 
to his heart, and a smile of happiness illuminated the drawn 
face of the wounded man. Satisfied that all was going on 
well, he joined the men. 

" In the basket you will find a small cooking-pot," he said. 
" Pick np some of the driest sticks that you can find, so as not 
to make any smoke. Put some kabobs into the pot, with as 
much water as will just cover them ; then place it over the 
Qre, and let it stew until the meat is in threads. Strain the 
broth off. I will give it to him, a sip at a time." 

" We need not be afraid of the smoke," one of the men 
said. " We went down to the village to get bread and dates. 
A man saw that we were Arabs, and asked us for news of what 
was going on in Cairo. Some fugitives passed along yesterday 
evening, and said that the French were killing all the Moslems. 
We told him that it was not as bad as that, but that many had 
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assuredly been slain. He called down maledictions upon the 
French, and seeing that he was a true man we said that we 
had a wousded comrade with us, and that he was lying in the 
grove. He told us that he was the owner of it, and that we 
were welcome to use it, but prayed us not to come to him 
again ; for if the Franks came along in search of fugitives, and 
happened to search the grove, and found that he had been 
supplying a wounded man with provisions, it might cost him his 
life. We told him that he need not fear, for that we would 
not betray him, but that, at any rate, we would not come to 
his shop again." 

" Then make the fire immediately, Hassan ; the sooner the 
sheik has a little nourishment, the better. If he seems strong 
enough to bear it, I want to carry him off to the mountains at 
once. It is quite possible that the French may be searching 
the villages round for wounded fugitives, and I would fain get 
him up among the hills. Sidi, too, has an ugly wound in the 
head, and needs a few days' rest. I think I have everything 
that they can want for the next two or three days, and you 
have a good supply of fruit. We must find some place among 
the rocks sheltered from the sun. When it is dark you must 
go down to the fountain and fill up your water-skins there." 

An hour later Edgar carried the cup of broth to the sheik. 

" Sidi, do you lift your father up a little — a very little. I 
want him to take some of this broth. It is all a question of 
keeping up your strength now, sheik, and I hope that you will 
try and drink a little." 

" I, too, want to get strong," the sheik said ; " I have some- 
thing to live for now," 

He drank a few mouthfiils, and then motioned to his son to 
lower his head down again. 

" 'T is strange," he said, " that we three should be together 
again when it seemed that none of us would meet on earth." 
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"It is vciy pleasant to be together again," Edgar said 
heartily, "and it will be more pleasant still when we ate able 
to get about again together." 

There had been but few words exchanged between father 
and son. To be restored to each other was sufficient, and the 
sheik had cot even wondered as to how his son had so unex- 
pectedly arrived. After drinking the broth he closed his eyes, 
and in a few minutes it was evident, by his quiet breathing, 
that he was asleep. 

Edgar moved quietly away, beckoning to Sidi to follow him, 
and when he joined him at the edge of the grove, told 
him of the plan that he proposed. 

" Do you think that he is strong enough? " Sidi asked. 

" I do not think that it will do him harm, Sidi ; indeed I 
think that if, before he goes to sleep, we lay him on that 
blanket that we brought him here in, we might carry hira with- 
out waking him. Of course I should tell him this evening 
what we thought of doing. It may be that the French will 
make no search for the wounded. I saw proclamations signed 
by some of the principal sheiks and ulemas, calling upon the 
people to be tranquil, and announcing that Bonaparte had 
consented to forgive the past ; but you know that did not pre- 
vent their trying those prisoners this morning, and, I doubt 
not, executing a large number of them. Therefore, although 
they may leave the lower class alone, they may seize any of 
their leaders they may find, and if they came upon your father, 
his wounds would show that he had been engaged in the fight- 
ing ; and if they took him to the town many of those who saw 
him there might denounce him as the sheik who led his horse- 
men against one of their columns. Of course they may not 
search, but it is as well to be on the safe side, and it is better 
to run the sUght risk that the journey might injure him than to 
chance his being captured here," 
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Sidi heartily agreed. 

" Now, Sidi, you may as well get rid of those clothes and 
put on the peasant's suit I tiought you. 1 shall do the same ; 
then should we be caught sight of, at a distance, we should 
simply be taken for two fellahs who have gone up into the 
mountains, either to shoot game or for some other purpose, 
while the white clothes would excite suspicion. I am sorry 
now that 1 did not get them for Hassan and Ali, but it is likely 
enough that I may be able to buy such things in the village. 
By the way, your father said, when we were riding from the 
Pyramids to the town, that there were a good many old tombs 
up in the hills. Of course, for to-night, it would be enough if 
we take him a short distance up, then to-morrow we can 
search, and if we can find one of those tombs, it will be a safe 
place for him to stop in ; and being cut in the solid rock, it 
would be pleasantly cool. There will be no fear whatever of 
any French soldiers coming along and entering there, and we 
can live quietly until he is fit to sit a horse. When you have 
taken off those things that you have on, you had better tear off 
a number of long strips for bandages. We did what we could 
roughly when we first carried your father off the field ; but we 
can bandage his wounds carefully now, and yours also must 
want looking to badly." 

When the sheik woke, after two hours' sleep, he drank some 
broth. His voice was louder and clearer, and it was evident 
that even the small quantity that he had taken before, and the 
quiet sleep, had refreshed him greatly. 

" Now, sheik," Edgar said, " Hassan and All are going to 
bandage your wounds carefully. They say that they are 
both accustomed to it, and no doubt they have some experi- 
ence, for wounds are common enough in your raids and 
forays." 

Edgar by this time had put on the dark-blue blouse, reach- 
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ing down below the knee and girt by a belt at the waist, which 
forms the main article of dress of every Egyptian peasant. On 
his head was a brown cap of rough wool, of something of the same 
shape as a fez. These, and a pair of low Turkish shoes, com- 
pleted his costume, underneath which he wore the European 
one, the trousers being rolled up above the knees, so as not to 
show. While the operation of dressing the wounds was going 
on, he went down into the village, and finding a shop where 
they sold such things, bought similar suits to bis own for the 
two Arabs, When he returned, the sheik's wounds had been 
dressed, a blanket rolled up under his head, and he was look- 
ing altogether more comfortable. Edgar now told him his" 
plan of carrying him off. 

" It will be best," he said, " much the best. Though I have 
said nothing, I have wondered to-day whether the French 
would come along, and it has troubled me ; besides, I shall 
gain strength faster up in the hills. Your plan is a good one. 
I think that I shall sleep well in the blanket. Even if I wake 
it will not matter ; the motion will be easy, and my wounds 
have been well bandaged, and I have do fear of their breaking 
out again." 

In addition to the severe sabre cut on the face, the sheik 
had another on the left arm. A third had struck him slant- 
ingly on the right side, as his arm was raised to strike ; a mus- 
ket shot had also made a deep groove on the hip. When in 
the village, Edgar had purchased, among other things, several 
slicks of kabobs, and when it became dark the two Arabs, now 
in their peasant dress, went down and filled the water-skins at 
the village well. The sheik drank off the rest of the broth, 
and was then carefully lifted and laid down on the blanket, 
which was still attached to the spears. The other blanket was 
then placed under his head, and in half an hour his son, who 
was watching him, was glad to see that he was again asleep. 
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Some more kabobs were put in the pot to stew, and when 
ready the broth was poured into a wine-bottle that Edgar had 
emptied. As soon as the moon was fairly up they started, as 
before, the two Arabs taking the pole at the sheik's bead, 
Edgar those at his feet, where the weight was comparatively a 
light one. Sidi would have divided this with him, but Edgar 
laughed at the idea. 

" I shall be well pleased, Sidi, if you can do the walk with- 
out needing help; the weight is really nothing. If he had 
been a big fleshy Englishman it would be a different thing 
altogether, but you Arabs are simply bone and muscle, and 
divided between three the weight is not worth talking about." 

The blankets had been rolled up and placed across the 
men's shoulders, the water-skins hung by their straps on 
either side, and they carried the baskets, on which were 
also placed the bundles of clothes, between thera. No stir 
or movement showed that the sheik was conscious of being 
lifted from the ground. After twenty minutes' walking they 
got beyond the area of cultivated ground, and were able to 
head directly for the hills, and two hours later they were well 
up among them, and Edgar and Sidi agreed that there was 
small chance indeed of any French parties, especially of 
cavalry, searching such broken and rugged ground. A spot 
was chosen where the ends of the spears could be laid on 
two flat stones high enough to keep the bottom of the ham- 
mock from touching the ground between them. 

Sidi bent over his father, and, listening to his breathing, 
saw that he was sound asleep. His only share of the burden 
had been a small, shallow iron pot, in which a little charcoal 
fire glowed brightly, A small b^ of this, the most common 
fuel in Egypt, had been bought in the village. The broth was 
poured into a tin, which was hung a short distance above 
the fire, so that it would warm slowly. Then Edgar and Sidi, 
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who were both completely worn out, wrapped themselves, one 
in his bumoose and the other in a blanket, and lay down; 
Hassan and Ali, who had by turns slept during the day, under- 
taking to keep watch by the side of the sheik, and to give him 
the broth as soon as he woke. 

Edgar dropped off to sleep instantly ; when he awoke the 
sun had risen. He saw that Sidi was still asleep. The ham- 
mock had been lowered to the ground, and AU was holding 
the cup to the sheik's lips. Edgar saw at once that he was 
better, the drawn expression and the ashen shade round his 
lips had greatly abated, and his eyes were brighter. Living 
so frugal and active a life, the Arab, like the Red Indian, can 
bear wounds that would be fatal to a dweller in towns ; and 
'as none of the sheik's wounds were in themselves very serious, 
and it was loss of blood alone that had brought him to death's 
door, the night's rest, the nourishment that he had taken, and 
above all, his joy at finding his son hving, had already placed 
him on the path to recovery. 

" I am glad to see you looking much better than you did 
yesterday," Edgar said heartily as be came up. "I hope 
that you have slept well?" 

" I have woke but twice, and each time took some of the 
broth, and straightway went olT to sleep again. I did not 
feel my move here, and was indeed surprised on my first 
wakuig, when Ali told me that I was safe up in the hills. 
See, I can already lift my right baud. I shall not be your 
patient long." 

" There is no hurry," Edgar replied. " After I have had 
some breakfast I shall start out to look for one of those tombs 
that you told me of. There we shall have shelter from the 
heat of the sun and from the night-dews. There will be no 
fear of the French lighting upon us; and indeed I do not 
think that, now they have Cairo under their feet again, they 
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will trouble more about the matter. They have other things 
to think about ; and although Cairo will be quiet for a long 
time after this, the French will know that their merciless 
slaughter of the Mussulmans will excite the deepest feeling 
of hatred against them, and that it will be even less safe than 
before for small parties to move about. 

" Kleber will no doubt start again with his division for 
Damietta. . Desaix is many days' journey to the south. Prob- 
ably a force will march to Suez. I heard it said by some 
French officers that this would probably be the next move, 
and Napoleon will not care to further weaken the garrison of 
the city by sending out search parties." 

" Is Sidi's wound a bad one ? " 

" No, it is nothing like so severe as that which you received 
on the cheek. It was a downright blow, but his turban saved 
him. It is a pretty deep scalp wound extending down to the 
ear, and he lost a good deal of blood, but it was"anxiety for 
you and the prospect of death for himself in the morning that 
caused it to seem more serious than it was. In three or four 
days he will be nearly himself again." 

"And you, did you escape unhurt? We deemed you 
certainly dead." 

" No ; my horse was shot, and I at the same moment got 
a bullet through my arm. Beyond the loss of a little blood 
it was of no consequence. I ran into a house close by and 
sheltered there until the French column came out, and then 
went out in some European clothes I found there, and had no 
more trouble," 
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CHAPTER VUI 
AN ECypHAN TOUB 



WHILE the Arabs were pieparing breakfast, Edgar 
searched for a spot where the sheik could lie in 
shelter during the mid-day heat; for, hot as it was on the 
desert sands, the heat was fully as great on the bare rocks 
of the hills. After some search he found a spot where two 
ledges of rock ran parallel to each other, with a passage of 
some six feet between them, on each side of which they rose 
perpendicularly some twelve feet in height. The fissures ran 
nearly north and south, and therefore, except for an hour at 
noon, the bottom was entirely in shade. 

It was within half a mile of the spot where they encamped 
for the night ; and returning, the sheik was carried there at 
once, and was laid on the blanket The spears were found to 
be long enough to reach across at the top. The blanket that 
had formed the hammock being unrolled, it formed a sort of 
awning that could, when the sun was high, be moved a little 
one way or the other, so as to keep him in the shade. Learn- 
ing from the sheik in which direction the tombs that he had 
spoken of were situated, Edgar started with Hassan, and after 
half an hour's walking came upon them. They were, for the 
most part, square-cut holes in the face of the perpendicular 
rock. Some of them were only flanked by pilasters cut in the 
stone J others had more ornate designs. All had originally 
been closed by great stone slabs. These had long since been 
moved or broken up by treasure- seekers. The plan of most 
of them was similar — a short passage, terminated by a cham- 
ber of from ten to twenty feet square. Vestiges of the paint- 
ings that originally covered the walls could still be seen. 
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Choosing one of the largei tombs, Edgar aided Hassan to 
remove fragments of stones that projected above the dust and 
sand, which lay six inches deep over the floor. Well satisfied, 
he returned to the sheik. 

"We have found a good place," he said. "The air was 
quite cool in there, and the sand will make a much more com- 
fortable bed than this bare rock." 

The sheik made no reply, but lay looking at him with an 
expression that puzzled him, and he was about to turn to 
Sidi to ask whether his father was worse, when the latter said, 
" While you have been away my son has been telling me all 
that you have done for him, and that it was you who saved 
bis life as well as mine. I am weak now, I cannot say what 
is in my heart, it is too full for words." 

" Don't say anything about it, sheik," Edgar said earnestly. 
" Did you not adopt me into your tribe? Does not Sidi call 
me brother? Have you not sheltered me in your tents when 
I had nowhere else to go? Is it not natural then that I should 
do all in my power to repay these benefits, and to rescue 
you and my brother Sidi from the hands of your enemies? I 
deem myself most fortunate that I have been enabled to do 
so, and, indeed, ran but little risk in either case. It was a 
small thing to search for you among the dead, and to have 
you carried off; while, having found the disguise of a Euro- 
pean, there was no risk of my being recognised as having 
fought against the French when I went to testify in favour 
of Sidi. Save as to my own name I had need to go but little 
beyond the truth. I had won Sidi's gratitude by aiding him 
against two rufiians. He had slain a man who was about to 
attack rae, though that did not take place, as they supposed, 
at the time of the massacre of the European shopkeepers, 
but the main facts were true, and there was no fear that in 
the telling of them I should get myself into trouble." 
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The sheik shook his head. " 'T is well to say so, my friend, 
and I suppose that it is the way with your people to make 
but little of their good actions. It was not the risk you may 
have run. Many men are brave, and we who charged that 
column of Franks, after those in front of us had been swept 
away by their cannon, have a right to say that we are not 
cowards ; but you see the difference : Sidi and I thought you 
dead, but beyond resolving to avenge you, we did nothing. 
The idea that we might have disguised ourselves, and, after 
the Franks had advanced, gone uid searched the streets and 
found whether you were still living, never occurred to us, and 
I think that no Arab would have thought of it. 

" But you had scarcely passed through the first danger of 
being discovered than you began to think of us. You learnt 
that many Arabs had been killed when we poured out of the 
city, and that others had been taken prisoners. Wounded 
yourself, you lose no moment in finding my two followers. 
All night you search among the dead for me, and cany me 
off to a place of safety. Then, without rest, without pause, 
you return to the city and begin to take measures to rescue 
Sidi. He was in the citadel, strongly guarded by French 
troops. There was but one way of succeeding. You thought 
of that way. You planned it all out. You invented a likely 
story, which was yet very close to the truth. You went into 
the midst of the men that you have been fighting against, 
and you so sustained the character that you had chosen, that 
none of the French officers suspected for a moment that you 
were aught but what you seemed, and so, listening to your 
pleading on hb behalf, let him go free. Well did I say, the 
other day, that though we might be beaten, I believed that 
you and my son would escape, for that Allah had clearly sent 
you to save him from danger, and that he would therefore 
assuredly preserve you both." 
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" It is Allah, who is our God as well as yours, who is to be 
thanked, sheik, that all our lives have been preserved," Edgar 
said reverently, " and that we ate again united when so many 
have perished." 

In spite of the shade of the blanket overhead, Edgar found 
it tremendously hot in the middle of the day, but as soon as 
the sun had passed west, he was able to get sonae hours' com- 
fortable sleep. A short time before sunset they started again 
and carried the sheik to the cave. The two Arabs did this 
while Edgar and Sidi loitered behind pulling up the parched- 
up bushes that grew here and there among the rocks, and 
making them into faggots. As soon, therefore, as the sheik 
was laid down the 6re was lighted, giving a. cheerful air to the 
dark chamber. Ali and Hassan went down again and brought 
up the provisions, water, and bundles. The air was cool and 
pleasant in the tomb, and a hearty meal was made by alt but 
the sheik, who, however, not only drank a cup of broth, but 
ate some dates with something like an appetite. 

" Now, sheik," Edgar said, after he had put some more 
sticks upon the fire, " we can chat about our future plans. I 
have been talking with Sidi. It must be a fortnight or three 
weeks before you are fit to sit a horse again. It is very for- 
tunate, by the way, that you sent your favourite horse, as well 
as Sidi's and mine, back by two of your followers from the 
Pyramids when you decided to enter the town ; and that we 
rode other horses in that charge in Cairo. It would have 
been a loss, indeed, if those noble steeds of ours had been all 
killed." 

" That was one of my first thoughts when I was able to 
think," the sheik said. " Next to my wife, my son, and you, 
I love Zeila, and it would have sorely spoiled my joy that we 
are reunited, had she fallen in the battle. It was your advice 
that saved her life also." 
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, " My idea is," Edgar went on, " that either Hassan or Ali 
shall go back to the town, get one of their horses, and ride 
to the oasis, where all your spare horses and some of your 
followers are." 

" I have Ihir^ men there," the sheik said. " 1 thought it 
as well not to bring all, for had misfortune happened, the 
women and children would have been left without protectors ; 
but there is surely no occasion for Hassan to go yet. In three 
days he m^ht be there, and be back in another three, and 
though I hope to mend quickly, surely I could not mount a 
horse in a week's time." 

" That I quite see, sheik, but as your wife and the women 
are there also, I thought it well that he should start at once. 
Two or three of your men may have escaped from that fight. 
They would be sure to make for the oasis, and will doubtless 
report that all, save themselves, have been killed. Your wife 
will be mourning for you and Sidi as dead, and it is for that 
reason that I would send one of the men at once with the 
good news." 

" How thougbtM you are, lad ! No gray-beard could 
think of things more than you do. I had not once thought 
that the news might reach her; but, as you say, it may well 
be that two or three at least of my men may have escaped. 
Ali shall start to-morrow at daybreak, but when he has given 
his message to my wife, what next is he to do?" 

" I should say, sheik, that he should bid your men be at the 
Great Pyramid in twenty-one days from this, and that on the 
following morning you will join them there at daybreak." 

" I may be well enough before that," the sheik said. 

" That we cannot say for certain," Edgar said ; " 't is best 
that we should name a date when we may hope that you 
will be fit to ride long and far again, if need be. We know 
not what are the plans of the French, but 'tis like enough 
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that though they may have granted pardon to the people of 
the city, Bonaparte will endeavour to strike some heavy blows 
at the Arabs. He knows how terribly they harassed him ou 
his march here, and that wheresoever his troops may move, 
they will again swarm round him. He has overawed Cairo, 
and can safely leave a small garrison there if he marches away. 
And he may well seek to overawe the Arabs by making 
expeditions against their oases, which he can now easily do, 
as his cavalry are ail mounted on Egyptian horses, capable of 
supporting thirst and making long journeys, and he may think 
that by striking at your camping- places, cutting down your 
palm-trees, and filling up your wells, he may compel you to 
promise to cease from all attacks upon his troops." 

" He might certainly damage us greatly in that way," the 
sheik agreed ; " but few of his horses are equal to ours. You 
may be sure that the tribes near Alexandria, who basely sold 
him horses, did not part with their best, white those the 
Franks took at Cairo are not accustomed to the desert, save, 
indeed, those of the Mamelukes, of whom there were few, for 
most of their horses were killed with their masters. But were 
they even as well mounted as we are, they might indeed reach 
our oases and do terrible damage, as for ourselves, we could 
laugh at them, for they would have to carry iar heavier weights. 
It is not that the French soldiers are heavier than we are, but 
with their liding-boots, their accoutrements, their valises, and 
other matters, they would ride from forty to fifty pounds 
heavier than we should, and theii horses, unaccustomed to 
such burdens, would soon tire. Would it not be well to 
bid, say, four men, to come straight hither to act as a 
guard?" 

" I think not, sheik ; the fewer of us there are about here 
the better, and were we discovered, four men or forty would 
be useless. We might defend the mouth of the tomb for a 
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short time, but even were we to beat off eveiy attack, it would 
be but a matter of hours before we were forced to surrender 
for want of water. Hassaa can start with All to-morrow 
morning, and bring the second horse back here ; it will be 
very useful for bringing up water and provisions. And now 
that Hassan has his peasant dress on, he would attract little 
attention were he noticed riding among the hills. I will tell 
him to buy two more skins, larger than those we have. The 
four will then bring up sufficient water to last us and the 
horse for three days at least, so that he will only have to 
make an occasional journey down to the village. Indeed, 
there are several villages within a short distance of each Other 
on the river bank, and by going sometimes to one and some- 
times to another for food and water, he will not attract 
attention at all" 

" So be it," the sheik said. His voice now had weakened, 
and, after drinking some more broth, he composed himself 
for sleep — an example which was speedily imitated by the 
others. Sidi gave Ali and Hassan the necessary instructions, 
and before they started, Edgar took the former apart and liad 
a private conversation with him. 

"It is possible, Ali, that the sheik's wife will, when you 
arrive there, want to start at once to attend him. If she 
does, do not try to dissuade her, it will be a great comfort 
to him to have her with him, and will aid his recovery. I 
know that she is skilful in the dressing of wounds, and will 
be able to cook things such as he would like, far better than 
we could. No one can guide her here but yourself. Of 
course, when you are once fairly across the river, you will 
take off that long blue gown, and ride in your Arab dress, 
and she will ride with you in her own dress, until you get 
within a short distance of the river ; beyond that, of course, 
you will again put the peasant's dress on; and before you 
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start to-day get such a dress also for her, and let her slip it on 
over her own. 

" It were best that you did not approach the ferry until it is 
getting dark. You would do well to, bring a comrade to take 
the two horses back; Ayala could not use them. One fre- 
quently sees wonten riding on donkeys, but for a peasant 
woman to be jnounted on a horse would be unusual. Besides, 
we should not know what to do with them here, and they 
would have to go down every day for water. If you start at 
noon to-day from Cairo, you will be there on the afternoon of 
the third day, and if you start again next morning will be here 
on the sixth day. I will light a fire a short distance from the 
front of the cave so as to act as a guide to you when you get 
into the rough ground. If you are not here that night I shall 
know that she is not coming. I shall say nothing about it to 
the sheik or Sidi ; it is better that they should not be looking 
forward to it. If she did not come they might be fearing that 
some misadventure had happened on the journey. In any 
case, you understand that you are not to propose it to her, 
but are to remain altogether silent on the subject unless she 
herself insists on coming." 

Hassan returned with the horse carrying the four water- 
skins and some provisions, including a supply of coffee, just as 
darkness set in ; he reported that Ali had started before noon. 
The next six days passed quietly. Hassan went down twice 
with the horse for water, fresh meat, fowls, and other provi- 
sions, and a supply of grain for the horse, which was stabled 
in the next tomb to that they occupied. The sheik gained 
strength, slowly indeed but steadily. At each meal he took a 
basin of broth prepared either from fresh meat or chicken, 
and to Edgar's satisfaction his hands remained cool, and there 
were no signs of fever. On the sixth day he was able to sit 
up, leaning against the wall of the chamber. 
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At dusk that evening Edgai strolled out, as he usually did, 
to enjoy the cool evening air. He told Hassan to accompany 
him, aod they soon plucked up some withered and dead 
bushes among those growing between the rocks. These were 
piled some twenty yards on one side of the entrance to the 
tomb, llien Hassan went into the chamber, picked up a piece 
of glowing charcoal out of the fire with which to light his pipe, 
placed it on the bowl, and after taking two or three draws, 
went out into the air. The piece of charcoal was placed 
among some dried leaves and twigs and blown until a flame 
shot up. Then some dried sticks, which had been collected 
for the purpose, were placed carefully on this, and the lire 
soon burned up. 

" That will do, Hassan," Edgar said. " I don't want a big 
blaze that can be seen a long distance away. You sit here 
and feed it carefully, so as to keep up the flame not more than 
a foot or two in height" 

Hassan obeyed the orders. Ali had told him on leaving 
that he might possibly return with the sheik's wife, but that 
he was not to mention it to Sidi oi the sheik himself. Edgar 
walked up and down near the fire. An hour later he heard 
voices below, and gave an exclamation of pleasure, and two 
or three minutes later Ali and Ayala appeared within the circle 
of light, the former leading the hotse on which she was sitting. 

"How is he?" she exclaimed, as she slipped from the 
saddle, and hurried forward to meet Edgar. 

" He is getting on very well ; he is gaining strength, and 
has had no fever. I will lead you to him. Hassan, you can 
put out that fire now, but bring some of the brands into the 
tomb; they will make a cheerful blaze. Perhaps you had 
better do that before we go in. If the sheik asks why you do 
it, say it is by my orders, and that I thought it would be more 
cheerful than the glow of the charcoal. 
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" He will not be a minute, Ayala, and were you to go in 
now you would scarce see him or he you." 

With the patient obedience of Arab women she stopped at 
once. 

" Ali has told me," she said, turning to him, " how much 
you have done for us, and how you saved the lives of both my 
husband and son." 

" I was fortunate in being able to do so," he replied, " and 
that without the slightest risk to myself." Tlien changing 
the subject, he went on, " I thought that you would wish to 
come," 

"Certainly I should," she said. "My place is by his side. 
And is Sidi well also ? And you — Ali said that you also were 
wounded? " 

" Mine was a trifling business," he said, " and Sidi's not 
much worse. We both suffered from loss of blood, which 
perhaps is a good thing, as we have had no fever, and though 
our wounds are somewhat sore, we have almost ceased to 
think of them. There, I can see by the light that the fire is 
burning up inside. Now we will go in. Keep a little 
way behind me; it would startle him were you to go in 
suddenly." 

He walked into the tomb. 

" Sheik," he said, "here is a friend come to see you." 

"A friend r* the sheik repeated in surprise. "Who 
is it?" 

" She has ridden all the way from the oasis, sheik. I was 
sure she would come. She is your wife ! " and Ayala ran 
forward and threw herself upon her knees by the side of 
the sheik. Edgar went out with Hassan, and left them and 
Kdi together. 

Ayala now took the entire chaise of the sheik. Edgar 
went down frequently to one or other of the villages on the 
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river bank, partly for change and exercise, partly to leam 
what was doing at Cairo, He heard that, under the direc- 
tion of French engineers, the greater portion of the popu- 
lation of Cairo were employed in building forts on elevated 
positions round the town, where the guns would completely 
dominate the city, that it was said that the Sultaa had de- 
clared war with France, and that an army from Syria had 
advanced and had established itself at a fort in the desert 
half-way between the frontier of Syria and Egypt, 

"I made sure," he said, after talking the news over with 
the sheik and Sidi, " that the Sultan would be driven to 
declare war against the French. It would have been impos- 
sible for him to have allowed the French permanently to 
establish themselves as masters of his province of Egypt. 
Even if he himself had been willing to suffer it, the whole 
Moslem population would have risen against him. No doubt 
the news of the destruction of the French fleet decided him to 
take this Step. Now that no more reinforcements can reach 
them here, he may well consider that his army is capable of 
annihilating them. The Turks are good soldiers — that is to 
say, they have always shown themselves capable of fighting 
desperately when well led. 

"Unfortunately, that is not likely to be the case. The 
pashas have no experience in war, while the French have the 
best generals in Europe. ITie Turks are badly disciplined, 
while the French are veteran soldiers with perfect confidence 
in themselves and in their leaders. Still, in any case, this 
iwill greatly increase Napoleon's difficulties; he will have 
to send the greater portion of his army to meet the Turks, 
at the same time will have to keep Egypt in subjection. The 
British government will be blind if they do not see that the 
opportunity is a grand one for striking a blow at the French, 
and I should think that they would ere long send an army out 
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here, though they may not do so unless they see that the 
Turks alone can do nothing against them," 

Later Edgar heard that columns of French cavalry had gone 
out into the desert and had driven away the bodies of Arabs 
that had assembled again a few miles off the Nile. They had, 
however, been unable to gain any advantages over them, as the 
Arabs had always fallen back, upon their approach, and the 
French, finding pursuit useless, had returned to the city. Once 
or twice a few Arabs had been killed when the cavalry had 
been so closely followed by a battery of artillery that the Arabs 
were unaware that the French had guns with them, and had 
therefore contented themselves with keeping beyond carbine 
shot, their first intimation of their presence having been when 
the cavalry rode rapidly to the right and left, leaving the guns 
exposed. 

Even then their loss had been slight, for the slight undula- 
tions of the desert afforded shelter, and riding at full speed 
along some hollow they were ahnost out of range before the 
artillery could limber up after the first discharge of their guns 
and advance to a position whence they could see their flying 
foes. 

By the end of the three weeks the sheik was strong enough 
to walk up and down for some time in front of the tomb, and 
he declared himself quite able to make the journey. Edgar 
had some doubt on the subject, but he knew that the Arabs 
were so thoroughly at home on their horses tliat they scarcely 
felt the slightest inconvenience after the longest day's journey, 
and ZeUa's pace was so easy and smooth that he hoped the 
chief might not suffer from it. 

At two o'clock on the morning of the day when the band 
would be awaiting them at the Pyramids the party started. 
All, save the sheik, were in their peasant di^uises. He was 
in his Arab dress, disdaining, however great the c 
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put OD the dress of a peasant. He wore, however, a dark 
buraoose which completely covered his figure. Edgar and 
Sidi had, the day before, caiefuily examined the face of the hill, 
and had found a track by which peasants drove up their goats 
to pasture among the hills at the time when the shrubs were 
sufficiently fresh and green for them to browse. The chief 
mounted the horse with an exclamation of pleasure at finding 
himself again in the saddle. The two lads led the way a pace 
or two in front of the horse. Ayala walked by the side of her 
husband. Hassan and Ali followed behind with the second 
horse. 

The descent required great care. Although Sidi carried a 
torch, it took them upwards of an hour to get to the foot of the 
hills. When on the level ground Ayala was assisted to mount 
All's horse, and they went more briskly along. There was, 
however, no occasion for haste, for the ferry was but four miles 
away, and the boat would not cross until dawn. Ali, however, 
had gone down on the previous day and had bargained with 
the ferryman to be ready, as soon as it was light, to take over 
a party who had a long journey to make. Dawn was just 
breaking as they reached the banks of the river. A few mo- 
ments later the ferryman arrived. He looked surprised at 
seeing an Arab with four peasants, but made no remark; he 
was to be well paid for getting up two hours earlier than usual, 
and it was no business of his whether an Arab crossed or not. 
The sheik, his wife, and the two lads first got on board, then 
Ali and Hassan led the horses and stood by their side as tlie 
boat pushed out from the shore. In ten minutes they were 
across. As soon as they landed, the sheik and Ayala mounted 
and set off at an amble — a pace between a walk and a trot, 
the two legs on each side moving together. This pace Is in 
general use among horses in Egypt and Turkey, and is as com- 
fortable and easy as a walk. 
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The sun had risen half an hour when they neared the 
Pyramid. As soon as they were seen a party of thirty horse- 
men dashed out and rode towards them at full gallop, 
brandishing their spears or guns over their heads, and as they 
approached uttering shouts of welcome. Sidi and the two Arabs 
had, like Ayala, taken off their peasant smocks and caps, and 
had wound their turbans round their heads as soon as they had 
landed. To them the disguise was very repugnant, for the 
Arabs looked down with supreme contempt upon the fellah 
population of Egypt. Edgar had followed their example, not 
from any dislike to the dress, but because he thought that the 
sheik would prefer rejoining his followers, with the whole party 
dressed in Arab costume. 

There was no doubting the genuineness of the welcome that 
the Beni Ouafy gave their chief. Until Ah had arrived with 
news of their escape, they, like his wife, had deemed that he 
and his son had fallen, and there was deep emotion in their 
faces as they circled round and round the little party, discharg- 
ing their guns, tossing their spears in the air, catching them as 
they fell, and shouting their welcome. The sheik and those 
with him fired off their guns as the party came up, and the 
sheik, in spite of his efforts to maintain the impassive expres- 
sion of his face, was evidently much moved. As soon as the 
demonstration ceased he started again without a word. The 
others followed his example, and they rode in a body until they 
reached the Pyramids, when he dismounted. In an instant all 
were off their horses and gathered round him. 

" My brothers," he said, " I thank you for my welcome. It 
gladdens my heart to be among you again, but I cannot for- 
get that many saddles have been emptied, that many of our 
women are widows and their children fatheriess. I rode away 
with fifty men. I hear that but ten, and they all wounded, 
returned to your tents. Two, Ali and Hassan, remained with 
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the horses ; the rest met their death with their face to the foe, 
dying as a Moslem should do in defence of his faith and his 
country. But the loss to us is a grievous one j half of our 
fighting strength is gone. Vou have heard from Ali that had 
it not been for this brave young friend, whom you regard as 
one of yourselves, since he is my son's adopted brother, both I 
and my son would have died. Later I will tell you how he 
sought for and carried me senseless from among the dead upon 
the field of battle, and how he ventured into the council of the 
Franks and by stratagem perstiaded them to free my son, who 
was one of the Arab prisoners. 

" It will be a tale to tell your children how this English lad, 
himself wounded, saved the lives of the sheik of your tribe and 
his son. But this is no time for telling it to you in full now. 
See, there is a great dust rising by the river ; it is probably the 
cavalry of the Franks, with perhaps some guns. They are far 
away yet, but it will not be long before they are here. I have 
resolved to journey quietly back to our home. I feel that it 
will be some time ere I shall be fit to ride fast and far. My 
wife will, of course, accompany me. I will take AH and 
Hassan and two others. We shall travel quietly and slowly, 
and shall keep well out from the river, so as to nin no risk of 
falling in with any fresh party. The rest of you will ride back 
to fetch the women and children, with the camels and other 
animals, and to warn my brother that bodies of French cavalry 
are moving about, devastating the oases, cutting down palm- 
trees, and filling up wells. I should advise him, for the 
sake of the tribe, to hasten to make his submission, which, as 
he did not take part in the rising in Cairo, he may well be 
able to do, though they will perhaps send him into that town, 
and hold him as a hostage for his people. Now bring out the 
horses." 

Zeila was first broiight up, and her delight was as great 
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33 that of the sheik at the meeting, but there was no time 
for prolonged endearmeDts, After a few loving words to 
the horse the sheik mounted. Ayala, who was to ride 
behind him, was lifted to her seat, Ali and Hassan, with 
two men the sheik picked out, sprang into their saddles, 
and the party started north. Then Sidi and Edgar mounted 
their own steeds and set out with the rest towards the 
south-west. By this time the French were within a mile of 
them, and it could be made out that they were a body of 
some fifteen hundred cavalry, who were, as far as could be 
seen, unaccompanied by guns. 

" 'T is probable that they are going a long distance," Edgar 
said, "and that the guns would much delay them, for it is 
hard work indeed dragging them over the sands." 

The French had already experienced that they had no 
chance of overtaking the Arabs, and the cavalry accordingly 
paid no attention to so small a party, but continued their 
journey at a trot. After riding for four or five miles they 
were left far behind by the tribesmen, but the dust-cloud 
showed their position. 

" They are coming exactly the way that "we are," Sidi 
said, looking back ; *' it may be that they are bound for my 
uncle's oasis. "_ 

"It would be as well to find that out, Sidi, ■ Do you 
give me two of your best mounted men and then ride 
straight On with the others. We will remain here till they 
approach, and then ride on for another eight or ten miles, 
stilt keeping them in sight. They will assuredly camp at 
the wells of Orab if they are making for the oasis. These 
are about twenty miles from the Nile, and they will go no 
further to-day, for it is as much again before they come to 
another well. When we have with certainty made out that 
they are making for the wells of Orab, we will follow you 
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at full speed, but do not wait for us, and, save to give your 
horses a drink, do not draw rein till you reach your people 
and deliver your father's message. 1 don't suppose that I 
shall overtake you before you get there, but I shall not be 
long after you, and my report may decide him what he had 
best do." 

Sidi at once picked out two men who were, he knew, 
among the best mounted of the tribe, and told them to 
remain with Edgar and act under his orders. Then at a 
much more rapid pace than before he pursued his journey. 
Edgar and his men dismounted, sitting down on the sands 
until the French were again within a mile of them ; then 
they cantered on ahead. Tlie French had followed so 
exactly the line along which the party had ridden that 
Edgar felt quite convinced that they were making for the wells. 
However, he kept at the same distance ahead of them until 
the Arabs told him that they were now within five miles of the 
water. 

" Then we will go on," he said. " It is certain now that 
they are going there, and as you say there are no camping 
grounds within many miles of the wells, I think it is certain 
that they are bound for the oasis of the Beni Ouafy." 

They now rode at full speed to the wells. Here for a 
quarter of an hour they halted, refilled their water-skins, gave 
the horses a drink and a handful of dried dates, ate a few 
themselves, and then started on their long ride. Had not 
Edgar had perfect confidence in the Arabs' knowledge of the 
country he would have felt uneasy, as hour after hour they 
rode across wastes of sand without, so far as he could see, any 
landmark whatever to guide their course. He remarked this, 
to them. Both smiled. 

" Vou Franks can make your way over the sea when there 
is nothing whatever to guide you," one of the men said ; " it 
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would be Strange if we could not do the same otci the land 
that we have traversed many times before," 

" At sea they have a compass with a needle that points 
always to the north, so that they know in what direction 
they are going." 

" We have the sun," one of the Arabs answered ; " but even 
without that we could find our way, and do so even on the 
darkest night. The horses know the way as well as we do. 
When tbey have once journeyed over a track they never for- 
get it, and even did they swerve a little it would not matter, 
for they can smell water miles away, and would always, if un- 
guided, make for it." 

At ten in the evening Edgar rode into the Bedouins' en- 
campment, having passed over eighty miles since leaving the 
Pyramid. Sidi's party had arrived there half a hour earlier, 
and he found that his friend was now in the tent of the sheik. 
Edgar went there at once, and Sidi introduced him to bis 
uncle, who was some years older than his father. 

" I am rejoiced to see you," the sheik said gravely. " I 
heard how you had before befriended Sidi, and the messenger 
who arrived here told us how you had saved the lives of my 
brother and nephew, and I wanted to see your face. 

"Truly you are young, indeed, to have done sucb wonder- 
ful deeds, and to have so much wisdom, as well as courage. 
Sidi tells me that some fifteen hundred of the Frankish cavalry 
are riding hither." 

" I think that there can be no doubt of it," Edgar replied. 
" Certainly they have gone to the wells of Orab. We left 
them but a short distance from it. They will camp there to- 
night. They may, for aught I know, change their direction 
to-morrow, but in any case it will be three days before they 
are here. They would not journey more than twenty miles a 
day." 
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" They are too strong for us to fight," the sheik said. " I 
was at the battle near Cairo, though, as we arrived late, and 
did not know at what point my brother's men were gathered, 
I did not join them, but when all was over rode off with 
Mourad and his Mamelukes. I can put but six hundred 
horsemen in the field at short notice ; though, had I a week's 
time, I could call up another four hundred, who are encamped 
at some wells fer away to the west. But even were they here 
I could not venture to engage in opcD fight with fifteen hun- 
dred Franks. 

" I have given orders that at daybreak the tents shall be 
struck, and all the women and children, with the baggage and 
as many bunches of dates as the camels can cany, shall start 
at once for the wells of Azim, seventy miles away. It is a 
long jouroey, and there is no water by the way, so there is no 
fear of the French following. There are already a hundred of 
my tents there, for although this oasis is a large one, being nigh 
eight miles long and two wide, it is not large enough for the 
whole of my people. The one at Azim is smaller, but it will 
support us for a time ; and there is an abundance of water for 
the camels, which number twelve hundred, and the sheep and 
goats, of which there are about two thousand. A hundred of my 
men will ride with them as a guard, and to drive the animals. 

" With the others I shall, if the Franks do damage here, 
harass them on their retreat, and by dashing among them at 
night will do them such harm that they may regret the day 
that they came hither. Sidi will start in the morning with the 
women and camels of his father's branch of the tribe. I shall 
send in the morning two horsemen with a white flag to meet 
the Franks, and to tell them, in my name, that none of my 
followers have aught to do with the affair in Cairo, and that I 
desire to live in peace with them. Upon their return I shall 
know what to do." 
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An Arab woman now brought in refreshments, consisting of 
a pillau and sherbet, after which coffee was handed round, 
and Sidi and Edgar threw themselves down on heaps of 
blankets for a few hours' sleep. As soon as day broke, the 
encampment was a scene of bustle and confusion. The women 
pulled down the tents, rolled up the blankets composing them, 
and fastened the poles in bundles. Numbers of men scattered 
to cut bunches of dates, and of these huge piles were collected. 
Three hours later the camels were brought up, and men and 
women alike employed in loading them. This occupied over 
an hour. As soon as it was completed, the women and chil- 
dren took their places on the top of the burdens, and the 
camels at once filed off, three abreast. 

A party with the sheep, goats, and spare horses had started 
as soon as it was light. The rest of the escort scattered them- 
selves along on each side of the long column of camels, Sidi's 
party left at the same hour. The sheik up to that time had 
been engaged in superintending the arrangements for shifting 
camp, and asked Sidi and Edgar to stop behind for an hour or 
two in order that he might hear a fiiU account of the events at 
Cairo. When the story was finished they partook of a meal, 
and then, after saying adieu, mounted and rode off, and in an 
hour's time overtook the slow-moving cavalcade. Six days' 
travel took them to their old cam ping- ground, where the sheik, 
with his little party, had arrived three days previously. 
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CHAPTER IX 

SIR SIDNEY SMITH 



THE first intimation that Napoleon received that the Sultan 
had declared war with France, was the news that an army 
,from Syria had advanced and established itself at a fort in the 
desert half-way between the frontier of that country and Egypt. 
He had, in the interval, endeavoured to make himself familiar 
with the country. Forts had been erected all round Cairo on 
heights dominating the town, so that a comparatively small 
force could overawe the population. He himself paid two 
visits to Suez. Desaix had pushed the Mamelukes still farther 
into Upper Egypt ; a divbion had established the French 
authority at Damietta and Rosetta, and every arrangement 
was made by which the main body of the army could move 
away with a fair hope that Egypt would remain quiet during 
its absence. 

It was now the beginning of December. During the journey 
down to the coast Edgar had thought seriously of his position. 
It seemed to him that, although finally the French would have 
to evacuate Egypt, a long time might elapse before this took 
place, and he finally came to the resolution to attempt to 
escape. He was doing neither himself nor his father any good 
by remaining. He had already witnessed a great battle by 
land, and one by sea, and he thought, by returning home and 
rejoining his father, he would be better employed in acquiring 
commercial knowledge in a business in London than in re- 
maining in Egypt. Accordingly, on the day after bis arrival 
at the oasis he mounted and rode into Alexandria, and entered 
his father's place of business for the first time since the French 
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had Umded. MuUer did not recognise him as he entered, 
owing to his Arab dress and coloured skin. There were two 
native clerks present, and Edgar went up to him, and said in 
a low voice : 

1 " I want to talk with you, Mr. MuUer." The latter started 
slightly on hearing the voice, but only requested him in 
Arabic to follow him into the inner office ; then he closed the 
door. 

" My dear Edgar," he said, " I am delighted to see you. 
I have been in great uneasiness about you. I had no doubt 
that you were with that Bedouin chief, but whether he had 
taken part against the French, or remained quiet, I knew not, 
and have been for a long time expecting to hear from you." 

Edgar gave him a brief sketch of what he had been doing 
since he had been away, and then said, " I am desirous of 
making my way tO England. Of course it will be impossible 
to go direct, but if I could get to Italy, I might get a ship 
home from there." 

"That would not be difficult. No large Italian vessels 
come in here, but small ones do so not infrequently. They 
generally bring spirits, wines, and other goods that Command 
a ready sale here, and they make a considerable profit on 
their trading. No doubt you could obtain a passive in one 
of these." 

"And how goes on business, Mr. MuUer?" Edgar asked 
after the question of the passage had been discussed for some 
time. 

" Wc have been pretty busy ever since the French arrived. 
Many of the transports and store ships received damage on 
their voyage. We have had a fair share of the work. Before 
you go I will draw up a short statement of what we have done, 
for your father. I am on very good terms with the French 
general and his staff. I represented to them that your father 
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had, on seeing the approach of their fleet, determined to 
abandon his business allogethei and leave the country, and 
that, having saved a considerable sum dui;ing my service with 
him, I was able to purchase from him the heavy goods that he 
could not take away with him, and arranged to conduct the 
business on my own account. I may tell you what perhaps you 
did not know, that, before leaving, your father executed a deed 
of partnership with me, by which he gave me a fourth share in 
the business, and, moreover, arranged that I was to receive half 
the profit of it during the French occupation. On his return 
it was arranged that the business should be conducted under 
the name of Blagrove, Son, & Muller." 

"X am glad to hear it, Mr. Muller. My father indeed 
mentioned to me, some months before he left, that he in- 
tended to take you into partnership, and that possibly he 
should, after a time, leave me here with you and should fix 
himself in Ixtndon and carry on the business of the firm 
there, so the French invasion has only hastened it on. Of 
course I have my European clothes here, and though I 
fancy I have grown a couple of inches in the last five 
months, I dare say they will do very well for me. The best 
plan will be to Uke the passage for me as a French lad, the 
son of a trader in Cairo, whom, in view of the late events there, 
his father is sending home." 

"I will look at my sailing lists," Mr. Muller said, "and 
will see if any Italian craft is intending to sail in the next 
day or two." 

He left the room, and returned in two or three minutes. 

" There is one bound for Naples. She will sail on Satur- 
day, so there are four days to make your preparations." 

" That will do well," Edgar said ; " on Friday evening I 
will be here." 

He had, on the previous evening, acquainted the sheik and 
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his son of his intention. Both had expressed deep regret, 
but acknowledged that his arguments in favour of the plan 
he proposed were so strong that they could urge nothing 
against them. On the Friday afternoon the sheik and Sidi 
both rode down to Alexandria with him. The former re- 
turned that evening to his camp, one of his followers taking 
Edgar's horse, which they promised to keep for him until his 
return, as he assured them that it would be next to impossible 
to get a passage for it to England, and that, even could he do 
so, it might die during the voyage, and, moreover, that it would 
be useless to him in London. Sidi slept at the house, and 
accompanied him on board on the following morning. 

The Italian craft was a brig of about a hundred and fifty 
tons' burden, but as Edgar was the only passenger the accom- 
modation was ample. A few minutes after he stepped on 
board the crew began to get up the anchor, and as soon 
as this was done, Mr. MuUer and Sidi said good-bye and 
returned to shore. Edgar had, on coming on board, spoken 
a few words to the captain, who was glad to find that his 
passenger spoke Italian fluently. The wind was very light, 
and the brig made but little progress, and five days after 
sailing was still a hundred miles south of the Italian coast. 
Edgar, however, greatly enjoyed the time. He was in no 
particular hurry, and the comparaiively cool air and the fresh 
green of the sea were delightful to him after the dry heat and 
sandy waste of Egypt. 

On the sixth day a vessel-of-war was seen in the wesL 
The captain felt no uneasiness ; coming from Alexandria, a 
French vessel would regard him as a friend, while a British 
ship would certainly not interfere with an Italian trader, for 
the court of Naples was most friendly, and a portion at least 
of the British fleet were off the town. The ship-ofwar was 
bringing up the breeze with her, and came along fast, and 
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ere loDg the captain was able to declare that she was British. 
As she approached they found that she was the Tigre, an 
eighty-gun ship captured some time before from the French, 
When she came near she fiied a gun across the bows of the 
brig, which at once lowered her sails. The man-of-war was 
thrown up into the wind as she approached, and a voice 
shouted in French, " What ship is that, and where from? " 

" He wants to know your name and where fiomj" Edgar 
translated, and the captain shouted back, "The Annetta, 
bound from Alexandria to Naples." 

"Send a boat alongside with your captain," was the order 
from the Tigre. 

" Shall I go with you, captain, to translate," Edgar vol- 
unteered. 

The captain gladly assented, and the boat was at once 
lowered, and they were rowed to the Tigre. On ascending 
the deck they were taken to the captain. The latter glanced 
at Edgar and said, " Why, surely you are English ? " 

" I am, sir. My father was a merchant at Alexandria. I 
was away at the time the French arrived, and was left behind, 
and have been with a party of Arabs ever since." 

" Can you speak Arabic ? " ^ 

" Yes, sir." 

"Any other languages?" 

"French and Italian, sir. It was for that reason that I 
came on board with the captain to interpret for him." 

" Where are you going now? '* 

" I was going to Naples first, in order to take a passage 
home from there." 

" Ah ! What have they got on board ? " 

" Little enough, sir. They came across with spirits and 
wine and other cargo. The man is a small trader and part 
owner of the ship." 
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"Tell him if he carries stores again to Alexandria his ship 
will be seized as a prize by the first ship-of-war that comes 
across her. By carrying them to Alexandria he is aiding 
the French. Now about yourself. What are you going 
home for?" 

"To join my father in Ei^land." 

"What are you going to do there?" 

" I believe that I shall go into an office, sir, till my father 
can return to Egypt again." 

"You speak these three languages well?" 

" Yes, sir ; well enough to pass as a native." 

" Have you been doing any fighting ashore ? " 

" Not much fighting, sir, — the Arabs could not stand 
against the French; but I have seen a good deal. I saw 
the battle of the Pyramids, the sea-fight in Aboukii Bay, 
and the street fighting in Cairo." 

"Well, with your knowledge of languages you ought to 
be able to do better than go into a London office. You 
might be very useful to me, and if you like to go with me 
to Constantinople, where I am bound, I will give you a mid- 
shipman's rating. You may have an opportunity of seeing 
some more service, and when this affair is over you could, 
of course, leave the navy if you thought fit and rejoin your 
jather. What do you say? I will give you five minutes to 
think it over." 

It required less rime than this for Edgar to take his resolu- 
tion. He had no fancy whatever for work in a London office, 
and the prospect of serving on board ship, the chance of see- 
ing Constantinople and other places, and possibly of active 
service against the French, was vastly more pleasant. Before 
the end of that time he went up to the captain, touched his 
hat, and said that he thankfully accepted his offer. 

"Very well, then, that is settled," the officer said kindly. 
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" I will give you ten minutes to row back to the brig and 
return with your clothes." 

In ten minutes £dgar was on board again, having explained 
to the astonished captain that he was going as interpreter on 
board the British ship. As soon as he stepped on deck again 
orders were shouted, the sails trimmed, and the Ti^e pro- 
ceeded on her way. An officer came up to Edgar. 

" What is your name, sir ? " 

" Edgar Blagrove, sir," 

" I remember the name," the officer said. " I put into 
Alexandria some ten months ago to get some repairs done, 
and I remember that your father undertook them," He 
beckoned to a lad of about the same age as Edgar, " Mr. 
Wilkinson," he said, "you may take this young gentleman, 
Mr. Blagrove, down to the cockpit and introduce him to your 
messmates. He is entered on board the ship as a midship- 
man by Sir Sidney Smith's orders." 

The midshipman took him below without a word. There 
were two other lads in the cabin. 

" Allow me," Edgar's guide said, with a theatrical flourish 
of the hand, " to introduce to you Mr. Blagrove, a fellow mid- 
shipman and messmate." 

" Really, Wilkinson, one never knows whether you are in 
earnest or playing the fool," growled one of the others, who 
was a master's mate some nineteen years old. 

" On the present occasion I am in earnest, Mr. Condor," 
Wilkinson replied, 

"Where did he spring from?" 

" He has just come on board from that little brig that we 
made lie to just now." 

" I come from Alexandria," Edgar said quietly. 

" From Alexandria ! " Condor repeated in surprise, for he 
had not been on deck when the Italian captain had answered 
the hail. 
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" I was accidentally left behind when most of the English 
inhabitants left when the French ships came in sight." 

"What did they do to you? Have you been in prison 
ever since?" 

" Fortunately they never laid hands on me. A sheik of one 
of the Arab tribes was a friend of mine, and I have been staying 
with him ever since," 

" How did you make them understand what you wanted ? " 

" I can talk Arabic as well as I can English," Edgar replied. 

" Still, you must have felt it awfully slow stopping at an Arab 
camp all this time." 

" It has not been by any means slow. The tribe harassed 
the French on their march. We were present at the battle of 
the Pyramids, though we did not take any active part in it ; 
for when the Mamelukes were defeated the Arabs knew that 
alone they had no chance of success. Then we came down to 
the place where they generally encamp, some twelve miles 
from Alexandria, and I had the good luck to see Nelson's fleet 
destroy the French in Aboukir Bay," 

" That was luck ! " Wilkinson said warmly. " I would have 
given- anything to have been in that fight," 

"You are taking late to the sea," the midshipman who had 
not yet spoken remarked. 

" I have no intention of taking to the sea for good," Edgar 
replied. "My father has one of the largest businesses in 
Alexandria, and as soon as the French leave Egypt I shall go 
back there. Sir Sidney Smith asked me to come, as I talk 
French and Italian as well as Arabic, and he thought that I 
should be useful to him as an interpreter, and said he would 
rate me as a midshipman. I was very glad to accept, as I 
should have nothing particular to do if I had gone home, and 
I thought that it would be far more pleasant to have two or 
three years of active service." 
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" Have you been in England? " Wilkinson asked. 

" Yes, I was there nearly three years, and only returned a 
few months before the French landed." 

" Well, it seems a rum start," Condor said, " but I suppose 
Sir Sidney knows what he is doing." 

" I should imagine he did," Edgar said quietly. " Possibly, 
if you like to question him he will be good enough to explain 
the matter to your satisfaction." 

" Look here, youngster ! " Condor growled. " You have 
come in here as a midshipman, and let me tell you that 
whether a fellow is an interpreter or not we don't allow cheek 
here." 

"But you allow rudeness, eh?" Edgar said quietly. "I 
am new to ship's manners, but at school, anyhow, a fellow was 
just as likely to get thrashed for rudeness as he was for 
cheek." 

"Come, Condor," Wilkinson said, as the master's mate 
sprang to his feet, " you won't do yourself any good by quar- 
relling with a fellow who has just come on board. He has 
certainly said nothing offensive to you. Moreover, it is quite 
possible that the captain may want to ask him questions about 
Egypt, and if he had any marks on the face you may be 
pretty sure you would get such a wigging that you would never 
want another, and possibly you might never have a chance of 
getting one." 

"Very well," Condor said, sitting down again, "you are 
safe for a day or two; but mind, the first time I get an 
opportunity I will give you the soundest thrashing that you 
ever had." 

" I am sorry that it must be postponed," Edgar said quietly, 
" but I dare say it will keep." 

"Come on deck, Bl^ove," Wilkinson said, putting his arm 
into that of Edgar. " He is an ill-tempered brute," he went 
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on as soon as they had left the cockpit. " He only passed 
his examination a week before we sailed, and wc all heartily 
wish that he had failed. He is a regular bully, and as none 
of us are older than I am he has pretty well his own way, for 
he is a strong chap, and, as I heard from a fellow who sailed 
with him, knows how to use his fists, and none of us would 
have any chance with him. It is a great nuisance, for we 
should all be very pleasant together if it were not for him. 
However, I don't expect he will dare touch you, for the cap- 
tain may, at any lime, want you to put questions to craft he 
may overhaul, and Condor would certainly gel it hot if he 
found out that he had been interfering with you." 

Edgar smiled. 

" I can assure you that I do not want the captain's assist- 
ance in the matter. Boxing is a branch of my education 
which has not been neglected, and I fancy that Mr. Condor 
will not find that he has it all his own way." 

" Well, if you could lick him we should all regard you as 
a benefactor, Blagrove ; but I am afraid you will find him a 
great deal too strong and heavy for you." 

"Well, we shall see, as he says, on the first opportunity. 
1 don't think thai I am at alt a quarrelsome chap, but I am 
certainly not going to put up with being bullied by a fellow 
like that." 

At this moment the boatswain came up. "Mr, Blagrove," 
he said, " I have the first lieutenant's orders to take you to 
the tailor to be measured for your uniform — an undress suit, 
he said. The tailor can manage that, but you will have to get 
the rest of your kit later on." 

"You will find me on deck, Blagrove," Wilkinson said, as 
Edgar followed the boatswain, who led the way to the lower 
deck, where, by the light of a couple of lanterns, two or three 
tailors were at work. 
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"Hall, the first lieutenant's orders are that you are to 
measure this young gentleman for a midshipman's undress 
uniform, and you are to put everything else by and push it 
forward." 

" Very well," the man replied. " It makes no odds to me 
what I does first. I doubt whether the first lieutenant will be 
pleased to-morrow; he tore his trousers yesterday, and sent 
them down to me to be mended." 

" Well, one of your hands can finish that," the boatswain 
said. "Anyhow, you have got to do this suit, or you will hear 
of it." 

Edgar was measured for his uniform by the head tailor, 
who was a cockney who had been carded off by the press- 
gang. It was soon found that he was of no nse as a sailor, 
but as he was by trade a tailor he was given a rating below, 
and it was not long before he gave such satisfaction that he 
was made chief of the little party employed on that work. 

Returning on deck, Edgar rejoined Wilkinson, and was in- 
troduced by him to several other midshipmen, who were all 
predisposed to like him, as Wilkinson had informed them of 
his little encounter with Condor, and of his readiness to fight 
the bully of the mess. This was considered, however, a sign 
of pluck rather than wisdom, and one of them expressed the 
general sentiment when he said, " You see, he has been brought 
up among these Egyptian chaps, who have no idea whatever 
of fighting. He may have licked some of them easily, and 
that may have made him think he can fight ; he will find the 
difference when he stands up against a fellow like Condor." 

The first lieutenant presently sent for Edgar to come to the 
quarter-deck. 

" I quite understand, Mr. Blagrove, that although you are 
given a midshipman's rating, it is really as an interpreter that 
Sir Sidney Smith has engaged you. Would you wish to per- 
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form midshipman's duties also? I have asked him what are 
his wishes in the matter, and he left it entirely with you, say- 
ing that the very nominal pay of a midshipman was teally no 
remuneration for the services of a gentleman capable of in- 
terpreting in three or four languages, but that as the rules of 
the service made no provision for the engagement of an inter- 
preter, except under special circumstances, and as you said 
that you did not think it likely you should make the sea your 
profession, you might not care to undertake midshipman's 
duties in addition to those of interpreter." 

"Thank you, sir; but I should certainly wish to learn my 
duties as midshipman, and to take my share in all work. 
My duties as interpreter must be generally very light, and 
I should find the time hang heavily on my hands if I had 
nothing else to do. I hope, therefore, sir, that you will put 
me to work, and have me taught my duty just as if I had 
joined in the regular way." 

"Very well, Mr. Blagrove, I think that you are right. I 
will put you in the starboard watch. I am sure that Mr, 
Bonnor, the third lieutenant, will be glad to keep a special 
eye on you. Do you understand anything about handling 
a boat ? " 

"Yes, sit. I have been accustomed to sailing, rowing, and 
steering as long as I can remember." 

"That is something gained at any rate. Do you know the 
names of the various ropes and sheets?" 

" I do in a vessel of ordinary size, sir. I was so often on 
board craft that were in my father's hands for repair that I 
learned a good deal about them, and at any rate can trust my- 
self to go aloft." 

"Well, Mr, Wilkinson is in your watch, and as I put you in 
bis charge to start with, I will tell him to act as your instructor 
in these matters. Please ask him to step here. 
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"Mr. Wilkinson," he went on, as the midshipman came 
up, "I shall be obliged if you will do what you can to 
assist Mr. Blagrove in learning his duties. He has been 
knocking about among boats and merchant craft since his 
childhood, and already knows a good deal about them ; but 
naturally there is much to learn in a ship like this. You will, 
of course, keep your watches as usual at night, but I shall 
request Mr. Bonnor to release you from all other duties for 
the present, in order that you may assist Mr. Blagrove in 
learning the names and uses of all the ropes, and the ordinary 
routine of his duty. He will, of course, attend the master's 
class in navigation. There will be no occasion for him to go 
through the whole routine of a fieshly-joined lad in other 
respects; but he must leam cutlass and musketry drill from 
the master-at-arms, and to splice and make ordinary knots 
from the boatswain's mate. Thank you, that will do for the 
present." 

lieutenant Bonnor came up to Wilkinson a few minutes 
later, and told him that he was to consider himself relieved 
from all general duties at present. 

"I hope you won't find this a nuisance, Wilkinson," Edgar 
said. 

" Not at all," the other laughed ; " quite the contrary. It 
gets one off of all sorts of disagreeable routine work, and as 
you know something about it to begin with, I have no doubt 
that you will soon pick up your work. A lot of the things that 
one has to leam when one first joins are not of much use after- 
wards, and may not have to be done once a year. However, 
I can lend you books, and if you really want to pick up all the 
words of command you can study them when you have noth- 
ing else to do ; and I can tell you there are plenty of times 
when one is rather glad to have something to amuse one; 
when one is running with a light wind aft, like this, for instaDcei 
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we may go on for days without having to touch a sail. Well, 
we will begin at once. We won't go aloft till you have got 
your togs ; a fellow going aloft in landsmen's clothes always 
looks rather a duffer. Now, let us see what you know about 
things." 

As the names of the halliards, sheets, and tacks are the 
same in any square-rigged vessel, Edgar answered all ques- 
tions readily, and it was only the precise position assigned 
to each on deck that he had to learn, so that, even on the 
darkest night, he could at once lay hands on them without 
hesitation ; and in the course of a couple of days he knew 
these as well as his instructor. On the third morning he 
put on his midshipman's clothes for the first time. 

"You are a great deal stronger fellow than I should have 
taken you for," Wilkinson said, as he watched him dressing. 
* Vou have a tremendous lot of muscle on the shoulders and 
arms, and on the back too." 

" I took a lot of exercise when I was at school in England," 
Edgar replied, " and I have been accustomed to riding ever 
since I was a boy, and for the last five months have almost 
lived in the saddle. I have done a good deal of rowing too, 
for I have had the use of a boat as long as I can remember. 
Of course, I have done a lot of bathing and swimming — you 
see, the water is so warm that one can stay in it for a long 
time, and one can bathe all the year round. I cannot even 
remember being taught to swim, I suppose it came naturally 
to me. I am sure that my father would never have let me go 
out in boats as I used to do if he had not known that I was as 
much at home in the water as out of it." 

" Now we will go aloft," Wilkinson said. 

Edgar ran up almost as quickly as his companion. He had 
not only been accustomed to ships in the port of Alexandria, 
but.on the voyage to England and back he had spent much 
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of his time aloft, the captains being friends of his father, and 
allowing him to do as he liked, as soon as they saw that he 
was perfectly capable of faking care of himself. 

" This is not the first time that you have been aloft, sir," 
one of the top-men said, as he followed Wilkinson's example, 
instead of going up through the lubber's hole. 

" It is the first time that I have ever gone up the mast of a 
man-of-war," Edgar replied ; " but everything is so big and 
solid here, that it seems easy after being accustomed to smaller 
craft. It is a wonderful spread of sail, Wilkinson, after having 
been on board nothing bigger than a brig. I used to help 
leef the sails on my way back from England ; but these tre- 
mendous sails seem altogether too big to handle." 

" So they would be without plenty of hands, but you see 
we have a great many more men in proportion here than 
there are on board a merchant craft. Will you go up 
higher? " 

"Certainly." And they went up until nothing but the bare 
pole, with the pennant floating from its summit, rose above 
them. " You don't feel giddy at all, Blagrove ? " 

" Not a bit. If she were rolling heavily, perhaps I might be, 
but she is going on so steadily that I don't feel it at all." 

" Then I will begin by giving you a lesson as to what your 
duties would be if the order were given to send down the 
upper spars and yards. It is a pleasure teachii^ a fellow who 
is so anxious to learn as you are, and who knows enough to 
understand what you say." 

For two hours he sat there explaining to Edgar exactly 
where his position would be during this operation, and the 
orders that he would have to give. 

"When we get down below," he said, when he had finished, 
" I will give you all the orders, and you can jot them down, 
and learn them by heart. The great point, you see, is to jire 
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them off exactly at the right moment. A tittle too soon or a 
little too late makes all the difference. It is generally a race 
between the top-men of the different masts, and there is noth- 
ing that the men think more of than smartness in getting down 
all the upper gear. When you have got all the words of com- 
mand by heart perfectly, you shall come with me the first time 
the order is given to send down the spars and yards, so as to 
see exactly where the orders come in. It is a thing that we 
very often practise. In fact, as a rule, it is done every even- 
ing when we aie cruising, or in harbour, or at Spithead, or that 
sort of thing. When it is a race between the different ships of 
a squadron, it is pretty bad for the top-men who are the last 
to get their spars down. But, you see, as we are OD a passage 
J don't suppose we shall send down spars till we get to Con- 
stantinople." 

" What are we going there for? " 

" As far as I can understand, the captain is going on a sort 
of diplomatic mission. His brother is our ambassador there, 
and he is appointed Co act with him in some sort of diplomatic 
way, I suppose, Co arrange what troops the Sultan is going to 
send against the French, and what we are to do to help him, 
and what subvention is to be paid him, and all that sort of 
thing. 1 expect you will be pretty busy while we are there. 
Do you understand Turkish?" 

" Yes, it is very like Arabic. All the officials and upper 
classes in Egypt are Turks, and one hears more Turkish than 
Arabic, except among the Bedouin tribes." 

While they were talking they were leisurely descending the 
shrouds side by side. As soon as they gained the deck, the 
captain's steward came up to Edgar, and said that Sir Sidney 
Smith would be glad to see him and Mr. Wilkinson to dinner 
that evening. The captain had abstained from inviting him 
until he should have got his uniform, thinking that he would 
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find it uncomfortable sitting down in civilian dress. The foct 
that tie was going to dine late in no way interfered with Edgar's 
enjoyment of his midday meal. During the two days he had 
been on board, he had got on friendly terms with all his mess- 
mates excepting Condor, who studiously abstained from notic- 
ing him in any way. The younger midshipmen he bullied 
unmercifully, and had a general dictatorial way with the others 
that made Edgar frequently long for the opportunity of giving 
him a lesson. 

He had no doubt that Condor had determined to post- 
pone the occasion until they had left the Pireus, at which 
point they were to call, as his service might be required 
there to interpret. Once away from the island, he would not 
be liicely to be called upon to translate until they arrived at 
Constantinople. 

It was a pleasant dinner in Sir Sidney Smith's cabin. 
There were present the first and third lieutenants, the captain 
of the marines, the doctor, Wilkinson, and Edgar, Sir Sidney 
Smith was a delightful host ; he possessed a remarkable charm 
of manner, was most thoughtful and kind to all his subor- 
dinates, and, though strict in all matters of discipline, treated 
his officers as gentlemen and on terms of equality in his own 
cabin. He had already accomplished many dashing cxplbits 
in the Baltic and elsewhere, and was beloved both by the 
sailoTS and officers. It was ^ time when life in the navy was 
very rough, when the lash was unsparingly used for the small- 
est offences, and when too many ships were made floating 
hells by the tyranny of their commanders. 

" I should have asked you to dinner on the day that you 
came on board, Mr. Biagrove," Sir Sidney said kindly, as the 
two midshipmen entered, " but I thought that you might pre- 
fer my not doing so until you got your uniform. It has been 
some privation for myself, for I am anxious to hear from you 
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some details as to what has been doing in Egypt, of which, of 
course, we know next to nothing at home." 

During dinner no questions were asked, but after the cloth 
had been removed and the decanters were placed upon the 
table, he said : 

" Now, Mr. Blagrove, we shall be glad if you will give us 
details of how you came to be left behind, of your personal 
adventures, and what you youiself witnessed, and your opinion 
of the situation in Egypt. This is desirable, not only as a 
matter of general information, but because it will be really use- 
ful to me to understand the situation fully, for the purposes of 
my mission." 

Edgar began his story, but was interrupted almost at the 
outset by Sir Sidney asking him how he came to be so intimate 
with these liedouins. He was therefore obliged to relate how 
he had rescued the sheik's son from an attack by two of the 
lowest class of Europeans in Alexandria. Edgar told the story 
modestly, making as little as possible of his share in it. 

"And were these fellows armed, Mr. Blagrove?" 

" They had their knives, but they had not time to use them. 
These fellows have no idea of boxing, and a sUaight hit is 
a mystery to them. The thing was all over in less than a 
minute." 

"Then, I suppose, you can box? " Sir Sidney said, with a 
smile. 

" I was taught it in England, sir. My father thought that 
it would be useM, for the population of Alexandria is a rough 
one." 

Sir Sidney said no more, and Edgar told his story without 
further interruption, and then answered many questions as to 
the proceedings of the French, the rising in Cairo — of which 
Sir Sidney now heard for the first time — and the prospect of 
a general insurrection. 
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" i don't think that there is much chance of that, sir. The 
defeat of the Mamelukes led them to believe that the French 
were invincible. The destraction of their fleet showed that 
this was not the case, and led to the rising at Cairo, but their 
easy defeat there, and the terrible slaughter inflicted upon 
them, will certainly cow them for a long time, and as long as 
the whole French army remains there, I don't think there 
will be much further trouble, but if a portion were to march 
atvay, no doubt they might muster up courage to attack those 
that remained. Mourad Bey, with a considerable force of 
Mamelukes, still keeps the field, and the Arab tribes would 
certainly join him if they saw a chance of defeating the 
invaders." 

"And the two men you had that trouble with, have you 
ever come across them again, Mr. Blagrove ? " the first lieu- 
tenant asked. 

" We came across them in Cairo, sir," Edgar replied re- 
luctantly. " I was with my friend, the sheik's son. They did 
not recognise me, being in my Arab dress, but they knew him 
at once and pounced upon him, and were dragging him into 
a house. Of course, I took his part and there was a fight" 

"And what was the result, Mr. Blagrove? " 

"'l"he result was that they were both killed," Edgar said 
quietly. " They attacked us with knives, and we had to use 
ours. My friend killed one of them and I killed the other. 
It was unfortunate, but it was their lives or ours, and if we 
had n't done it then, the thing would have happened again, 
and next time we might have been stabbed before we had a 
chance of defending ourselves." 

" I can quite understand that, Mr. Blagrove," Sir Sidney 
said kindly, while the others smiled at the matt&r-of-fact way 
in which Edgar related what must have been a very dangerous 
business. 
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" I see that, whatever else we may have to teach you, it will 
not be how to use your weapons. Indeed, it seems to me 
that you are getting on very fast. I saw you go up the shrouds 
to-day, and I can see that you will very soon be as much at 
home there as any of my midshipmen. And now, gentlemen, 
we have had rather a long sitting, for it is nearly ten o'clock j 
but I am sure that you must have been as interested as I have 
been myself in the information Mr. Blagrove has been good 
enough to give us." 

" By Jove, Blagrove," Wilkinson said when they had left the 
cabin, " if you had told me all this before I should not have 
felt so doubtful about your fight with Condor. So you can 
really use your fists well?" 

" I learnt for over two years from some of the best light- 
weights in London," Edgar replied, " and unless he has had 
wonderfully good teachers I ought to have no trouble about 
, the matter." 

Two days later the Tigre left the Pireus. To Sir Sidney 
Smith's disappointment, he had not found Lord Nelson there, 
as he had expected to do, and he was the more disappointed 
inasmuch as he had missed Lord St. Vincent, who was com- 
mander-ia-cbief in the Mediterranean, at Gibraltar, 



CHAPTER X 

A SEA-nCHT 



FINDING that the last news from Lord Nelson was that be 
was sailing to join the fleet blockading Toulon, Sir Sid- 
ney Smith remained but a couple of days at the Pireus, and 
then continued his voyage to Constantinople. They had had 
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no iDtercourse with any of the natives, and Edgar's 
bad consequently not 1>een called into requisition. 

In the afternoon Condor came up to Edgai, who was talk- 
ing with some of the other midshipmen, and said : 

" Now, Mr. Blagrove, if you teally meant what you said, 
I think this is a good opportunity to settle our affair. Your 
valuable services are not likely to be required for a few days, 
and if you don't wish to back out you had better come with 
me below." 

" With pleasure," Edgar said quietly. " I have had some 
difficulty in waiting, and have several times been on the verge 
of stopping your pleasant habit of bullying youngsters." 

" Well, you need not say any more," Condor said savagely; 
"let us sec what you can do." 

Wilkinson and two or three others who were off duty 
went down at once with Edgar, and as the news spread 
among the others, every midshipman who could possibly 
get away unnoticed stole off also, and joined them on the 
lower deck. Half a dozen lanterns were lighted and hung 
up from the beams. A few of the sailors, seeing so maiiy 
midshipmen going down there, guessed that there was a fight 
coming off, and, descending the hatchway forward, stole 
noiselessly aft to watch it. 

Wilkinson had said nothing to the others of what he had 
heard in the cabin. The general belief was that although 
Edgar, no doubt, would make a plucky fight of it, he had no 
chance whatever with an opponent nearly three years his 
senior, two or three Stone heavier, and with a reputation for 
being able to use his fists well. 

The opponents stripped to the waist and faced each other. 
Wilkinson acted as Edgar's second; none of the older ones 
would act for Condor, but a lad of fifteen, who dared not 
refuse his request, did so. 
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The combat is best described in the language in which one 
of the tars who witnessed it related it to his comrades. 

" I never seed such a thing in all my born days," he said. 
" It did not look a fair thing, for it was like a man against a 
boy. Condor is about three inches taller than the young 'un, 
and much more strongly built. The young 'un stripped well, 
and looked a wonderfully wiry young chap ; there was a deter- 
mined look about his face, and I guessed that he was game to 
the backbone ; but his chance did not seem worth speaking 
of. Well, they stood up. The young one moved about quick 
on his pins for a moment, and then, it was so quick that you 
could scarce see how it was done, he gave a sort of bound, 
and hit out with his r^ht, and the next moment Condor was 
on his back. 

" I never saw such a clean, knock-down blow in all my 
life. The mids., they all cheered, and it was plain enough to 
see which way their 'pinions went. Condor was not down a 
moment ; up he jumped again, looking as savage as a bull, 
but somewhat dazed. He meant mischief this time, and 
went with a rush at the young 'un ; but lor', the latter just 
jumped out of his way, and hit him such a smack in the 
eye that it staggered him altogether. But he did not lose his 
legs this time, and made another rush. It was the same thing 
over and over again. The young 'un did just what he liked 
with him, and after live minutes he knocked him silly, his eyes 
were beginning to close, he was just bleeding like a pig at the 
nose ; but it was a cut on the mouth that finished him, and 
knocked him out of time altogether, and the young "un had 
never been as much as touched once. 

"You should have heard how the middies cheered. As 
to the young 'un, he seemed to take it as a matter of course, 
and said, 'There is nothing in it. Condor fought pluckily 
enough, but he knows next to nothing of boxing, while. 
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though I say it myself, I am a first-iate boxer. I ought to 
be, having been taught by the best masters in Londoa for 
a couple of years.' 

" They had to chuck some water on Condor's face to get 
him round, for the force with which he struck the deck 
stunned him. When he was helped to his feet, the young 
'un went up to him and held out his hand. ' I hope there 
will be no more ill-feeling between us, Condor,' he said. 
' You have made a bad mistake, and have had to pay for it. 
Only I say this, that as long as I am on board there shall be 
no more bullying in the cockpit. We are all gentlemen, I 
hope. As long as we are on duty, of course, we obey the 
orders of our superiors, and, as our senior officer, we should 
all obey you ; but when off duty we are equals. And if any- 
one attempts to bully anyone else, he has got me to reckon 
with. 

"'There is no reason why we should not have a pleasant 
time when we are below, and I will do my best to see that we 
do have it. You are the senior of the mess, and as such have 
to keep order; but beyond that you have no right to inter- 
fere. Now let us shake hands and say no more about it.' 

" Condor shook hands without saying a word, and then 
slipped away. I have seen many a fight since I first took 
to the sea, but never such a fight as this before. It were just 
a massacre of the innercents, and I don't think a fellow was 
ever more thoroughly sucked in than Master Condor when he 
undertook the job." 

Condor had to go on the sick-list half an hour after the 
fight was over. His eyes were almost closed, his face was 
enormously swollen, and he had lost three teeth — the effect 
of the blow that had brought the conflict to a close. 

" Did you know how it was going to be, Wilkinson ? " one 
of the other seniors said as they went up on the deck again. 
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"I guessed pretty well, from what Blagrove was telling 
Sir Sidoey when he dined with him, that Condor would meet 
his match, but I did not think that it was going to be a 
hollow thing like that." 

" What do you mean, sir, by skulking below?" the second 
lieutenant angrily asked one of the midshipmen of his watch 
as he returned on deck. 

" I just slipped below for a few minutes, sir," the lad 
said. 

" Well, you had better be careful, or you will find yourself 
at the mast-head," the lieutenaut said sharply. 

"J fancy there has been a fight," the first lieutenant said, 
as Mr. Knight passed him, grumbling to himself. " I noticed 
just now that there were only two midshipmen on deck. Do 
you see, they are coming up the hatchway, one by one, look- 
ing as innocent as a cat that has been at the cream-jug. 
They seem to be pretty nearly all here now, but I don't see 
auy signs in any of their faces that they have been in 
trouble. 

" Well, well, midshipmen are only boys, and boys will 
quarrel. I expect we both, had our share of it before we got 
our epaulettes." 

The other laughed. " I suppose so," he said ; " and, after 
all, it does them no harm, and it is much better, if two boys do 
quarrel, that they should fight it out and have done with it, 
instead of always wrangling," 

"I thought it might have been Blagrove," the first lieu- 
tenant said, " A new hand generally has a fight before he 
has been on board a fortnight. After that he finds his level. 
However, it is not him, for there he is, looking as cool as 
a cucumber. It must have been some sort of meeting to 
discuss some fancied grievance. I dare say we shall hear 
something about it sooner or later." 
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Half an hour afterwards the doctor came on deck. There 
was a smile on his face as he went up to the first lieutenant. 

" One of your officers is on the sick list, Mr. Canes." 

" What is the matter with him ? " 

" I should say that it would come under the bead of 
contusions." 

The lieutenant laughed. 

" Bad contusions? " 

" Rather more serious than is usual in these cases. Face 
greatly swelled, eyes closed, very great enlargement of the 
nose, lips puffed and badly cut, three front teeth missing?" 

" By Jove, that is severe punishment ! Who is it." 

" Master's mate Condor." 

"Why, who has he been fighting with? " 

The doctor laughed. "I could hardly believe it when I 
heard. I waylaid young Jocelyn, who was executing a war- 
dance of delight, and questioned him. It is your last acquisi- 
tion, Blagrove." 

" Impossible, Doctor ! There is the lad himself, without 
the slightest sign of having been engaged in a fight. I have 
been looking at them all rather closely, for they nearly aU 
disappeared about half an hour ago, and one knows what 
that generally means, Mr. Knight was very angry about it, 
so when they came back again I glanced at them, and as none 
of them were marked in any way, or showed any signs of 
their having been engaged in a bout of fisticufl^, I came to 
the conclusion that there had been no fight. And you mean 
to say that Blagrove punished Condor in that fashion without 
receiving a mark himself? Condor is a powerful fellow, and 
must be nearly three years older than the lad. It seems well- 
nigh impossible I " 

"I was astonished myself, but, if you remember, he told 
us the other evening at the captain's table that he had earned 
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the good-will of those Arabs by rescuing the sheik's son from 
an attack by two European ru$ans. He certainly told it in a 
very modest tone ; but that a lad could thrash two men armed 
with knives seemed to me to border on romancing. Young 
Jocelyn said that the fight did not last more than five minutes, 
and that Blagrove did not receive a scratch. His delight was 
excessive, and I fancy Condor is rather a bully. You see 
there is nobody ebe in the mess anywhere near his weight and 
age, and he took advantage of it accordingly. The boy said 
that after it was over and they shook hands, Blagrove told 
Condor that there should be no bullying in the mess in 

" I asked what the affair was about. Jocelyn did not 
know, but said that he heard that something had happened 
when Blagrove first came on board, and that they all knew 
that there was going to be a fight, but he thinks that it was 
put off until they left the Pireus for some reason or other." 

" That young fellow must be a marvellously good boxer to 
be able to punish a fellow so superior in age and weight with- 
out showing a mark himself. The lesson is certainly likely to 
do Condor good. I have heard from Mr, Bonnor, who was 
in the same ship with him on his last commission, that the 
fellow bad a bad name as a bully, but that, unlike most fellows 
of that sort, he had pluck, and could fight, which makes 
Blagrove's victory all the more surprising. However, of course 
we shall take no notice of it. I have merely your ofHcial 
report that Mr. Condor is on the sick list sutfering from 
severe contusions. I suppose It will be some days before he 
can show up? " 

"I should say that it will be a week before he is fit to 
come on deck. As to the loss of his teeth, it will be a serious 
disfigurement until he gets home again and can be fitted with 
some fresh ones. Well, at any rate this will give Blagrove a 
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good Standing among the others. It is always awkward lor a 
lad who joins a good bit later than usual." 

It was not only among ttie midshipmen that the defeat of 
Condor established Edgar as the most popular member of 
the mess. During the voyage out, Condor had already ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to the men by the roughness of his 
tone when speaking to them, and by his domineering manner 
whenever the officer of the watch was engaged elsewhere, and 
the report of the manner in which he had been punished 
excited great delight among them, and rendered Edgar a most 
popular personage. They had noticed his behaviour the first 
time that he had gone aloft, and had agreed that the new 
middy was a good sort and no greenhorn. 

" He will make a first-rate officer," one old tar said. "You 
mark my words if he don't New hand as he is, you will sec 
that he will show up well on the first opportunity." 

The fight, too, raised rather than lowered Condor in their 
opinion. The men who had seen it all agreed that, although he 
had not a shadow of chance from the first, he had fought with 
unflinching pluck, and struggled on most gamely until knocked 
out of time. Consequently, when he returned to duty he was 
treated with the same respect as before, and with none of the 
covert grins that he had expected to notice among them. 

The young fellow was not a fool, and while in the sick-bay 
had thought matters over a good deal. It was of course mor- 
tifying to have been thrashed by an antagonist he despised, but 
he was conscious that he had brought the punishment upon 
himself. Hitherto he had not, since he first joined the ser- 
vice, met with his match among those of his own age and 
standing, and had come to think himself an exceptional sort 
of fellow ; but the discovery that he was but a child in the 
hands of a really good boxer, while It humiliated him, was 
extremely useful. A lesson of this kind is sure to have an 
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effect, good or bad. Among some it sours the temper, pro- 
duces an active hatred of the person who gave it, and renders 
a lad savage and morose. On the other hand, among more 
generous natures it has an opposite effect. Thinking matters 
over, a lad will feel that he has been going in the wrong direc- 
tion, that he has been puffed up with an exaggerated idea of 
his own powers, and he will determine to get into a better 
groove, and to break himself of his faults. 

Condor belonged to the latter class. As he lay in bed he 
saw clearly that he had made a great mistake, that his suc- 
cesses had been won simply because those he licked were less 
skilled or strong than himself, and that, in point of fact, instead 
of being, as he believed, a good boxer, he knew next to noth- 
ing about it. 

Edgar had, after the first day, gone in regularly to have a 
chat with him. He had been somewhat doubtful as to how 
his advances would be received, but had determined to do his 
best to become friends with Condor, whom he felt, rather 
remorsefully, he had punished terribly severely. 

" I hope. Condor," he said the first time he entered, " that 
you will believe that I have come in because I am really sorry 
that you have been hurt so much, and not from any idea of 
triumphing over you. It was only natural that I should have 
got the best of it. I knew beforehand that I was sure to do 
so. I learned boxing for over two years from some of the best 
light-weight fighters in London. I worked very hard, and at 
the end of that time, except that I was of course their inferior 
in strength, I could hold my own very fairly with them. That 
was more than a year ago, and since ihen I have gained a lot 
in height, in length of reach, and in strength, so you really 
need not feel mortified that you were so easily beaten, because 
I consider that if you had been twice as strong as you are, and 
four or five years older, it would have come to the same thing- 
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A man who can box only in what you may call a rough-and- 
ready way has practically no chance whatever with a really 
scientiiic pugilist, which I may say I am. I hope you bear 
me no malice, and that we shall be friends in future." 

" I hope so too, Blagrove. I feel that I deserve what I have 
got, and it will be a lesson that I shall not forget. You have 
taken me down a great many pegs in my own estimation, and 
I shall try and make a fresh start when I am about again." 

" I am very glad to hear it," Edgar said warmly. " I am 
sure it must be very much more pleasant to be liked by every- 
one than to be disliked ; and one is just as easy as the other." 

" I don't know that I ever thought of it before," Condor 
said, " but I suppose it must be. I will try the experiment 
when I get up. I shall feel very small among the others," 

" I don't see why you should. You did all that you could, 
and no one could have done better who had not been taught 
as I have, and I am sure that no one will think the least degree 
the worse of you because you had no chance with me. Why, 
I thrashed a couple of ruffians in Alexandria, armed with knives, 
in a quarter of the time that it took me to beat you." 

" At any rate I shall know better in future," Condor said, 
with a poor attempt to smile with his swollen lips. " I have 
learned not to judge from appearances. Who would have 
thought that a fellow brought up in Egypt would have been 
able to fight like a professional pugilist. You said that you 
had been a couple of years at school in England, but that 
did n't go for much. We have all been at school in England, 
and yet not many of us know much of boxing. How was it 
that you came to learn? " 

"Well, you see, that there is a very rough population in. 
Alexandria — Greek, Maltese, and Italian, in fact the scum of 
the Mediterranean — and my father, who is a very sensible 
man, thought that the knowledge of how to use my fists well 
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might be of much greater value to me than anything else I 
could learn in England, so he asked my uncle, with whom I 
lived when I was at school, to get me the best masters in box- 
ing that he could find. I got to be veiy fond of it, and worked 
very hard. I had three lessons a week all the time I was at 
school, and the last year changed my master three times, and 
so got all their favourite hits. Of course I used to get knocked 
about, for some boxers can't help hitting hard, and to the end 
1 used to get punished pretty heavily, because, though I might 
hit them as often as they hit me, they were able to hit much 
harder than I was, but I fancy now that they would find it 
pretty hard work to knock me out of time. My father used to 
say that being realty a good boxer kept a man or a. boy out of 
trouble. A man who knows that he can fight well can afibrd 
to be good-tempered and put up with things that another man 
would n't, and if he is driven to use his fists gets olf without 
being knocked about ; and besides, as soon as it is known that 
he can fight, others don't care about quarrelling with him. I 
know that it was so with me. I had a fight or two at first, but 
I very quickly improved, and after that I never had a quarrel 
for the rest of the nearly three years I was at school." 

" One thing is certain, Blagrove, you are not likely to have 
another quarrel as long as you remain on board the Tigr^, 
You will come and see me again, won't you?" 

" Certainly I will, I can sec that it hurts you to talk now, 
but you will soon get over that, and then we can have some 
good chats." 

During the voyage up to the Dardanelles, the Jigre encoun- 
tered changeable weather; the sails had often to be shifted. 
When he was on watch, Edgar always went aloft with his 
friend Wilkinson and took his place beside him, listened to 
the orders that he gave, and watched him at work. In a few 
days be was able to act independently and to do his du^ 
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regularly, and to aid in tying down a reef when a sudden 
squall came on. 

They caught sight of many islands as they passed through 
the ^gean. Edgar was disappointed with the Dardanelles, 
but delighted with his first view of Constantinople. It was on 
the day that they cast anchor that Condor for the first time 
put in an appearance at mess. His face had resumed its 
normal appearance, save that there were greenisb-yeliow 
patches under the eyes. Wilkinson, who was by a week or 
two the senior midshipman, and had occupied the president's 
chair with reluctance, at once left it. They had not expected 
him until the next day, or he would not have taken it. Edgar 
had that morning particularly asked the others as a personal 
favour to give Condor a hearty welcome on his return. 

" I think you will find hiro a much more pleasant fellow than 
he was before," he said. "At any rate he has been punished 
heavily, and I think that you ought to welcome him heartily." 

Wilkinson and two or three of the older midshipmen had 
gone in several times to see Condor, and had been pleased 
at the friendly way in which he had spoken of Blagrove. 
There had, however, been little talk between them, for Condor 
had not seemed disposed for conversation. Condor walked 
to his accustomed seat at the head of the table. 

" I hope things will go on better than they have done," he 
said gruffly. " All I can say is, it sha'n't be my fault if they 
don't ; " and without more words he proceeded to cut up the 
salt meat placed in front of him. For a short time the con- 
versation was constrained, and it was evident that those who 
spoke were talking for the sake of talking ; but this soon wore 
off, and by the end of the meal even the youngest mids were 
talking and laughing, with a feeling that somehow a change 
had come over the place. A quarter of an hour after the 
meal had ended, a boat was lowered. 
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■' Mr. Wilkinson, you will take charge," the first officer said. 
" Mr. Blagrove, you will accompany the captain on shore." 

A few minutes later they reached the landing-place. A 
number of men at once crowded round to proffer their ser- 
vices, and the captain said : 

" Choose one of them .for a guide, Mr. BUgrove. Ask him 
to take us to our embassy," 

Edgar at once chose a quiet-looking Turk, and to the 
laCter's surprise, addressed him in his own language. The 
others fell back disappointed, and the guide soon conducted 
them to the embassy. 

" I shall not want you here, Blagrove. I shall be engaged 
for at least a couple of hours. Vou can cither stroll about aad 
have a look round or go back to the boat as you please. It 
is now two o'clock ; call again here for me at four." 

Cairo had prepared Edgar for Constantinople, and indeed 
he thought the former city more picturesque in the variety of 
costume than the latter. The views from the hill of Pera, 
whether looking up the Golden Horn, across it at Stamboul, 
over to Scutari and the shores of the Sea of Marmora, or up 
the Bosphorus, were beautiful beyond anything that he had 
ever seen, and leaving the exploration of the city for another 
day, he sat down under the shade of some cypress trees close 
to a Turkish cemetery and entered into a conversation with 
the guardian of the tombs, who pointed out the various 
mosques and places of interest to him. At the end of two 
hours he repaired to the embassy. Presently a dragoman 
came down and asked him if his name was Blagrove, and on 
his replying in the affirmative, said that Sir Sidney Smith had 
ordered him to say that he could return in the boat to the 
ship, for that he would dine ashore, and the boat was to be at 
the wharf at ten o'clock. 

Sir Sidney Smith remained two months at Constantinople. 
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His duty, id conjunction with his brother, Mr. Seymour Smith, 
was to engage the Suhan in an active alliance with England, 
and to concert, as a naval officer, the best plan to be pursued 
to render that alliance effective. The former portion of the 
commission had abeady been carried almost to a successful 
termination by his brother, and the treaty was signed on the 
iirsl week of January, 1799. The details of the latter were 
arrived at in the course of several meetings between Sir Sidney 
Smith and the Turkish pasha and admiral. To these latter 
meetings Edgar always accompanied his chief as interpreter, 
Sir Sidney preferring his services to those of the dragoman of 
the embassy, as he was better able to understand and explain 
the naval points discussed. 

The Porte, indeed, was able to do but little towards aiding 
in the naval operations. Two bomb ships and seventeen gun- 
boats were all the vessels that they were able to produce, but 
it was some time before they would agree to place these 
entirely under Sir Sidney Smith's command. Ahmed Pasha, 
or, as he was generally called, Djezzar Pasha — Djezzar 
meaning the biitcher, from the cruel and brutal nature of the 
man — the Governor of Syria, was in Constantinople at the 
time, and was present at these meetings. He was aware that 
Napoleon was marching against him ; and although usually he 
paid but little attention to the Porte, or recognised any orders 
received from it, he had now hurried there to represent tiie 
situation and ask for assistance. 

Bonaparte lost no time after hearing that Djezzar had sent 
forward a force to occupy the fort of El-A'rich in the desert, 
between Syria and Egypt, and on the 8th of February set out 
with 12,428 men for the conquest of Syria. Djezzar, who had 
returned to his pashalik, having early news of the movement, 
despatched a force, consisting principally of cavalry, to support 
the garrison of El-A'rich, and they were joined there by 
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Ibrahim Bey with a force of Mamelukes. The march of the 
French was painful, and they suffered greatly from thirst. 
However, they defeated the Turk and Mameluke cavalry with 
heavy loss, and El-A'rich ai once surrendered. The garrison 
were allowed to depart on undertaking not to serve again, and 
four days later the army entered Palestine, and believed that 
their fatigues and sufTermgs were at an end. 

Two days later, however, a cold rain set in, and the troops, 
who had been suffering greatly from heat, felt the change pain- 
fully. On the 3rd of March they arrived in front of Jafia, A 
Turk was sent in to summon the garrison to surrender. The 
commandant simply ordered his head to be struck off and 
sent no reply. The fire of the field artillery in a few hours 
effected breaches at several points. The French, in spite of 
opposition, burst into the town, which was given up to sack, 
and a large number of the inhabitants, as well as the soldiers, 
were massacred. Between 3000 and 4000 prisoners were 
taken ; among these doubtless were some of those who had 
been allowed to march away from El-A'rich. The difficulties 
in the way of provisioning the army were great. Many were 
ill from the effects of the change of climate, and the position 
was becoming serious. 

To feed 3000 or 4000 prisoners added greatly to the diffi- 
culties, and Napoleon took a step which has been a foul 
blot on his reputation. They were marched into a vast 
square formed of French troops ; as soon as all had entered 
the fatal square the troops opened fire upon them, and the 
whole were massacred. The terrible slaughter occupied a 
considerable time; and when their cartridge-boxes were 
emptied, the French soldiers had to complete the massacre 
with their bayonets. Of the whole of these victims one 
only, a mere youth, asked for mercy; the rest met their 
fate with heroic calmness and resolution. Napoleon's ex- 
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cuse for this hideous massacre was that the soldiers had 
broken the engagemeat they took af Ei-A'rich, but this 
applied to only a very small proportion of the garrison, and 
the massacre was wholly indefensible, for if unable to feed 
his prisoners, they should have been allowed to depart ud- 
aimed to seek subsistence for themselves. 

The effects of this horrible massacre recoiled upon those 
who perpetrated it. The great number of dead bodies 
speedily tainted the air, and the maladies from which the 
troops suffered became vastly more serious, and the plague 
broke out among them and carried off a considerable num- 
ber. Kleber's division made a reconnaissance towards Jeru- 
salem, but the people of Nablous and the mountaineers 
assailed them with so terrible a fire, as they endeavoured 
to make their way up the narrow valleys, that they were 
forced to retire and join the main body of the army. \Vhcn 
the French marched from Jaffa there were still many of their 
men stricken with the plague in hospital. Napoleon has been 
accused of having had these poisoned. 

The statement has been repeated over and over again, 
and has been as often vehemently denied, among others by 
Bonaparte himself. It still remains, and always will remain, 
doubtful. There can be no doubt that the transport of 
plague- stricken men would have been a source of danger 
to the whole army ; and as very few of those once attacked 
by the plague ever recovered, but few would have benefited 
by the operation, while the condition of the great majority 
would have been rendered still more hopeless and painful by 
the journey. Upon the other hand, had they been left be- 
hind they would assuredly have been massacred by the in- 
habitants, who had suffered so terribly at the hands of the 
French, Rather than-bcso left, the unfortunate men would 
assuredly have vasdy preferred some painless form of death 
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at the hands of their friends. The probabilities are that all 
the sick, whose final recovery was considered by the surgeons 
as within the limits of probability, were taken on, and that 
those whose cases were absolutely hopeless were not allowed 
to fall alive into the hands of their foes. 

Napoleon's position was an extremely difficult one. He 
had shown much solicitude for the wounded. When the 
whole army were panic-stricken at the outbreak, he had 
himself visited the hospitals, been present at operations, 
talked encouragingly to the sick, and had done jl in his 
power to relieve their condition. But he could keep the 
army no longer in the tainted air of Jaffa. He could not 
take men at the point of death away with him to communi- 
cate the malady to those who had so far escaped, nor could 
he leave them to be murdered in their beds by the infuriated 
population. It is uncertain really what course was taken ; 
but it must be assumed that Napoleon, who was alwsrys 
anxious to win the affection and regard of his troops, would, 
putting all other matters aside, not have perpetrated any act 
that would have been condemned by the soldiers of his army. 



CHAPTER XI 

ACRE 

AT last all was satisfactorily arranged. By the terms of the 
convention. Sir Sidney Smith was appointed to the com- 
mand, not only of the Turkish fleet, but of the Turkish army 
in Syria, a most important point, as the Porte had no confi- 
dence whatever in Djezzar, who, like many others of the 
pashas of the outlying possessions of Turkey, almost openly 
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defied the authority of the sovereign. Djezzar was already at 
Acre, and some Turkish gun-boats under Hassan Bey had 
also been despatched thither towards the end of February, 
The welcome order was issued for the Tigre to sail on the ist 
of March. Her destination was Alexandria, which, as forming 
part of the Sultan's possessions, came under the terms of the 
convention, — under the terms of which it had been agreed that 
two British men-of-war and three frigates should be stationed 
in Eastern waters to give such aid as was possible to Djezzar, 
both in active operations, and by capturing storeships destined 
for the use of the French army. 

TTie TJieseus, of 84 guns, commanded by Captain Miller, 
was already at Acre ; and her captain and Colonel Phelypeaux 
were giving great assistance to the pasha in putting the place 
into a better state of defence, while his presence there ani- 
mated the pasha and his troops to determine upon a stout 
defence. 

It was with deep satisfaction that the officers and men of 
the T^gre received the orders to prepare for sailing at once. 
They had now been nearly two months in Constantinople ; the 
novelty of the scene had worn off, and all were impatient for 
active service. Things had been going on pleasantly among 
the midshipmen. Condor had shown by his behaviour that 
either he sincerely regretted the conduct that had made him 
so unpopular, or that the lesson that he had received had 
been so severe that he would not risk any repetition of it 
At any rate there was peace and comfort in the cockpit. 

Just at first, two or three of the younger middies were dis- 
posed to take advantage of the altered state of things, but Wil- 
kinson, Edgar, and the other two seniors supported Condor, 
and told them that if the latter did not keep them in order, 
they would do so themselves, after which threat' matters went 
on quietly. The change from salt provisions to fresh meat. 
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with an abundance of fruit and vegetables, had been very 
pleasant, and added to the good temper and harmony that 
prevailed. Edgar had not felt time hang heavily on his 
hands, for he was constantly on shore with Sir Sidney Smith, 
who found his services as interpreter of great value. Had it 
been an ordinary case, the other midshipmen of older stand- 
ing would have felt somewhat jealous, but they knew that he 
went as interpreter rather than as midshipman, and as some 
of them had leave to go ashore every day, they could amuse 
themselves according to their liking, while he was kept hard 
at work translating documents, examining the slate of stores, 
or attending prolonged meetings between his commander and 
the Turkish naval officials. They had therefore no reason for 
envying him his post. 

He himself was glad of an occasional holiday at the rare 
intervals when Sir Sidney had no busbess on land, and made 
excursions to his brother up the Bosphonis, or to towns on 
the Sea of Marmora, when Edgar was able to join parties who, 
hiring horses at the landing-place, took long rides over the 
country, starting sometimes from Pera, and sometimes from 
Scutari on the other side of the water. He was certainly not 
less glad than his comrades when the order came to prepare 
for sailing. The wind was favourable, the voyage was a 
speedy one, and the Tigre arrived off Alexandria on the 7th 
of March. Here they remained for some days. News had 
already been received by sea from Jaffa of the capture of 
El-A'rich, and of the approach of the French army to Jaffa. 

This had caused no uneasiness, as the town, having a gar* 
rison of 8000 men, was believed to be able to resist any 
assault. When, however, on the fifth day after the arrival 
of the Tigre off Alexandria, a small Turkish vessel brought 
the news that Jafl^ had been captured, and some 3000 of the 
garrison killed m cold blood, besides a large number of the 
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inhabitants, Sir Sidney decided to start instantly, in order 
to aid in ttie defence of the important stronghold of Acre, 
which would certainly be the next object of assault by the 
French, Committing to the captain of the Lion the charge 
of continuing the blockade with the gun-boats under his com- 
mand, sail was at once hoisted, and the Tigre started for 
Acre. 

On her way she picked up the Theseus, which was out 
cruising, and the two men-of-war arrived off Acre on the 
15th of March, and, to the satisfaction of all, found that 
Napoleon had not yet appeared before the town ; Sir Sidney 
Smith, owing to the terms of the convention, at once assumed 
the command of the operations. The arrival of tlie men-of- 
war excited great enthusiasm among the garrison and inhabi- 
tants, who, now, for the first time, believed in the possibility 
of beating off the French, and of being spared the horrors 
that had befallen Jaffa. 

On the following morning the French were seen marching 
along between the lower slopes of Mount Carmel and the 
sea, and the men-of-war boats, running in close to the shore, 
opened fire upon them, and compelled them hastily to change 
their course and to ascend the hill until beyond the range 
of the guns. 

As no attempt had been made to return the fire by the 
artillery, Sir Sidney Smith was convinced the French must 
be unprovided with a siege train. Having learned from 
people who had escaped by boat from Jaffa, that only iield- 
pieces had there been employed to batter the wall, he ordered 
a constant watch to be kept for any ships seen approach- 
ing, as Bonaparte would hardly have hoped to take so strong 
a place as Acre without heavy guns, and had doubtless ar- 
ranged for a battering-train to be sent from Alexandria by sea. 
This would probably be ordered to make either for Jaffa, or 
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for Caiffa, a. small port a few miles south of Acre. The 
Theseus was at once sent down to Jafia, to prevent any land- 
ing of guns or stores being effected there, while the Tigre's 
boats were placed at intervals between Caiffa and Acre. 

The next day a corvette and nine gun-boats were seen 
rounding the promontory of Mount Carmel. 'llie signal was 
made for the recall of the boats, and the Tigre at once got 
under sail and started in pursuit, picking up her boats as 
they came alongside. Bonaparte had been ignorant that there 
were any British vessels on the coast, or he would hardly have 
sent the boats from Alexandria without a stronger escort, and 
the corvette and gun-boats no sooner caught sight of the 
Tigre than they made out to sea. The chase lasted for some 
hours, and one by one seven of the gun-boats were picked 
up, surrendering in each case as soon as the Tigre's guns 
opened upon them. The corvette and the other two gun- 
boats succeeded in making their escape, but their commander, 
believing it hopeless to attempt to carry out his mission in 
the face of a British man-of-war, sailed direct to France. 

The capture was a most valuable one, for the possession of 
the gun-boats enabled a blockade of the coast to be carried on 
much more effectually than could otherwise have been done, 
and on board were found, as expected, the guns and battering- 
train intended for the siege of Acre. The Tigre returned with 
her prizes to the port, and the crew were at once employed in 
transporting the captured guns and ammunition on shore, when 
they were conveyed by the Turkish troops to the batteries, 
which were before very deficient in guns, and the capture added, 
therefore, mucli to the strength of the defences, 

Edgar's services as an interpreter were again called into 
requisition. Mr. Canes was sent on shore with a party of 
sailors to assist the Turks in moving the guns to their new posi- 
tions, and half an hour before landing he sent for Edgar and 
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told him that he had arraDged with Sir Sidney Smith that he 
was to accompany him, 

" A good deal of the hard work will have to be done by the 
Turks, and it will save much trouble if you are with roe to 
translate my ordera to them, or rather to their officers. Sir 
Sidney is of opinion that there will be a great deal more for 
you to do on shore than on board. He will, of course, be 
much on shore himself, and I am carrying a note to the pasha, 
requesting him to assign a suitable house for him to take up 
his abode there and which he will make his headquarters, 
lieutenant Beatty will be posted there with twenty maiines, 
furnishing a guard, and for other purposes. A room Is to be 
assigned to you. You will then be handy whenever the captain 
is on shore, and at other times will assist me or other officers 
with working parties. Of course two or three natives will be 
engaged as servants. One of them will be a cook, and Lieuten- 
ant Beatty and you will establish a small mess together. Von 
will, of course, have shore allowances. I think that you may 
consider yourself fortunate, for you will have an opportunity 
for seeing all that goes on, while the others will of course only 
come ashore by turns." 

"Thank you, sir," Edgar s«d, much pleased. "I shall like 
it very much." 

The Turkish soldiers worked well, tugging at ropes, while the 
sailors used levers to get the guns up steep places. Edgar was 
kept busy translating the first lieutenant's orders to the Turkish 
officers, and for the first three days had hardly time to snatch 
a meal until the sailors returned at nightfall to the ship. He 
got on very well with the lieutenant of the marines, who was a 
pleasant young fellow. On the day after they landed they 
heard heavy firing, and going up to the highest point of the 
rocky promontory on which .\cre stood, could make out that 
a number of gun-boats were cannonading Caiffa. The place 
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appeared to make no reply to the fire, and at last two gun- 
boats, believing that there could be but few French troops 
there, sailed up the harbour. 

Lambert, the French officer in command, had, however, a 
howitzer and a small gun, and eighty French troops, but he 
gave orders that these should not reply to the fire of the gun- 
boats, and that not a musket should be discharged until he 
gave the word. The two small gun-boats came on confidently, 
until, when at a distance of only a hundred yards from the 
shore, where they intended to land and set fire to the French 
storehouses and to do as much damage as possible, a heavy fire 
was suddenly poured in. The two guns, loaded to the muzzle 
with grape, swept their decks, and the heavy volley of musketiy 
did much damage. Lieutenant Beatty, who had brought a 
telescope on shore with him, exclaimed : 

" By Jove ! those two little gun-boats have caught it hot. 
See, there is one of them putting about, but the other seems 
to be drifting towards the shore." 

This was indeed the fact ; she was slightly in advance of the 
other, and was the principal target of the fire. The midship- 
man who commanded her, and most of her crew, were killed, 
and before the few survivors could recover themselves from 
the surprise into which they had been thrown by the unex- 
pected attack, the vessel had grounded. The heavy fire of 
musketry continued, the guns again poured in their fire, and 
as escape was impossible, the few men who remained alive 
at once hauled down their (lag and surrendered. The capture 
was a valuable one to the French, The gun-boat carried a 
3z-povinder, and as Napoleon's heaviest guns were but lo- 
pounders, the cannon was invaluable. 

As soon as its capture was known, some artillery horses were 
sent to the port and transported it to the batteries, at which 
the French were already hard at work. For the first day or 
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two it was almost useless, for, with the exception of a few shot 
taken with it, they had none that would fit it ; but as soon as 
the besieged began to fire they obtained an ample supply of 
cannon-balls, which were eagerly collected by the soldiers, a 
small reward being paid for every shot that was brought in. 
In a short time, however, the French were in a better position 
for carrying on the siege with vigour, for as it became neces- 
sary to retain the Tigre and Theseus to assist in the defence 
of the town, French vessels were able to land artillery at Jaffa 
and other points, and they had ere long an ample supply for 
their batteries. 

"There is no doubt," Ijeutenant Beatty said, "that that 
gun-bo.-.t has been captured, and from her not attempting to 
go round and sail out as her companion did, I am afraid that 
the crew must have been almost annihilated by the enemy's 
fire. It was a very risky thing to send those two small craft 
in alone, even though the place had not replied to their fire, 
for even if the French had no guns, they might have had many 
hundreds of men in the town, against whom the crew of those 
two boats could have done nothing whatever. However, the 
loss is not serious except in the matter of the crew. I don't 
suppose she carried more than one gun." 

" But even that is important," Edgar said, " for I know they 
have pretty heavy guns on board these boats, and in the hands 
of the French it would give us some trouble." 

" We shall have hot work of it presently, Blagrove. The 
walls are absolutely rotten, and it would be absurd to call them 
fortifications ; and if the French open fire at close quarters, 
they will make a breach in no time. If Phelypeaux's plans 
had been carried out, the place would have been in a position 
to make a serious defence; but I hear that he and Captain 
Miller of the Theseus have been trying in vain to get the Turks 
to cany out their plans. 
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" Djezzar was always saying that what they wanted should 
be done, but it went no further than that ; and what little has 
been accomplished has been done by the men of the Theseus ; 
and I believe that the dragging of the guns we captured to 
their places was the first job on which the Turkish soldiers 
really worked ; but, of course, Sit Sidney had a good deal 
more influence than Miller had, as he is commander-in-chief 
of the Turkish army, and if Djezzar did not give hira the help 
he asked for, he would have the power to take the matter al- 
together out of his hands. His troops have no love for him, 
for, as his nickname shows, he is as cruel as he is ambitious. 

" There can be no doubt that he intended to throw off the 
authority of the Sultan altogether. The position of the guns 
show that. I hear that when the Theseus arrived there was not 
a single gun mounted on the face of the town on the land side, 
every one being planted on the walls to seaward. However, I 
believe he is personally plucky, but as this place is nothing like 
so strong as Jaffa was, he must see that, as a garrison of 8000 
there could not resist the enemy, the 3000 men under him 
would not have a shadow of a chance were it not for our help. 
Even we could do nothing if it were not that the position of 
the town enables us to cover the land approaches." 

The position of Acre, the ancient Rolemais, was indeed very 
favourable for its protection by a fleet. It stood on a project- 
ing promontory almost square in shape ; three sides were en- 
tirely washed by the sea ; the north-eastern side had no natural 
protection, but at an angle of the wall a tower, which was the 
strongest pwint of the defences, covered it to some extent. 
Near the tower, and with its garden abutting against the wall, 
stood the pasha's palace. The masonry of the greater part 
of the wall was old and crumbling. From the sea to the 
north of the town vessels anchored there could cover the 
approaches to the northern side by their fire, while these could 
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similarly be swept by ships anchored in the Bay of Acre on the 
south side of the fortress. 

The water here, however, was too shallow for the men-of-war 
to anchor in. The Tigre, therefore, was moored more than a 
mile fiom the shore; next to her was the Alliance sloop. 
Three of the gun-boats captured from the French, and two 
Turkish gun-boats, lay nearer to the shore, and (he fire of all 
these vesseb swept the ground across which it was already 
evident that the French main attack would be directed. This 
was also covered by the fire of the Theseus and three of the 
captured French gun-boats. The French had, on their arrival, 
promptly seized a village within half a mile of the wall, and 
pushed forward their trenches with vigour, establishing four or 
five batteries, which at once opened fire. 

Napoleon calculated that he should be master of the town 
in three days at the utmost, and this no doubt would have been 
the case had he only Turkish resistance to overcome. As soon 
as the Tigre returned from her short cruise. Sir Sidney Smith 
took up his residence on shore. He brought with him Condor 
and Wilkinson, to act as his aides-de-camp, and fifty sailors 
were established in an adjoining house In readiness for any 
emergency. Here the mess was now established, although 
Lieutenant Beatty and Edgar continued to sleep in Sir Sidney 
Smith's house, the one to be near his men, the other in readi- 
ness to attend upon his commander at any moment night or 
day. 

As far as possible the midshipmen's mess adhered to regu- 
lar hours for their meals, but Sir Sidney Smith took his at any 
time when he could snatch them. One or other of the mid- 
shipmen came ashore each day with a boat's crew, so that at 
any moment orders could be sent to the Tigre or the Theseus. 
Except at the evening meal, when the fire generally slackened, 
it was seldom that more than two of the midshipmen's mesa 
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sat down together, being constantly employed either in carry- 
ing messages or orders, or in keeping a watch at threatened 
points, in order that Sir Sidney should at once be made ac- 
quainted with any movements of the enemy. 



ST.JEAN DACRE 
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The French had lost no time, for on the 25th their bat- 
teries opened fire against this tower, and, after four hours' 
firing, a breach, considered by the French to be practicable, 
had been effected. 

The Turkish guns had returned the fire, aided by two mortars 
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worked by British sailors, but the Turks believed that their 
walls were strong enough to stand a prolonged siege, and as 
the French fire was heavy against the tower, those near it had 
betaken themselves to safer positions. Sir Sidney Smith was 
on board the Tigre. Djezzar seldom stirred from his palace. 
He had no capable officer under him, and no one was in the 
slightest degree aware of the serious damage the French bat- 
tery was inflicting upon the tower, and there was no thought 
that an attack could be made upon the town for a considerable 
time. Edgar had been engaged all the morning with Sir Sid- 
ney, and when the latter went on board ship he went into the 
next house, where he found the others at dinner. 

After that was over he proposed a stroll down to the comer 
against which the French fire was directed. Wilkinson and 
Beatty agreed to accompany him, but Condor, who had been 
all day at work seeing guns placed in position, said that he did 
not care about going out again. On reaching the wall facing 
the French position they found that there was little doing. A 
few of the guns were being worked, throwing their shot into 
the garden between the French batteries and the town. Along 
the rest of the line the Turks were squatting under the para- 
pet, smoking and talking. 

" What are the French firing at ? " Edgar asked a Turkish 
officer. 

"They are firing at the tower. They will do no harm. 
Some of the shots came in at the loopholes ; so, as the sol- 
diers there could do no good by staying, they have come out." 

" That seems rather a careless way of doing business," Edgar 
remarked as he translated what the officer said, to his com- 
panions. " Well, at any rate we may as well go and see what 
the effect of their fire is. Their battery is not a heavy one, 
but as it is not more than four or five hundred yards from the 
tower it may really be doing some damage." 
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As they neared the tower at the angle of the wall they 
found that the ramparts there had been entirely deserted 
by the Turks, 

"This is a rum way of defending a town," Wilkinson 
remarked. " If this is the way the Turks are going to behave, 
the sooner we are all on board ship the better." 

The French fire was brisk, the thuds of the balls, as they 
struck the tower, occurring five or six times a minute. The 
three officers entered the tower. Two or three holes appeared 
in the wall of the floor by which they entered it, 

" The masonry must be very rotten," Beatty said, " or they 
would not have knocked boles in it as soon as this." 

They descended the stairs into the story below, and uttered 
a simultaneous exclamation of alarm. A yawning hole some 
eight feet wide appeared. 

"This is serious, Wilkinson. Let us take a look down 
below." 

" Look out ! " Wilkinson shouted as a ball passed just over 
their beads and struck the wall behind them. " Stand back 
here a moment." 

He ran forward and looked down. 

" By Jove ! " he eiclaimed, " there is a breach down to the 
bottom of the tower level with the lower story ground, and 
a heap of rubbish at the foot outside. I don't think it is 
high enough yet for anyone to get up to the opening, but it 
will soon be practicable if it is not now. Look 1 look ! I 
can see a large body of French among the trees there. They 
are about to advance to storm the breach. Run, Blagrove, 
and wake up the Turks. We will go back and fetch up the 
marines and blue-jackets. The enemy may be in the place in 
five minutes." 

I.eaving the tower, Edgar ran along the wall. 

" Take your men to the tower at once ! " he shouted to the 
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first Turkish officer he saw. " The French are ciossiog the 
ditch." 

Instead, however, of obeying him the officer and his men 
ran to one of the steps leading up to the wall, and com- 
menced shouting, " The French are in the town ! " 

Edgar saw that he had told the news too suddenly, and 
that it was hopeless for him to try to stop the flood, therefore 
ran along the wall until he reached the stairs leading down to 
the open space in front of Djezzar's palace. As he had been 
frequently there before, he made his way straight to the apart- 
ments where Djezzar transacted business. 

"The French have breached the tower, pasha," he said, 
" and their storming party was about to cross the ditch 
when I came away. There are no troops there to defend 
the breach, and those on the wall are flying. Unless you 
yourself go out and rally the men to the defence the town 
is lost." 

Djezzar was thunderstruck at the news. He had showed 
himself brave in battle, but with the fate of Jaffa in his 
mind he now lost heart altogether. 

" It is too late ! " he said, and catching up his sword he 
ran out of the palace, and directed his flight towards the 
landing-place. 

Edgar ran towards the breach again, and on the way 
came upon his two companions running along, with the 
marines and blue-jackets after them. Fortune, however, 
had done more for the town than its defenders. Led by an 
officer with sixteen sappers, and followed by twenty-five 
grenadiers, the French party prepared to mount to the 
assault. Their orders were to mount the breach and hold 
it, and the moment this was done the main body of the 
storming party were at once to follow. But they met with 
an unexpected obstacle. Instead of finding, as they had ex- 
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pected, merely a shallow ditch, they found themselves at the 
edge of a counterscarp, the wall being fifteen feet in depth, 
with a regular moat filled with water between them and the 
foot of the breach. 

They had brought with them only two or three short ladders, 
which were intended to be used, if necessary, to aid them in 
clambering up the heap of rubbish to the breach. The 
French had no idea of the existence of the counterscarp. The 
ladders that they had brought were loo short to enable them 
to descend it, and the officer in command hesitated as to what 
course to adopt. The mysterious silence maintained by the 
enemy was disquieting. That the Turks had all fled and the 
tower was undefended did not occur to the officer in com- 
•mand, and he feared that they must have placed mines in the 
breach, and were for the present abstaining from showing them- 
selves 01 firing a shot, in hopes of tempting him to make an 
assault. Before he could decide what was best to be done 
there was a loud tramp of feet inside the tower, and then the 
British sailors and marines showed themselves suddenly at the 
openings on each floor, and at once opened a heavy fire. 

Many of the French fell at once, and seeing that there was 
nothing to be done, the officer gave the order for the rest to 
retreat, which they did hastily. Djezzar was fiirious when he 
heard what had happened, and questioned Edgar; and, on 
hearing that the tower had been altogether deserted, as well 
as the adjacent portion of the wall, he ordered the instant 
execution of six of the officers and a number of the men for 
this gross neglect of their duty. He was exasperated that he 
himself should have shared in the panic that had seized them 
when informed that the French were assaulting the breach, 
and that no resistance had been offered by his men ; and 
Edgar congratulated himself that he was not one of his officers. 
When the old pasha, however, recovered from the state of fury 
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into which he had falkn, he complimented the three British 
officers highly on the quickness that they had shown, which had, 
as he rightly said, saved the town, for, had the French found 
themselves still unobserved, they would assuredly have managed 
to get down the counterscarp, and to establish themselves in 
the tower in force before any suspicion of what was going on 
took place. 

The French, whose operations were hidden by the gardens, 
at once proceeded to drive a gallery in order to blow up the 
counterscarp, upon which their guns could not be brought to 
bear, and on the 29th the mine was sprung. It did some 
damage, but it had not been driven quite far enough. Led 
by an officer of the staff named Mailly, the French rushed 
forward as soon as the mine exploded. They clambered down< 
over the breach that had been made on the counterscarp, 
crossed the fosse by three ladders they had brought with them, 
and reached the foot of the breach. There was, however, too 
great a distance between the pile of rubbish at the foot of the 
wall and the great hole above it for them to enter without fix- 
ing their ladders. 

As they were in the act of doing this the Turks, who had at 
their first appearance again been seized with a panic, but had 
been brought back by a number of their officers, who adjured 
them to stand, saying that it was better to die fighting the 
infidel than to be shot by Djezzar, opened a heavy fire. 
Mailly was killed, several of the grenadiers and sappers fell 
round him, and the rest retired, meeting, as they climbed the 
counterscarp, two battalions who had joined them as soon as 
the breach was reported practicable ; but upon hearing from 
the grenadiers that this was not the case they fell back again 
after losing their commanding officer and many men from the 
Turkish fire. 

This success greatly encouraged the Turks, who had heard 
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from those who had escaped from Jafia that no obstacles were 
sufficient to daunt the French, and from this time Sir Sidney 
Smith began to entertain hope that the town Could be held, of 
which, owing to the supineness of Djezzar and his troops, 
he had hitherto been very doubtful. The French at once 
recommenced mining. In eight days they completely blew 
up the counterscajp, and on the twelfth carried their gallery 
under the ditch with the intention of blowing up the whole 
tower. 

By this time the besieged were aware that the French were 
at work mining. Colonel Phelypeaux had, during the interval 
since the last attempt, worked indefatigably. The breach had 
been filled up with combustible materials, a number of shell had 
been placed on the platform of the tower, with fuses attached 
in readiness to hurl down into the midst of a storming party, 
heaps of great stones had been piled there for the same pur- 
pose, and the Turkish soldiers, seeing the readiness and alac- 
rity with which the British worked, had gained confidence. 
The faint sound of mining under the tower brought about a 
consultation between Sir Sidney Smith, Captain Wilmot, Colo- 
nel Phelypeaux, and the pasha. The engineer officer pointed 
out to the pasha that it was impossible to say what the result 
of the firing of the mine might be, as it would depend upon 
the quantity of powder employed. 

" If a large quantity is used," he said, " it may entirely 
blow down the tower and a considerable quantity of the walls 
adjoining it, and leave so large a breach that the French would 
be able to pour in in such force that your troops, who might 
well be panic-stricken at the explosion, would not be able to 
make any effective opposition." 

" But what can we do to prevent it? " the pasha asked. 

"Nothing can be directly done," Sir Sidney said; "but if 
we make a sally in force we might drive the French back, dis- 
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cover the mine, and cany out the greater part of the powder, 
and place a small portion under the ditch, and, exploding it, 
allow the water to run in ; or, if the men carry with them a 
number of fascines, we might establish a work fifly yards from 
the foot of the wall. This would put a stop to their mining. 
An enemy attacking it would, as he advanced, be swept by the 
guns of the two men-of-war and the gun-boats, and the garri- 
son would further be covered by the fire from the tower and 
walls. I propose that we should sally out in three columns. 
The central column, which will be composed of the marines 
and sailon of our ships, will mnke straight for the mouth of 
the mine and force its way in ; the other two columns will 
attack the enemy's trenches on right and left." 

" The plan seems to me to be a good one," the pasha said ; 
" it shall be done as you propose." 

On the night of the 15th of April two columns of men were 
gathered at midnight in the street leading to the water-gate, a 
short distance to the right of the tower, the third column close 
to a gate some little distance to its left. Lieutenant Beatty 
was, with his party of marines, to join the landing force, but 
to their disappointment neither Condor nor the midshipmen 
were to take part in the sortie, as the little party of seamen 
were to be held in reserve. Sir Sidney Smith himself intended 
to take his place on the tower, whence he could watch the 
operations. Wilkinson and Edgar were to act as his aides-de- 
camp, the latter to carry messages to the Turkish officers com- 
manding the two columns, while Wilkinson was to perform the 
same office to the central column. 

" You and Mr. Condor may probably have opportunities of 
distinguishing yourselves later on," he said ; " the other mid- 
shipmen may have their tum to-night." 
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CHAPTER XII 

A DESPERATE SIEGE 



JUST as day began to break, the gates were opened, and the 
columns moved out one after the olher. The order that 
the strictest silence was to be observed was obeyed by the 
sailors and marines ; but the Turks, who were wrought up to 
a pitch of enthusiasm, made so great a noise that the moment 
they issued from the gate shots were fired by the advanced 
pickets, and a few seconds later the roll of drums in the 
French lines broke out, and it was clear that the whole camp 
was alarmed. Sir Sidney Smith uttered an exclamation of 
anger. As concealment was useless, he then sent the two 
midshipmen to order all the batteries to open fire upon the 
French trenches, and as the first gun boomed ovit the ships 
and gun-boats on both flanks also opened fire, and the 
trenches by which the French must advance from the village 
were swept by a storm of shot. The French batteries joined 
in the din, while the infantry in the advanced trenches opened 
a heavy musketry fire. 

" By Jove, the Turks mean fighting this time ! " Wilkinson 
said, when he and Edgar had both returned from carrying 
their orders. " Look at them, they are going at the French 
trenches in gallant style." 

The dark masses could be plainly made out in the grey 
light that was now stealing over the sky. Undaunted by the 
heavy fire of the French, the Turks rushed at the earthworks, 
scaled them and engaged in a desperate hand-to-hand fight 
with their defenders. But the chief attention of the little 
group on the tower, where Captain Wilmot and Colonel 
Phelypeaux had also stationed themselves, was riveted upon 
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the fight going on in front of them. Already the French were 
thronging down from their trenches, and the blue-jackets and 
marines were engaged in a fierce light. Knight, second of the 
Tigre, received two balls in his left arm as he advanced, but 
upon arriving at the top of the shaft of the mine he and the 
pioneers at once leapt down into it. 

One ran forward to see if it was charged, and brought back 
news that it was not. Lieutenant Knight and the little party 
of sailors worked desperately to pull down the props that sup- 
ported the roof of the gallery, but they had little time allowed 
them for doing so. Had it not been that the noise made by 
the Turks had given the alarm so long before they reached 
the spot the work might have been completed. As it was, 
they had performed but a small portion of it when an officer 
ran in to say that they must at once come up, as the party 
could no longer keep back the swarming throng of the enemy. 
Colonel Douglas, who was in command, cheered on his hardly- 
pressed men, who had found the resistance of the French so 
desperate that they had been unable to drive them out from 
their advanced trench. 

Ljeutenant Knight, exhausted by the loss of blood, and his 
efforts to aid the pioneers, had to be assisted from the gallery 
and carried off by the seamen. Major Oldlield, who com- 
manded the marines of the Theseus, was killed, with two of his 
men. Mr. Janverin, midshipman of the Tigre, and eleven 
men were wounded. Beatty, and Forbes, a midshipman of 
the Theseus, were both slightly wounded, as were five marines 
of that ship, and a seaman and two marines of the Alliance. 
As soon as the party began to draw off, a heavy fire was 
opened on the French by the Turkish troops on the wall. 
The batteries opened with renewed vigour, while the bugles 
sounded to order the retreat of the two Turkish corps. All 
gained the gates unmolested. The Turks were in high spirits. 
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According to their custom at the time, they had cut off the 
heads of their fallen foes, and brought in sixty of these 
trophies. 

The French loss had been considerably greater, for, from 
the desperate nature of the fighting the Turks had been un- 
able to decapitate the greater part of their fallen foes. In 
addition to the heads, they also brought in a great number of 
muskets and some intrenching tools. The last were an ex- 
tremely valuable prize, as the garrison had been much ham- 
pered in their work by the small number of available picks 
and shovels. Although, so far as the main object of the sortie, 
it had been a failure, the result was, upon the whole, a satis- 
factory one. The Turks had met the French in fair fight, and 
had held their own against them, and they were so pleased 
that during the rest of the siege they never once wavered. 
The attack, too, showed the French that their enemy was not 
to be despised, and compelled them to take much greater 
precautions than before, and to maintain, at all times, a strong 
force in their advanced trenches. 

On the 35th a tremendous explosion was heard, and the 
troops from all quarters rushed towards the tower to repel the 
expected assault. Had the mine been earned a few feet 
farther, the whole tower would have been destroyed, but the 
French miners had come across a vault which projected a 
little distance beyond the tower above it, and believing that 
its wall was that of the tower itself, they had placed the charge 
against it. Although therefore a partial failure, the effect 
was tremendous. A portion of the outer wall of the tower 
was blown down, some two hundred Turks, who foimed 
its garrison, and some pieces of cannon, were buried in 
the ruins. A small party of French rushed forward before 
the smoke had cleared away and established themselves 
in the lower stories. The Turks, however, rallied very quickly 
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from the shock, and opened so tremendous a fire ftom the 
walls, aided by the cross-fire from the ships, that no rein- 
foFcentents could leach the party in the tower, and the next 
morning early they evacuated the place, which was ren- 
dered untenable by the fire of the Turks in the story above 
them. 

So soon as they had left the building the enemy concen- 
trated their batteries upon it. At the sound of the eicplosion 
Sir Sidney Smith, with the sailors and marines of his guard, at 
once rushed through the streets to the tower, 

" Bravo, the Turks ! " Wilkinson exclaimed, as he and 
Edgar ran along by the side of the sailors. " Listen to their 
musketry fire ! It is clear that they are standing their ground 
anyhow, and that there is no panic this time." 

Sir Sidney was greatly relieved when, on his arrival at the 
tower, he found that, although shaken and shattered, it still 
stood an obstacle to an entry into the town. He went along 
the wall, warmly praising the Turkish officers and men for 
their courage. 

" That is a weight off my mind, colonel," he said to Phely- 
peaux. " 1 have been scarcely able to close an eye for the 
last week. That mine has been a perfect nightmare to me. 
There was no saying when it was going to explode, and 
although the Turks have worked hard at that countermine we 
set them to dig, 1 had little hope that you would be in time, 
as you had to take it right under the foundations of the tower. 
I think that we must congratulate ourselves heartily that it 
has been no worse." 

" I think so, indeed, Sir Sidney. The Turks have certainly 
behaved admirably to-day. I thought they would when they 
once got over their idea that the French were invincible. They 
have always proved themselves splendid soldiers when welt led, 
and I have no doubt the example of your men, and their care- 
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lessness of danger, have animated them with a deterrnination 
to show that they too can fight." 

From the time of their entering Palestine the French had 
been amply supphed with provisions of all sorts by the natives. 
As soon as he crossed the frontier from Egypt, Bonaparte had 
sent proclamations broadcast among the people. A large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of the hill country were Christians, 
and the assurances that he came to free them from the domi- 
nation of the Turks, just as he had freed Egypt, was received 
with enthusiasm by the simple and ignorant people, who knew 
very little of what was passing iirthe world around them. The 
consequence was, that as he marched north from Jaffa, depu- 
tations met him, comprising most of the leading men. These 
received presents, and promises that they should never again 
fall under the dominion of the Turks; while they, on their 
part, promised to supply cattle, corn, wine, and wood to the 
utmost extent of their resources. These promises they faith- 
fully kept, and also did good service in aiding the transport of 
stores landed at Jaffa. 

Sir Sidney now endeavoured to counteract the effect of 
Napoleon's proclamations, and by means of native emissaries 
landed by the ship's boats at various points along the coast, 
sent out a large quantity of addresses of his own, telling them 
that Napoleon was, it was true, at war with the Sultan, but 
that this was no question of religion, and that he was but 
endeavouring to pass through Syria, in order to make his way 
to Europe, his retreat by sea having been cut off; and that 
he would be perfectly ready at any time to make terms with 
the Sultan, and would leave them, without a moment's thought, 
to the vengeance of the Turks, against whom they were now 
helping him. He added, that Djezzat Pasha, being convinced 
that they had been deceived by Bonaparte, and were acting in 
ignorance of the true state of things, promised solemnly that 
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all who, novr that the truth was told to them, withdrew their 
aid from the French, should be pardoned for the course that 
they had hitherto taken. 

These papers soon bore fruit. The English were known to 
be favourable to the Syrian Christians, and the assurances of 
Sir Sidney Smith had great weight, and there was soon a sensi- 
ble decrease in the amount of provisions and supphes brought 
into the French camp. 

The breach widened under the heavy fire kept up con- 
tinuously upon it by the French batteries, and as it was 
evident that other assaults would be made at that spot, the 
engineers began to throw out a ravelin, or advanced work, 
from the foot of the walls on each side of the breach, so as 
to take any assaulting party in flank. On the ist of May the 
French, thinking that the breach must now be practicable, 
advanced for the fourth time. 

A heavy gale had blown all day, the ships of war and gun- 
boats were rolling heavily at their anchorage, and it was doubt- 
less thought that they would be unable to use their guns. In 
the afternoon, therefore, a body of men ran forward with six 
scaling-ladders; crossing the moat as before, they planted 
their ladders and attempted to mount the breach. They 
were, however, assailed by so heavy a fire of musketry from 
the Turks that the leading party were literally swept away. 
In spite of the heavy weather, the ships joined their fire to 
that of the batteries, and a storm of shot and shell was rained 
upon the trenches, and the 2000 men who had been seen to 
advance in readiness for the assault, finding it impossible to 
issue from their shelter, retired to their camp. The marines 
of the two men-of-war had manned the new works, and their 
fire contributed much to the repulse of the French. 

Sir Sidney Smith, in his despatches home, expressed his 
regret at the heavy loss of life encountered by the French m 
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their desperate attempts to perfortn the impossible feat of en- 
tering by a breach that could only be reached by scaling- 
ladders. The point of attack had certainly been badly chosen, 
for, while the masonry of the upper chamber tower was very 
rotten, that of the lower part was excellent ; whereas the walls 
themselves were, in most places, badly built, and could have 
been demolished in a very short time by the heavy guns the 
French now had in their batteries. Thirty of these had been 
landed at Jaffa, and brought up to the front. 

In addition to the sortie of the i6th April, Sir Sidney Smith 
kept the besiegers constantly on the alert by landing parties 
froro the ships' boats on the flanks of their lines of trenches. 
The attacks were sometimes pushed home, the earthworks 
were overthrown, the fascines carried off fisr use in the redoubts, 
guns spiked, and intrenching tools captured, and these attacks 
greatly added to the labour imposed upon the besiegers, who 
were compelled not only to keep strong bodies in the ad- 
vanced trenches but to defend the whole line of attack against 
flank surprises by their enterprising foes. 

The Turks vied with the British in activity, making frequent 
night attacks on the trenches, and generally succeeding in 
carrying off a number of fascines, which were greatly needed, 
and were of special utility in the construction of the ravelin. 
The day after the repulse of the fourth attack the garrison 
suffered a heavy loss in the death of Colonel Phelypeaux, who 
died of fever brought on by want of rest and exposure to the 
sun. On the same day another, and almost as serious a loss, 
was sustained, for Captain Wilmot was killed by a musket 
shot while in the act of mounting a gun in the breach. 

The midshipmen had, two days before, lost one of their 
comrades named Morris, who, with three seamen, was killed 
in one of the sorties, eight other blue-jackets of the Tigre 
being wounded at the same time. On the night of the 2nd 
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of May the enemy made two desperate attempts to capture 
the English ravelins, but the marines in charge, aided by the 
fire from the walls and ships, held their ground, and repulsed 
the French with much loss. Every day the fighting increased 
in fury. Between the ist and 9th the French made no less 
than five attacks upon the breach ; these were all beaten olT 
with very heavy loss ; while the defenders, on their part, made 
frequent sorties to compel the assailants to stand on the de- 
fensive, and to interfere with their attempts to carry the ap- 
proaches up to the foot of the walls. 

The fire of the vessels was still maintained, but the besiegers 
had so raised and strengthened the earthworks protecting 
their traverses and trenches that they were now able to go 
backwards and forwards to the front with but little danger 
from the ships' fire. 

Edgar had now lost the companionship both of Condor 
and Wilkinson. These had both gone back to their ship, for 
the death of Morris and the wounding of Forbes and Ueu- 
tenant Knight had left the ship short of officers. Condor 
acted as junior lieutenant until the latter was fit for service 
again, and both he and Wilkinson took part in the boat at- 
tacks and the sorties from the town. Edgar was therefore 
now in command of the blue-jackets on shore, who were held 
always in readiness to run to the aid of the garrison at any 
spot where there might be sudden danger. 

It was believed that the French were again mining in 
several places, and although Colonel Douglas, who had suc- 
ceeded Phelypeaux in command of the engineering opera- 
tions, set parties at work to drive countermines, the work 
progressed slowly, and it was difficult to ascertain the pre- 
cise direction in which the enemy were driving their galleries. 
Edgar still acted as interpreter to Sir Sidney Smith, and was 
the bearer of his orders to the Turkish officers. He was very 
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glad that it was but seldom that he was called upon to 
accompany his chief in his visits to the tower, for the 
stench here from the unburied bodies of the French and of 
the Turks overwhelmed by the explosion was overpowering. 
Numbers of the Turks stationed here were attacked by 
mortal illness, others became delirious, and it was neces- 
sary to change the force holding it at very frequent 
intervals. 

On the evening of the 7th of May there was immense satis- 
faction in the town, as a number of sail were seen on the 
horizon. It was certain that this was the force under Hassan 
Bey, which had been originally intended for Egypt, but had 
been diverted from its course by Sir Sidney Smith's orders. 
Its arrival had been anxiously looked for during the last month, 
but it had been detained by calms and other causes at Rhodes, 
and it was only a portion of the force that now, on the fifty- 
first day of the siege, made its appearance. 

From the enemy's camp on the hills the fleet was made 
out as soon as from the town, and the effect was in a very 
short lime apparent by the fire of the enemy's batteries being 
redoubled, and it was apparent that Bonaparte had determined 
to make a great effort to capture the town before the arrival of 
the reinforcements j and in a short time a great column was 
seen advancing to the attack. 

Two of the Tigre's 68-pounders, mounted on native craft 
lying in the little port near the water-gate, opened upon them 
with shells, while two guns, manned by British sailors, one on 
the castle of the lighthouse, the other on one of the ravelins, 
poured grape into them. But the colunm moved on. The 
tremendous cannonade from their batteries overpowered that 
from the guns on the walls, and they suffered but little from 
the fire from the ravelins, as they had, the night before, con- 
structed two breastworks from the end of their trenches to the 
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breach, the materials used being sand-bags and the bodies of 
their own slain. 

In spite of the efforts of the defenders the French effected 
a lodgment in the tower. Its upper stoiy had now been 
entirely destroyed by the enemy's fire, and the fragments had 
so increased the heap at the foot of the breach that the 
assailants were able to mount without the use of ladders. This 
was the most critical moment in the siege. 

Hassan's troops were already in their boats, and were row- 
ing to shore. 

" Run down to the landing-place, Mr. Blagrove," Sir Sidney 
said ; " lake my gig, and row out to meet the boats, and order 
them to come round to the port here, instead of landing at 
the other end of the town. There is not a moment to be lost ; 
the Turks are losing heart." 

Edgar had just brought up the little party of sailors, and, 
leaving them to the leading of the petty officer with them, 
ran down at the top of his speed to the landing-place. The 
gig's crew were standing near the boat, listening anxiously to 
the terrible din of the conflict. 

"Jump in, men, and row for your lives ! " Edgar exclaimed ; 
" every minute is of consequence. The French will be in the 
town in five minutes. I want to meet the boats, coxswain," 

The sailors, who had already guessed that his errand was 
ui^ent by Che speed at which Edgar dashed down to the boat, 
stretched themselves to their oars and rowed as if racing, and 
met the Turkish boats a quarter of a mile from the shore. 

" I am sent by the commander-in-chief, Sir Sidney Smith, 
to order you to row round to the mole and land there. Order 
the men to row their hardest. Every moment is of conse- 
quence. The French are on the point of entering the 
town." 

At once the flotilla of boats changed its course, the soldiers 
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cheered, filled with the excitement of the moment, and the 
sailors tugged at their oars ; and, headed by the gig, in ten 
minutes the boats reached the landing-place by the mole, and 
as the troops leaped out, Edgar, burning with impatience and 
anxiety, led them to the breach. It was still held. Some of 
the Turks, as the French entered the tower, had been seized 
with a panic and fled, but a few remained at their post. While 
some hurled down stones from above on to the column ascend- 
ing the breach, others met them hand to hand at the top of 
the heap. Here Sir Sidney Smith himself took his place with 
three or four of his officers and the handful of blue-jackets. 

The combat was a desperate one. The swords of the 
officers, the cutlasses of the sailors, the pikes of the Turks, 
clashed against the bayonets of the French. Soon an im- 
portant ally arrived. The news had speedily reached Djezzar 
that Sir Sidney and his officers were themselves defending the 
breach. The old pasha had hitherto taken no personal part 
in the conflict, but had, as was the Turkish custom, remained 
seated on his divan every day, receiving reports from his 
officers, giving audience to the soldiers who brought in the 
heads of enemies, and rewarding them for their valour. Now, 
however, he leapt to his feet, seized his sabre, and ran to the 
breach, shouting to the soldiers to follow him. On his arrival 
at the scene of conflict he rushed forward and pulled Sir Sidney 
and his officers forcibly back from the front line. 

" You must not throw away your lives," he said ; " if my 
English friends are killed, all is lost." 

Fortunately, the shouts of the pasha, as he ran, caused a 
number of soldiers to follow him, and these now threw them- 
selves into the fray, and maintained the defence until Edgar 
ran up with the soldiers who had just landed. 

The reinforcements, as they arrived, were greeted with 
enthusiastic shouts from the inhabitants, numbers of whom. 
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men and women, had assembled at the landing-place on 
hearing of the approach of the boats. The garrison, reani- 
mated by the succour, ran also to the breach, and the combat 
was DOW so stoutly maintained that Sir Sidney was able to 
retire with the pasha, to whom he proposed that one of the 
new-arrived regiments, a thousand strong, armed with bayonets 
and disciplined in the European method, should make a sally, 
take the enemy in flank, or compel them to draw off. 

The pasha at once assented, a gate was opened, and the 
Turks rushed out Their orders were to carry the enemy's 
nearest trench, and to shift the gabions and fascines to the 
outward side, and to maintain themselves there. The new 
arrivals, however, were not yet inured to fighting, and as 
the French batteries opened upon them, and the soldiers, 
leaping on to the parapets, poured volley after volley into 
their midst, they faltered, and presently turned and fled 
back to the gate, their retreat being protected by heavy 
discharges of grape from the 68-pounders in the port. The 
sortie, however, had its effect. The French had suffered 
heavily from the flanking fire as soon as they had shown 
themselves on the parapet, and the assaulting column, 
knowing from the din of battle that a serious sortie had 
been made, fell back from the breach, their retreat being 
hastened by the discharge of a number of hand-grenades by 
a midshipman of the Theseus on the top of the tower. 

But the assault was not yet over. Napoleon, with several 
of his generals and a group of aides-de-camp, had been 
watching the fight from an eminence known as Richard 
Coeur de Lion's Mount, and had been compelled to shift 
their position several times by shells thrown among them 
from the ships. Their movements were clearly visible with a 
field-glass. Bonaparte was seen to wave his hand violently, 
and an aide-de-camp galloped off at the top of his speed. 
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Edgar, who was standing near Sir Sidney Smith, was watch- 
ing them through a telescope, and had informed Sir Sidney 
of what he had seen. 

"Doubtless he is ordering up reinforcements. We shall 
have more fighting yet." 

He then held a consultation with the pasha, who proposed 
that this time they should carry out a favourite Turkish 
method of defence — allow the enemy to enter the town, 
and then fall upon them. The steps were removed from 
the walls near the tower, so that the French, when they 
issued from the top of the ruined building, would be obliged 
to follow along the wall, and to descend by those leading 
into the pasha's garden. Here two hundred Albanians, the 
survivors of a corps a thousand strong who had greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves in the sorties, were stationed, while all 
the garrison that could be spared from other points, together 
with the newly-arrived troops, were close at hand. The 
Turks were withdrawn from the breach and tower, and the 
attack was confidently awaited. 

It came just before sunset, when a massive column ad- 
vanced to the breach. No resistance was offered. They 
soon appeared at the top of the ruin, which was now no 
higher than the wall itself, and moved along the rampart. 
When they came to the steps leading into the pasha's garden, 
a portion of them descended, while the main body moved 
farther on, and made their way by other steps down into 
the town. Then suddenly the silence that had reigned was 
broken by an outburst of wild shouts and volleys of musketry, 
while from the head of every street leading into the open 
space into which the French had descended, the Turkish 
troops burst out. In the pasha's garden the Albanians threw 
themselves, sabre in one hand and dagger In the other, upon 
the party there, scarce one of whom succeeded in escaping, 
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General Rombaud, who commanded, being among the slain, 
and General Lazeley being carried off wounded. 

The din of battle at the main scene of conflict was height- 
ened by the babel of shouts and screams that rose through- 
out the town. No word whatever of the intention to allow 
the French to enter the place had been spoken, for it was 
known that the French had emissaries in the place, who would 
in some way contrive to inform them of what was going on 
there, and the success of the plan would have been imperilled 
had the intentions of the defenders been made known to the 
French, The latter fought with their usual determination and 
valour, but were unable to withstand the fufy with which they 
were attacked from all sides, and Step by step were driven 
back to the breach. Thus, after twenty-four hours of fight- 
ing, the position of the parties remained unaltered. 

Bonaparte in person had taken part in the assault, and 
when the troops entered the town had taken up his place at 
the top of the tower. Kleber, who commanded the assault, 
had fought with his accustomed bravery at the head of his 
troops, and, for a time, animated by his voice and example, his 
soldiers had resisted the fiercest efforts of the Turks. But 
even his efforts could not for long maintain the unequal con- 
flict. As the troops fell back along the walls towards the 
breach, the guns from elevated positions mowed them down, 
many of the shot striking the group round Bonaparte himself. 
He remained still and immovable, until almost dragged away, 
seeming to be petrified by this terrible disaster, when he 
deemed that, after all his sacrifices and losses, success was at 
last within his grasp. 

During the siege he had lost five thousand men. The hos- 
pitals were crowded with sick. The tribesmen had ceased to 
send in provisions. Even should he succeed in taking the 
town after another assault, his force would be so far reduced 
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as to be incapable of further action. Its strength had abready 
fallen from sixteen thousand to eight thousand men. Ten of 
his generals had been killed. Of his eight aides-de-camp, 
four had been killed and two severely wounded. 

The next evening the Turkish regiment that had made a 
sortie on the night of their landing, but had been unable 
to face the tremendous fire poured upon them, begged that 
they might be allowed to go out again in order to retrieve 
themselves. 

Permission was given, and their colonel was told to make 
himself master of the nearest line of the enemy's trenches, 
and to hold them as directed on the occasion of his previous 
sortie. The work was gallantly done. Unheeding the enemy's 
fire the Turks dashed forward with loud shouts, leapt into the 
trenches, and bayoneted their defenders; but instead of set- 
ting to work to move the materials of the parapet across to 
the other side, carried away by their enthusiasm they rushed 
forward, and burst their way into the second parallel. So 
furiously did they fight that Kleber's division, which was again 
advancing to make a final attempt to carry the breach, had to 
be diverted from its object to resist the impetuous Turks. 
For three hours the conflict raged, and although the assailants 
were greatly outnumbered they held their ground nobly. 
Large numbers fell upon both sides, but at last the Turks were 
forced to fall back again into the town. 

The desperate valour with which they had just fought hand 
to hand without any advantage of position showed the French 
troops how hopeless was the task before them ; and Kleber's 
grenadiers, who had been victors in unnumbered battles, now 
positively refused to attempt the ascent of the fatal breach 
again. 

Receiving news the next day that three French frigates had 
just arrived off C^esarea, Sir Sidney determined to go in pur- 
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suit of them, but the pasha was so unwilling that the whole 
force of British should depart that he sent off the Theseus with 
two Turkish frigates that had accompanied the vesseb bring- 
ing the troops. 

The voyage was an unfortunate one. Captain Miller, as 
the supply of shot and shell on board the men-of-war was 
almost exhausted, had for some time kept his men, when not 
otherwise engaged at work, collecting French shell which had 
fallen, without bursting, in the town., A number of these he 
had fitted with fresh fuses, and a party of sailors were engaged 
in preparing the others for service, when from some unknown 
cause one of them exploded, and this was instantly followed 
by the bursting of seventy others. The men had been at work 
on the fore part of the poop, near Captain Miller's cabin, and 
he and twenty-five men were at once killed and the vessel set 
on fire in five places. Mr. England, the first lieutenant, at 
once set the crew to work, and by great exertions succeeded 
in extinguishing the flames. He then continued the voyage, 
and drove the three French frigates to sea. 

The loss of Captain Miller, who had been indefatigable in 
his exertions during the siege, was a great blow to Sir Sidney 
Smith. He appointed Lieutenant Canes, who had been in 
charge of the Tigre during his absence on shore, to the com- 
mand of the Theseus, and transferred Lieutenant England to 
the place of first lieutenant of the Tigre. 

It was generally felt that after the tremendous loss he suf- 
fered in the last of the eleven assaults made by the French 
that Napoleon could no longer continue the siege. Not only 
had the numerical loss been enormous in proportion to the 
strength of the army, but it had fallen upon his best troops. 
The artillery had suffered terribly, the grenadiers had been 
almost annihilated, and as the assaults had always been headed 
by picked regiments, the backbone of the army was gone. It 
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was soon ascertained indeed that Napoleon was sending great 
convoys of sick, wounded, and stores down the coast, and on 
the 20th the siege was raised, and the French marched 
away. 



CHAPTER XIII 

AH INDEPENDENT COMMAND 

THE departure of the French had been hastened by the 
rapidly-increasing discontent and insubordination among 
the troops. During the later days of the siege Sir Sidney 
Smith had issued great numbers of printed copies of a letter 
from the Sultan authorizing him to offer a safe passage to France 
to the French anny if it would surrender. This offer was a 
tempting one indeed to the soldiers. They had suffered hard- 
ships of all kinds since they had disembarked at Alexandria, 
They had been parched with thirst, half-choked with blinding 
dust, and had seen their comrades fall in numbers smitten by 
sunstroke. They counted but little the tosses they had suffered 
in the battles in Egypt — that was in the ordinaiy way of the 
business of a soldier ; but the dread of assassination whenever 
they ventured out from their lines, whether in camp or on the 
march, had weighed heavily upon them. Then had come the 
plague that had more than decimated them at Jaffa, and now 
they were reduced to well-nigh half their strength by the manner 
in which they had been sent time after time against the breach 
in the wall of an insignificant town, which would have been 
of no use to them if taken, as they could have been shelled out 
of it by the British men-of-war and gun-boats. 

Sir Sidney Smith had passed through the terrible siege with- 
out a scratch, although freely exposing himself, and two at- 
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tempts at assassination by the French emissaries In the town 
had also failed. The Tigre sailed at once to place herself be- 
tween Jaffa and DamietU, and so cut off the retreat of the 
French army by sea. Not anticipating that this would be the 
case, Napoleon, on his arrival at Jaffa, embarked the twenty- 
three guns he had brought with him, on board ship, together 
with all the sick and wounded who were unequal to the desert 
march. 

So great was the haste that the vessels were despatched 
short of bands, and without provisions or water. As soon as 
the TYgre was made out the vessels all steered for her, confid- 
ing in the- well-known humanity of the British to their pris- 
oners. They were not mistaken. Sir Sidney had abundance 
of supplies and water put on board them, and he convoyed 
them to Damietta, where they received from their countrymen 
the surgical and medical aid that was beyond his power to 
afford them. Edgar was not on board the Tigre when she 
fell in with the convoy of wounded. Sir Sidney had, early on 
the morning after the departure of the French, informed him 
that he should, in his despatches, report most favourably of 
the assistance that he had rendered him both as interpreter 
and aide-de-camp during the siege, 

" For the present," he went on, " I shall have no great need 
for an interpreter, as I shall probably have little to do for 
some time beyond cruising backwards and forwards on the 
coast of Egypt to prevent ships from France entering the 
ports with stores and ammunition, therefore I shall be able to 
give you employment which I think that you will like. One 
of the gun-boats captured from the French is a fast sailer. 
Hassan Bey tells me that when he was at Rhodes he heard 
great complaints of the piracy that was being carried on 
among the islands. The Turkish troops in most of these were 
withdrawn by him to swell his force as he sailed south, and 
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there are now no vessels of war in those waters. The French 
flag has been driven from the sea, while our work has been 
too serious to admit of our paying any attention to the jEgean, 
although, as I knew before I left London, the complaints of 
merchants and ship-owners of the capture of raerchantmea 
trading with Constantinople and other eastern ports were 
numerous. At the present moment I can well spare one of 
the gun-boats ; the others will go down to watch the Egyptian 
coast I shall therefore commission the Foudre, and re-name 
her the Tigress. I shall appoint Mr. Wilkinson to the com- 
mand. Mr. Condor would, of course, have had it, but he has 
been transferred as third heutenant to the Theseus, and as 
Wilkinson is senior midshipman, he will have her. I shall 
appoint you his second in command. She carries eight guns, 
and has room for two more, which I shall place on board from 
those on the walls. Her own guns are fourteen-pounders, and 
with two eighteens she will be heavily armed. Her comple- 
ment was fifty-two men. I will give you forty from the Tigre, 
and will draw fifteen from the Theseus, and five from the Aili- 
ante. You will need a stronger crew with two extra guns; 
besides, you may want to send landing-parties on shore, or to 
cut out piratical craft, and ought therefore to be strong- 
handed." 

"Thank you very much, sir. I shall be very glad to be 
employed on such service." 

" Please send Mr. Wilkinson to me, Mr. Blagrove. I have 
his instructions written out for him." 

" Sir Sidney Smith wants you, Wilkinson," Edgar said as he 
went into the next bouse. 

"What is up?" 

" There is a report that you have been making love to a 
Turkish girl; you will get it hot." 

" Bosh I " Wilkinson said, laughing, as he put on his cap. 
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" I have not spoken to a feminine of any kind since we lef^ 
England." 

In a quarter of an hour he returned. 

" Hurrah, Blagrove ! this is glorious. I am all the more 
pleased that you are going with me. How lucky Condor being 
promoted to the Theseus, or of course he would have had it. 
Then Knight, being still unfit for duty from the effects of the 
wounds he received in the sortie, and our (irst lieutenant being 
new to the ship, the third lieutenant cannot be spared. Sir 
Sidney spoke very kindly. He said that it was a heavy respon- 
sibility for so young an officer, but that he trusted I should 
prove equal to it, and that I must remember that prudence 
was just as necessary as courage and dash. He gave me a 
good deal of advice, which I shall think over and try to act on 
when I sober down a bit. Now we are both relieved from 
other duty, so we will pack up our kit. 

" Sir Sidney is going on board the Tigre in five minutes, and 
he said that we could go on board with him, and we had better 
do so, as there was no time to be lost. Mason, one of the 
gunner's mates, is to go with ns. We are to have sixty blue- 
jackets and five marines for sentries, and so on. He thinks 
that we can't do better than take the Turk who has been cook- 
ing for him, and our cook here. They are both very good 
fellows. One will be our steward and cook, and the other cook 
for the men. The boatswain's mate and the purser are to go 
with us to the brig, and see what is required in the way of 
stores. Everything has to be got on board by to-night, as Sir 
Sidney sails early to-morrow morning, so there is no time to 
be wasted." 

While he was talking the two midshipmen were throwing 
their spare clothes into the kit-bags, in which they had brought 
them ashore. One of the sailors slung them across his shoul- 
der and followed them down to the landing-place. The bags 
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were stowed under the thwarts forward, and the lads waited 
until their commander came down. 

" Remember, Mr. Wilkinson," the latter said as he took his 
seat in the boat, " you and Mr. Blagrove must be here at seven 
o'clock this evening, for I am landing at that hour to pay a 
fiiial adieu to the pasha, and he asked me to bring you both 
with me. I mention it now, as it might slip my memory. 
'ilie men you had on shore all gave you satisfaction, did n't 
they? " 

" Yes, sir, they were all willing and ready for work at any 
hour, day or night." 

"Then you may as well have them as a body. Some twenty 
of them have been killed, wounded, or laid up by fever, but 
with the men now on board they will make the crew up to its 
full strength." 

The gig was now on her way, and the shore party of sailors 
and marines were gathering round the cutter that had been 
sent to take them on board. Before leaving the quarters that 
they had occupied, the midshipmen had made hasty arrange- 
ments with the tft-o Turks, who had gladly accepted their offer. 
They had been told that one or other of the midshipmen would 
be sure to be on shore some time during the day. Therefore 
they were to hold themselves in readiness to embark at once. 
On arriving on board, the lieutenant was requested by Sir Sid- 
ney to tell off five marines to form part of the complement of 
the gun-boat. Ten minutes after their arrival the two midship- 
men started with two petty ofhcers to inspect the stores of the 
gun- boat. 

" She is a very pretty craft, Blagrove 1 " Wilkinson said with 
delight as he regarded with pride his new command. 

" Yes, I doubt whether we should have ever taken her if 
she had not been so deep in the water with the guns and stores 
she had on board. The French certainly know how to build 
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ships ; there is no question about that. I doubt whether we 
have such a good-looking gun-boat in the service. Anyhow I 
have not seen one." 

I1ie petty officer who commanded the gun-boat saluted as 
Wilkinson came up to the side and announced that he had 
come to take command of the boat. 

" Am I to remain on board, Mr, Wilkinson?" 

" Yes, Mr, Philpot, I am to have two petty officers, and 
Sir Sidney said that as you knew all about the brig you would 
be very useful to me. All the men are to remain here. Now we 
must overhaul the stores. What have you got on board?" 

" We have a very short supply of powder and ball, not above 
ten rounds for each gun, and there is hardly any small-arm 
ammunition. There are twelve barrels of salt junk, eight of 
flour ; there is a cask of ram that was broached last week, half 
a cask of sugar, and some bags of coffee, I have not sounded 
the water-tank, but I don't think that there is much in there." 

A thorough examination was now made. An exact inventory 
of the provisions was taken, and the amount of water on hoard 
was ascertained, the boatswain's stores were gone over, and 
were found to be well supplied with rope, sail-cloth, and other 
necessaries. A calculation was then made as to the amount 
that would be required for the future strength of the crew for a 
three months' cruise. The boat was then rowed back to the 
T^gre. As soon as they arrived there, and reported to the first 
lieutenant what was required, a signal was made to the gun- 
boat to send one of her boats ashore at once with water-casks, 
and to fill up the tanks. A party was set to work to hoist up 
the barrels of stores, according to the list handed in by Wilkin- 
son, while Edgar was sent on shore with forty men, with an 
order to the Turkish commander of artillery, to hand over to 
him two i8-pounders and as much ammunition for them and 
the 14-pounder guns as could be provided. 
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Mason, the gunner's mate, who was to sail in the Tigress, 
accompanied him to aid him to get the guns down to the boat. 
The Turkish officer at once handed over the guns, but was 
able to supply but litde ammunition, for which, now that the 
French had retreated, there was no longer any use at Acre. 
However, he told off twenty men to aid the sailors in getting 
the guns and ammunition down, and in two hours the whole 
had been placed on board the boats, bringing them down very 
low in the water. When the last party were on their way down, 
Edgar hurried to his old quarters and had a consultation with 
the two Turks, who were ordered to purchase a supply of wine, 
meat, and such other stores as they could find for the cabin use, 
and were told to have everything at the landing-place, and to be 
in readiness to go on board themselves, by four o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

Had the order been given two days before, there would have 
been little for the Turks to have purchased ; but the town was 
already full of natives from the hills, many chiefs having come 
down to assure the pasha of their fidelity, and to inform him 
that bands of iheir horsemen were hanging on the rear of the 
retreating French. Great numbers of the villagers had come 
in to inspect the scene of the desperate straggle that had for 
upwards of two months gone on unceasingly. Many were 
anxious to obtain employment in the work of burying the dead 
and clearing away the rains. Almost all brought in something 
to sell — sheep, goats, and chickens, eggs and vegetables. Of 
the latter Edgar had ordered that a large supply should be 
brought for the use of the crew ; for although native boats 
from the north had, while the siege went on, often arrived with 
fresh provisions, the supply had been insufficient for the 
demand, and many of the sailors were suffering alike from the 
want of fresh food and from their hard work, and most of all 
from the horrible effluvia from the unburied bodies that 
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bestrewed the groimd over which the hghting had taken 
place. 

As the heavily-laden boats rowed out to the brig they were 
overtaken by the water-boats, which were now making their 
third trip ; they reported to Edgar that what they now 
carried would completely fiU up the tanks. Wilkinson was 
on board, having come off with the boats with the stores 
from the Tigre. It had been a hard morning's work, but both 
were well satisfied with it ; and as they sat down to a lunch 
composed of a loaf of bread and a bottle of wine E<^ar had 
brought off with him, they chatted over the hiture prospect 
in high glee. 

" This is not so spacious as the room you have been occu- 
p)ring for the last two months," Wilkinson said, " but it beats 
the cockpit hollow." 

" Yes, it is a very snug little cabin, and the French skipper 
evidently knew how to make himself comfortable. It is 
lucky that everyone has been so busy since we took her 
that DO one has Ihot^ht of stripping it. There are his tele- 
scope, a big roll of charts, and two brace of pistols, all in 
their places, I know the French officers were all permitted 
to take their clothes away with them ; so no doubt the lockers 
are empty." 

This, however, on examination, proved not to be the case, 
for in them were found three or four dozen of wine, two 
dozen of brandy, a good supply of chocolate, coffee, and 
other cabin stores. 

" I see, Mr. Philpot," Wilkinson said when they went on deck, 
" you have husbanded the captain's stores most carefully," 

" Ves, sir ; no orders were given to me about them, and I 
knew that I might be relieved any day. I think I have had 
three bottles of brandy. I used to take a tot every night, 
thinking that there could be no harm in that." 
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" No harm at all," WilkiDson said. " I suppose propeily, 
under ordinary circumstances, the stores should have been 
handed over at once to the Tigre i but as no orders were 
given about it, I think you were perfectly right in taking 
toll, though I don't know that it would have been justified by 
the regulations. However, certainly I shall risk it myself," 

*' Of course, sir, as commander of the ship, it is a different 
thing altogether, I was only put here to look after the men 
working the guns." 

For some hours the crew were hard at work lowering 
down the stores into the hold, packing the ammunition in 
the magazine, hoisting up the two eighteen- pounders and 
their carriages, and getting them into position. At half- 
past three a boat was sent ashore, and returned with the two 
Turks and a quantity of provisions. The carcasses of three 
sheep were handed over to the crew, with the greater portion 
of the vegetables, one sheep being kept for the use of the 
cabin and the petty officers, together with a supply of vege- 
tables sufficient for some days. A good supply of fruit had 
been brought, which was also divided. As soon as the deck 
was cleared, all hands were set to wash it down. 

"They need not scrub until to-morrow morning, Mr. Phil- 
pot," Wilkinson said. "The men have had a hard day's 
work ; they can clean her properly the first thing to-morrow. 
Have you taken a look at the rigging? " 

" Vcs, sir, everything is in first-rate condition," 

" No doubt she was thoroughly fitted out before she sailed. 
She certainly looks like it," Wilkinson replied as he glanced 
at the coils of ropes. " We shall get up anchor at daybreak. 
I want to be under sail before the Tigre. It would not look 
smart for a line-of-batt!e ship to be under way before a brig." 

At half-past six, Wilkinson and Edgar, both in full uniform 
for the latter had provided himself with a full kit, having 
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bought the outfit of one of the midshipmen of the Theseus 
who had been killed, and who happened to be about his own 
height and size — took their places in a boat and rowed 
ashore. In a few minutes Sir Sidney Smith arrived. 

" Nearly ready for sea, Mr. Wilkinson ? " 

"Yes, sir, we shall be ready to sail to-morrow morning. 
Everything may not be quite ship-shape yet, but a few hours' 
work on the way will get everything in order." 

"Very good work!" Sir Sidney said approvingly. "I 
hardly thought that you would have got your guns on board 
to-day," 

" The commandant gave us a complement of Turks to help 
to carry them down, sir, which made short work of it." 

"I expect that you will be having a more lively time of 
it than I shall. I may pick up a few store-ships, but blockad- 
ing is always dull work. However, I hope before very long 
they will be sending a force out from England to finish with 
the French in Egypt. You must remember that you can't 
be too careful with those Greek and Moslem pirates; one 
is as bad as the other, and from what I hear they generally 
work two or three together, and though their craft may be 
small they cany a number of men ; therefore, boat expedi- 
tions against them should always be strong- handed. You 
must bear in mind that although a command like this is a 
fine opportunity for a young officer to distinguish himself, 
upon the other hand, if he meets with a misfortune it tells 
against him. If I had not seen you and Mr, Blagrove both 
frequently under a heavy fire I should scarcely have ventured 
to appoint you to such a charge ; but I know that you are 
both cool and steady, and being so short of officers as we 
are, and feeling that it is of urgent importance to do some- 
thing to put a slop to the alarming increase of piracy, I con- 
sider myself justified in making these appointments." 
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By this time they had reached the pasha's palace. The 
latter evidently considered the visit to be a ceremonious one, 
and a guard of honour was drawn up in the court-yard who 
saluted as they passed in. For a time the pasha and Sir 
Sidney exchanged compliments in the usual oriental style, 
Edgar translating their speeches. 

" Without you and your brave sailors the town would have 
fallen on the first day the French opened fire," the pasha 
said. " My men were thoroughly dispirited by the events of 
Jaffa, and to tell you the truth, I myself absolutely despaired of 
resistance, and should have left before the French arrived 
had not your ships come into the bay. If Jaffa, which was 
very much stronger than this place, and with a garrison of 
8doo men in good heart, fell at the first assault, what could 
be done here, where the defences needed but a few shot to 
fall in ruins, and the garrison were panic-stricken and believed 
the enemy to be absolutely invincible?" 

"No troops could have fought better than yours towards 
the end of the siege, pasha. The way in which they threw 
themselves sabre in hand upon the French bayonets was splen- 
did, and my own sailors could have fought no better than they 
did when the French entered the town." 

" Yes, yes, they did well then, but at the beginning their 
hearts were water, and a hundred French grenadiers could 
have taken the place. I hope you will return here soon," 

" I fancy that there is little chance of that, pasha, unless it 
be that I hear that those three French frigates the Theseus 
chased a few days ago are on the coast again, in which case I 
may run across and try to catch them. Certainly there is no 
fear of the French coining here again ; the news of what has 
taken place here will cause such excitement among the 
Egyptians that Bonaparte will have as much as he can do to 
maintain his hold on the province. I shall take care to do 
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justice to yourself and your soldiers in sending my report of 
the siege to Uje Sultan, my sovereign's ally, and in whose ser- 
vice I hold rank." 

The old pasha smiled. " At any rale. Sir Sidney Smith, I 
shall take caie that the Sultan shall not send you hither to 
capture Acre instead of defending it. I have had a lesson tliat 
my troops are not so formidable as I had deemed, and he 
shall have do further reason for complaint against me. And 
now, young gentlemen," he went on, turning to the midship- 
men, " I hear that you are going to sail in one of the gun- 
boats captured by your commander, to endeavour to punbh 
some of the pirates that are doing so much mischief, not only 
to the trade among the islands, but to vessels trading from our 
ports and others with Stamboul. You, young sir, have ren- 
dered me, as well as Sir Sidney Smith, great service throughout 
this siege by interpreting between us and thus enabling me to 
understand his wishes, instead of being obliged to learn them 
through those who might have reported their substance to the 
French. Likewise you have daily carried his orders to my 
officers, and often through heavy fire. Had you been an 
officer of mine I should have known how to recognise your 
services. I could have given you much promotion, and, for 
such is the custom in our army, have presented you with so 
many purses. As you are not, I have no power to give you pro- 
motion, and Sir Sidney Smith tells me that as a British officer 
you could not receive gifts in money even from a foreign 
monarch. He has said, however, that, as a personal present, 
and as a token of my regard for the services that you have 
rendered me, he considers that you could accept such a 
present in the form of a jewel as I might think it right to 
offer you." 

He took a box of Turkish make that stood on the table be- 
side him. 
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"This," he said, "is an aigrette which 1 myself have worn 
in battle ; and no more appropriate present could be made to 
one whom I have seen standing unflinchingly in a fire that 
might well have appalled veterans." 

Then he turned to Wilkinson. " You, sir, have throughout 
the siege been on service on shore here, and during the first 
part of the siege commanded the little body of sailors who 
checked the first attempt of the enemy to capture the tower. 
I saw you fighting bravely during that terrible struggle in the 
breach when it so nearly fell into the hands of the French. I 
therefore present you with a ring of honour similar to those 
that I have requested Sir Sidney Smith to have the kindness 
to give in my name to the officers who distinguished them- 
selves most greatly in the defence of my town." 

Edgar translated the pasha's speech, and then opened the 
box presented to himself. It contained a superb aigrette, 
mounted upon a brooch-like ornament by which it was fas- 
tened to a turban. This ornament, which was some four 
inches in diameter, was composed entirely of precious stones, 
with an emerald of great size In the centre. He looked at 
Sir Sidney Smith. 

" It is too valuable altogether," he said. 

" Vou can take it," bis commander said with a smile ; " he 
showed it to me this morning." 

Edgar then expressed his thanks in suitable terms to the 
pasha, and also those of Wilkinson, whose ring contained a 
diamond of great beauty ; then at a sign from Sir Sidney they 
lefl the room, leaving htm to conclude his interview with the 
pasha alone. In a quarter of an hour he joined them outside 
the palace. 

" I congratulate you on your presents," he said. " Vours, 
Bl^rove, is undoubtedly very valuable, and had you intended 
to remain permanently in the service I do not know that I 
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could have allowed you to accept it As it is, I see no hann 
in it. I may tell you that the pasha asked me if I thought 
that you would remain in his service. He says your knowledge 
of several languages would be of much value to him, and that 
he should like to have one about hinn on whose courage, as 
well as fidelity, he could rely. I told him that I knew that 
you had other plans, and that you would probably leave the 
navy as sooa as the French evacuated Egypt, and were, I 
knew, anxious to return to your parents in England. I have 
no doubt, Mr. Blagrove, that he would have been willing to 
give you terms you could hardly have hoped for elsewhere ; 
but the pasha is an old man^ you would have been an object 
of jealousy to his officers and officiab, and he is at times guilty 
of crueltiesat which I know you would revolt, and your position 
therefore would have been a precarious one, and your enemies 
might not improbably endeavour to remove so formidable a 
rival in their master's favour by assassination, so I thought 
that for your own interest it is better that I should take 
upon myself to decline the offer." 

"Thank you, sir. I should not have liked to enter his 
service at all. It would be an idle life as well as an unpleas- 
ant one, and, besides, I know that my father wishes me to 
take his place in Alexandria." 

" Djezzar has behaved very handsomely," Sir Sidney said. 
" He obtained from me a list of all the officers of the three 
ships and of the petty officers who have specially distinguished 
themselves. He has given me jewels to hand to all the officers 
in his name, and also purses of money for the petty officers. 
He is, you know, immensely rich. The old fellow was really 
grieved that he could not offer anything to me ; he said as 
much, but I at once pointed out that, putting everything else 
aside, it would be an unheard-of thing for the commander-in- 
chief of the Sultan's army to receive a present from one, how- 
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ever high in rank, who was under his orders. ' He just nov 
insisted, however, that we should exchange rings, and as he 
had absolutely tears in his eyes when he spoke, I could not 
refuse, though mine was but a signet-ring with my crest, and 
his a diamond worth, I should say, a thousand pounds if it is 
worth a penny." 

They had by this time reached the landing-place. 

" Now, lads, we part here for the present ; I hope that you 
will have a prosperous cruise, and do credit to my choice. 
You understand, Mr. Wilkinson, that you will remain on your 
station among the islands until you receive other orders from 
me." 

After seeing Sir Sidney off, the two midshipmen took their 
places in their boat, and were rowed off to the Tigress. 

" That was an unexpected piece of luck, Blagrove," Wilkin- 
son said when they had started. " I thought, perhaps, that 
he might make you a present, for you have seen him every 
day, and besides interpreting, have carried orders to his 
officers under a heavy fire, and done all sorts of things, but 
except that I landed several times to take part in the sorties, 
and was lucky enough to be on shore at that fight at the breach 
and when the French got in, I did no active work. I had no 
hopes of getting anything beyond perhaps a mention in the 
chief's despatches." 

" I feel quite ashamed at having so much more valuable a 
present, Wilkinson." 

" Oh ! I am sure that no one could begrudge it to you," 
Wilkinson replied, " You don't get any special pay for being 
an interpreter, and it gives you a tremendous lot of work ; be- 
sides, going about as you do with Sir Sidney, you were con- 
stantly under fire. Besides, the pasha saw a great deal more 
of you than he did of anyone else, except the chief himself. 
I congratulate you upon it heartily ; if you ever want to turn it 
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into money it will be quite a small fortune. Luckily my father 
is in a position to make me a good allowance, so I have no 
intention of ever parting with this ting ; It will be a remem- 
brance of the siege, and the sort of thing to wear on grand 
occasions." 

They found that during their absence the men had worked 
hard, and that, except for a final scrub, the brig was now ship- 
shape and in good order. At four o'clock in the morning the 
crew were again on deck. It was still dark, but the men set 
to with a will to scrub the decks, for, as they said, if they 
passed near the Tigre they should not like the decks to look 
like those of a trader in ballast. An hour's hard work and 
they had finished, just as the look-out reported that the Tigre' s 
men were going aloft to loosen sails. It was light now, and 
in a very few minutes the canvas was spread and the anchor 
catted. The Tigre, with her great sail spread, was not yet 
under way, and the brig, as she laid her course west, passed a 
hundred yards under her stern. The Tigress ran up her ensign, 
, for the sun was just showing, and dipped it in salute. The 
midshipmen waved their hands to their comrades on board, 
and saluted more formally Sir Sidney, who stood at the bul- 
warks watching the craft as she passed, and who returned the 
salute with a cheery shout of "Well done. Tigress!" 

Then she went on her course, after the exchange of a cheer 
between the crews clustered by the bulwarks of the Tigress 
and in the tops of the man-of-war. 

" Now we are fairly off," Edgar said ; " what do your written 
instructions say?" 

" I am to go to Rhodes, there to make inquiries of the port 
authorities as to any outrages that have been lately reported, 
and to be guided by what I hear. In fact, the matter is left 
entirely in my hands, after we once get there, I don't know 
how we had better divide the watches. It would hardly be the 
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thiDg for me, as skipper, to take a watch, and yet that would 
be the most satisfactory way of arranging it. I could lake the 
gunner and you the boatswain. In fact, I think it would be 
ridiculous to work it in any other way." 

" Just as you hke, Wilkinson, but I have no doubt that the . 
boatswain would do just as well or better than I should." 

" No, I will take a watch, at any rate until we see how the 
petty officers get on. It is ticklish navigation among these 
islands, and I certainly should not feel comfortable if neither 
you nor I were on deck. There is the Tigre fairly under way, 
steering south by west. We are walking along, ain't we? 
This breeze just suits her, and she is a very different craft now 
to what she was when we overhauled her, laden down pretty 
nearly to her covering- board. I don't think, in a breeze like 
this, that the Tigre would be able to catch us, although, of 
course, if the wind strengthened much her weight would tell. 
However, there is no doubt at all that this crail is fast. I 
hope ere long we shall try our speed against one of these 
pirates. I expect that off the wind with those big tateen sails 
of theirs they are very fast, but on the wind they would have 
no chance with us. When we get away from Rhodes we will 
disguise her a bit, put a yellow streak to her, and give her the 
look of a trader. They arc much more likely to find us than 
we are to find them." 

"Where are we to send our prizes, that is, if we take any?" 

" If they are small craft we are to bum them, but if we take 
any that would be likely to be of use to the chief in the 
blockade we are to sell them. Any prisoners we take we are 
to hand over to the pasha at Smyrna if they are Moslems ;. if 
they are Greeks, the fewer prisoners we take the better. It 
would be infinitely more merciful to shoot them down in fair 
fight than to hand them over to the tender mercies of the 
Turks, but Sir Sidney said that he would largely leave the 
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matter to my discretion. I would rather that he had given 
me positive orders in writing on the subject, for it b an awk- 
ward thing for a midshipman to have a thing Uke this lef^ to 
his discretion, especially as at other times superior officers 
don't seem to think that midshipmeo possess any discietioa 
whatever." 



CHAPTER Xrv 

A PIRATE HOLD 

ON arriving at Rhodes, Wilkinson and Edgar rowed ashore 
as soon as the anchor was dropped, and called upon 
the Turkish governor. They were received with much honour, 
and the governor was delighted to he.ir the news, which they 
were the first to bring, that the French had abandoned the 
siege of Acre and were retreating in all haste to Egypt. He 
gave orders for a salute to be fired at once in honour of this 
great success, and then asked Wilkinson what he could do for 
him, assuring him that he would put all the resources of the 
island at his disposal. Edgar, as interpreter, assured the 
governor that they had no occasion to avail themselves largely 
of the offer, but that, in consequence of the amount of ammu- 
nition expended in the siege they were short of both powder, 
ball, and musketry ammunition, and would be very much 
obliged for as large a supply as he could spare them. He gave 
orders at once for the issue to him of as much as they required. 
Edgar then went on : 

"The object of our coming here, sir, is to endeavour to 
check the piracy that is now being carried on among the 
islands. Numerous complaints have reached Sir Sidney Smith 
from Turkish, British, and Greek merchants ; ships are con- 
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stantly missing, and there is no doubt that they have been 
captured and scuttled, and iheir crews massacred." 

" Your ship is a small one for such a purpose," the governor 
said, for from the divan on which be was sitting he commanded 
a view of the port. 

" I hope that she is large enough," Edgar replied ; " she is 
heavily armed for her size, and she is a fast sailer. Sir Sidney 
Smith had no larger vessel at his disposal, as he needs the two 
men-of-war and the small frigate for watching the Egyptian 
coast, and, indeed, had he been able to send a larger craft, it 
wotdd not have been so well suited for the purpose, for the 
priates would hardly have ventured to attack her. We shall, 
after we have put out to sea, disguise the brig and rig her as a 
merchantman in order to tempt them out. We shall not do it 
nntU we are well away, for the pirates may have friends here 
who might send them information. We shall head for the 
south, and shall give out that we are to rejoin our commander 
off Alexandria, as we have only come round here to give you 
news of the retreat of the French, We shall be glad if you 
will furnish us with two men having a thorough knowledge of 
the islands, and of the spots where the piratical craft are most 
likely to harbour. They must be trusty men who will not open 
their lips here as to our designs." 

" I can find you two such men," the governor said. " They 
both used to be captains of craft that traded among the 
islands, but now own several vessels ; some of these have 
disappeared, and they are continually coming up here and 
pestering us with their complaints, though I have told them 
again and again that I can do nothing in the matter ; I know 
that they would very gladly go with you in order to aid in the 
punishment of the pirates," 

Such indeed turned out to be the case, Edgar had a long 
talk with them, and learned from them the spots where it was 
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supposed that the pirates had their rendezvous, as many ves- 
sels whose course had lain near them had disappeared. He 
asked them to go into the town and gather what further in- 
fomaation they could from men whose craft had been chased 
but had succeeded in getting away, and told them to be at the 
landing-place after dark so that their passage to the ship 
would be unnoticed, for they agreed with him that undoubtedly 
many of the pirates bad agents at Rhodes and other important 
ports, and that intelligence was carried by small, quick-sailing 
craft to the pirates, of vessels likely to be valuable prizes. 
An abundant supply of ammunition was taken off to the brig 
in the course of the afternoon, and the supply of fresh provi- 
sions replenished. 

The two young officers dined with the governor, who had a 
large party in their honour, including many of the military 
authorities. The next morning they started at six, and held 
their course south until they were sure that the brig could no 
longer be seen even from the highest point on the island, and 
at four bells in the ai^emoon changed their course, and, sailing 
between Scarpanto and Carso, headed north and passed before 
nightfall between Slazida and Placa. The crew had been busy 
painting a broad yellow line round the brig, in slackening the 
rigging, and giving the vessel the appearance of a slovenly 
merchant brig. They had learned from the Turks that 
although undoubtedly acts of piracy took place in the West- 
em Archipelago, these were comparatively isolated acts com- 
mitted upon small vessels becalmed near one or other of the 
islands, the attacks being made in boats, but that it was among 
the numerous islands lying off the coast of Asia Minor between 
Nicaria and Samos on the north, and Serrest and Piscopia on 
the south, that piracy was most frequent. 

As a rule, they said, vessels coming down from the Dar- 
danelles kept well west of Mitylene and Chios, rounded Naxos _ 
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and Syra and bore south to Santorin before shaping their 
course east, if bound for Syria, so as to avoid the dangerous 
neighbourhood. To begin with, they advised that the course 
should be laid so as to pass a short dbtance east of Astropalaia. 
This, they said, had long been one of the headquarters of 
piracy. It had, before the war began, been several times 
attacked by Turkish or European ships of war, the craft found 
there burnt, and the coast villages destroyed ; but since then 
it was believed that it had again become the headquarters of 
pirates from some of the Other islands, as its position was a 
favourable one for attack, lying in the direct lines of traffic 
between both Constantinople and Greece and the eastern 
trades with Rhodes, Cyprus, Syria, or Egypt. 

The night was fine, with a gentle breeze. A sharp look-out 
was kept for two groups of tiny islands that were scarce more 
than rocks, that had to be passed before nearing Astropalaia. 
The breeze died away at daybreak, and left the vessel be- 
calmed at a distance of some six miles from the island. 

"We could not be better placed," one of the Turks said. 
"You see the group of islands at the mouth of that bay; they 
are called the Pirate Rocks, and in the old days every one of 
those rocks was the stronghold of a pirate ship. Thirty years 
ago four Turkish frigates caught eighteen piratical craft lying 
at anchor behind their shelter, and destroyed every one of 
them, but it was not long before others took their places," 

" If there were a good wind blowing, Edgar, I should like 
nothing better than to sail right in there," Wilkinson said, 
"but in this light breeze those fellows would run away from us 
with their big sails and their sweeps," 

" If there are any of them in there now," one of the Turks 
remarked as Wilkinson closely surveyed the islets through his 
glass, " most likely they have made you out before this. I 
only hope there will not be too many of them." 
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" The more the memer ! " Wilkinson laughed as Edgar 
translated this. "With ten guns and sixty blue-jackets we 
ought to be able to beat off any number of the scoundrels. 
Ask him how many guns these fellows generally mount?" 

The Turk shook his head. 

"They are of all sizes; some are only row-boats, without guns 
at all, and carrying perhaps not more than a dozen men. 
Two will row, and the rest lie down in the bottom. They 
will have some fruit, perhaps, piled up in the stem, and as 
they row up to a small crafi at anchor or becalmed, there are 
no suspicions of their real character until they get close along- 
side. Then they leap up, and carry the vessel before the 
crew have time to arm themselves. If she is very small and 
useless to them, they will take out everything of vduc, fasten 
the prisoners down below, and scuttle her ; if she is larger, 
they will tow her into some little bay and uke out the cargo 
in boats at their leisure, cut the throats of the prisoners, 
alter the appearance of the ship so that she cannot be 
recognised, engage a dozen more hands, and set up on a 
larger scale. 

" Some of the craft are used as fishing-boats when times 
are quiet and there are ships of war about, while the larger 
ones may go into trade. Some of the smaller craft will carry 
a couple of guns, the larger ones eight or ten, but these are 
generally much smaller than youis, though sometimes they are 
armed with cannon taken from prizes ; but, as a rule, they do 
not trust at all to their gims. They do not wish to draw at- 
tention by their sound to what is going on, and they either 
attack at night and cany their prey by boarding, or, if it be in 
the day, the crew are sent below, the guns hidden, and they 
have so peaceful an aspect that it is only when they change 
their course suddenly, when within a few hundred yards, that 
any alarm is excited, and they are alongside before a trader 
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can load his guns, and, as they are crowded with men, carry 
her before any serious resistance can be offered." 

At Khodcs they had taken on board a dozen bucket-loads 
of earth. The night before, some of these had been emptied 
into a large tub, which was then filled up with water and 
stirred briskly, after which the sailors had gone aloft and 
wetted the sails with muddy water, rendering their appearance 
dingy in the extreme. Here and there white patches had 
been left, which gave the sails the appearance of being old 
and recently mended, and with the yards set at different 
angles and slackened rigging, the Tigress would not have been 
recognised as the smart craft that had, twenty-four hours 
before sailed from Rhodes. The sailors were all in high glee. 
After the bard work they had had at Acre they looked upon 
this as a holiday, and entered with the greatest zest into the 
work of disguising the ship. 

"Now, lads, you must sit down," Wilkinson said, "and 
only five or six heads must be shown above the bulwarks. 
They doubtless have some good glasses taken from the ships 
they have captured, and if they saw that we had an un- 
tisually strong crew they might smell a rat." 

It was now a dead calm, the sails hung idly down, and the 
brig lay almost motionless on a waveless sea. 

" I am pretty sure that I can make out the upper spars of 
two or three craft behind that long, low islet, Wilkinson," 
Edgar said after, for the twentieth time, gazing long and 
earnestly through his telescope. 

" I fancied so two or three times, Edgar, but I am by no 
means sure that it is not fancy. I felt more sure of it at 
first than I do now, for there is a slight mist rising from 
the water. If they don't come out to ns by the afternoon 
we will go in and have a look at them. We have got half 
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a dozen sweeps on board, and with those and the boats we 
could work her in id a couple of hours." 

"1 hope we sha'n't have to do that," Edgar replied. 
"They would guess what we were at once, and would be 
scattering in all directions. We might pick up one or two, 
the rest would get off and carry news of us to all the islands 
round." 

" Perhaps you are right," Wilkinson agreed. " It would 
certainly be unfortunate to begin by giving them a scare." 

" Besides," Edgar went on, " if the calm holds till night, 
they may come out and try to take us by surprise." 

The day passed very slowly. The heat was great, and the 
men picked out spots on the deck where the sails threw a 
shade, and dozed off to sleep. They had, long before, made 
every preparation j the cutlasses had been ground, the boarding- 
pikes sharpened, and the pbtok loaded and primed. Files of 
shot lay by the side of the guns, and it needed only to fetch 
up the powder cartridges from the magazine to be ready 
for action. The marines had cleaned and loaded all the 
muskets, and placed them in the racks. At two o'clock, 
after dinner had been eaten, Wilkinson said to the boat- 
swain : 

" The starboard watch can sling their hammocks and turn 
in if they like. If these fellows mean to come out and 
attack us, they will hardly do it before it becomes dark; 
perhaps not until two or three o'clock in the morning, and 
as we shall have to be watchful, there is no occasion for both 
watches to stay on deck now. The port watch shall go off 
from two bells till eight ; as they take the first watch they 
will be all the brighter for a snooze beforehand." 

" I wish the be^ars would come out and have done with 
it," he went on to Edgar, as the boatswain turned away and 
blew his whistle. "I think I may as well go down, as it is 
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your watch on deck. Have me roused when they change 
at two bells if I don't wake of my own accord," 

Contraiy to their usual custom in a calm, the earnest desire 
of all on board was that it should continue, for should a 
breeze spring up they would be forced to sail away, and the 
pirates might not pursue them. As soon as it got dark, 
Wilkinson told the boatswain that it would be as well that 
a song should be started occasionally, but that not more 
than five or six men were to join in chorus. If, as they 
came out, they heard a dead silence they might think it 
unnatural, and it was quite possible that a boat would come 
on ahead of them to try and make out what they really were. 
In the intervals between the songs silence reigned, and all 
on deck listened intently. 

About nine o'clock Edgar exclaimed : " I can hear oars ! " 

" So can I," Wilkinson replied, after listening for a minute. 
" I don't think that they are sweeps. No, it is a boat towed 
by either two or four men — four, I think." 

In a minute or two they were satisfied that it was but a boat. 
The order was given for another song, after which three or 
four men were to talk and the rest to sit down below the bul- 
warks and to keep silence. The two Turks took their places 
near the officers. From the speed at which the boat was 
approaching it was certain that she was not deeply laden, and 
there was no fear, therefore, of a surprise being attempted. 
She passed within twenty yards of the taffrail, and they could 
make out that she was an ordinary fisherman's boat There 
was a pile of nets in the stern, and four men were standing up 
rowing. 

" I wish we could get a little wind ! " one of them called 
out. 

"We wish so, too," one of the Turks answered. "We 
have been lying becalmed all day." 
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"Bound for Constantinople, I suppose?" came from the 
boat. 

" No, for Smyrna. We are bringing a cargo from Ancona, 
and shall load up at Smyrna with fruit." 

With a Turkish good-night the men rowed on, and the 
singer forward at once began another song. For a quarter 
of an hour they could hear the sound of the oars growing 
fainter and fainter; then it ceased. 

" They have rowed straight on till they think they are out 
of hearing," Wilkinson said. " Now they will make a circuit 
and go back to their friends with the news. There is no 
doubt we are in luck if we get a brush with them the first 
night after our arrival on our cruising ground." 

About three o'clock in the morning a confused sound could 
be heard. In two or three minutes every roan was at his 
post. 

"There are only two, or at roost three of them," Edgar 
said, in a tone of disappointment, "and I doubt whether 
they are not big rowing-boats. The strokes are too quick 
for either sweeps or for boats towing. What a beastly 
nuisance ! I suppose when these fellows took back the re- 
port, that though we were a good-sized brig we did not 
seem to have roany hands, they thought that it was not 
worth while to tow out a big craft when row-boats would 
do. They think that with twelve or fifteen hands in each 
boat, and the advantage of surprise, they would be able to 
overpower us at once." 

"The surprise will be the other way," Wilkinson said 
angrily. " We shall send them all three to the bottom 
at the first broadside." 

" I don't think I should do that, Wilkinson ; for, if you do, 
there is an end of our chance of capturing any of their larger 
craft." 
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" Of course I see that ; that is the anDoying part of the 
business. What do you propose, then?" 

" I should say that the best plan would be, not to hail them 
until they get close on board, then for a man forward to give 
a sudden shout, as if he had been asleep on his watch and 
had only just heard them. Then they will come tumbling on 
board, thinking that the ship is already theirs. We might 
divide our men, and keep them half forward and half aft. 
The moment they all get on board, rush down upon them. 
Tell off six men, with orders to jump down into their boats 
as soon as they can, and to push them off, so as to cut off 
their retreat. The boats will be very useful to us, for we can 
tow the brig in with them. The people in there will think 
that she has been captured, and we shall get Tight in the 
middle of them before they find out that they have caught a 
tartar." 

" By ]ove, that is a first-rate idea ! " 

To their surprise, the men were at once called away fiom 
their guns and divided into two parties. Edgar and the 
boatswain commanded that gathered forward, Wilkinson and 
the gunner that aft. Nine men were told off for the capture 
of the boats, for, as Edgar pointed out, when the pirates found 
that they were caught in a trap, a good many of them might 
leap overboard and try to get into the boats, and it might 
need fully three men to keep them off. 

" Now, lads, you understand," Wilkinson said, as the parties 
were about to take up their places, " you must crouch down and 
keep yourselves perfectly quiet until the word is given ; it is 
important to get them alt on board. When they see no one 
on deck they will think that the one or two men who might 
be on the watch have run below. Vou can use your pistols 
freely when the fighting once begins. When the fellows find 
that they are trapped, they are likely enough to fight hard. 
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and I don't want to lose any men. Keep your cutlasses in 
readiness, but trust principally to your boarding-pikes." 

The boats were but four or five hundred yards away when 
the crew of the Tigress took up their position. A minute later 
one of the men in the bow shouted suddenly : 

"There are boats coming! — quick, on deckl — piiatesl 
pirates ! " 

Then four or five men down in the forecastle also shouted, 
ran up on deck, and then, with cries of alarm, ran below 
again, and then, but quietly this time, joined their comrades, 
who were crouching as closely together as possible forward of 
the bitts. There was a roar of voices from the boats. They 
could hear the oars plied desperately ; then closely following 
this came three bumps against the side of the brig, and, 
clambering up the chains, the pirates poured tumultuously 
upon the deck, breaking into a shout of triumph as they met 
with no resistance. There was a pause of astonishment as the 
guns were seen; then their leader shouted that these could 
be but dummies, intended to run out and frighten people 
in the daytime. 

"Down below, men!" one shouted; "finish with them 
first; it will be time to talk afterwards." 

Om of the Turks, who spoke a little French, crouching by 
the side of Wilkinson, translated his words. Some of the 
pirates rushed towards the forecastle, others aft to the cabins, 
where they would find the officers. Then some figures crawled 
out from below the tarpaulins that were loosely thrown over 
the guns, looked over the rail, and then sprang down into the 
boats, which were entirely deserted. As they did so there was 
a shout from Wilkinson ; it was answered by Edgar, and then 
five-and- twenty seamen sprang up from each end of the vessel, 
and with a tremendous cheer flung themselves upon the 
pirates. Taken completely by surprise, and somewhat out- 
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numbered, many of these were cut riowc or run through by 
the pikes before anything like serious resistance could be 
offered ; then, headed by their leaders, they fought with the 
desperation of cornered aninaals. 

All of them carried pistols as well as yataghans. Some few 
of them ran to the side, and with yells of fury leaped over- 
board to recapture the boats. Pistols cracked on both sides, 
cutlass and yataghan clashed together; but the British shouts 
lose high over the yells of the pirates. In three minutes the 
fighting was virtually over, the greater portion of the pirates 
lay dead on the deck ; a few had jumped overboard, and the 
rest, throwing down their arms, fell on their knees and cried 
for mercy. 

"That will do, men — that will do!" Wilkinson shouted; 
"scoundrels as they are, we cannot kill them in cold blood. 
Get some lengths of rope, boatswain, and tie them hand and 
foot." 

The men who had leapt into the water and swam towards 
the boats did not attempt to climb in when they saw three 
sailors in each, standing with cutlass and pistol ready to 
oppose them, and they swam back towards the brig. A 
rope was thrown to them, and they were permitted to climb 
up one by one, being bound and laid by their comrades as 
they gained the deck. None of the sailors had been killed, 
though several had received ugly gashes. 

" Now, boatswain, put the starboard watch into the boats ; 
lower the two ship's boats also — we will get as many oars to 
work as possible till daylight." 

Each of the captured boats rowed six oars, and thirty 
men were soon at work towing the vessel towards the bay. 
The port watch then set to work to clear the deck. The 
dead were all thrown overboard; the others were unbound, 
made to strip off thcii jackets, then bound again and carried 
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dowQ to the hold, the hatchway being closed od them. They 
found that most of the survivors were Greeks, the Turks 
having to a man fallen fighting. 

" These mixed crews are worst of all," one of the Turks 
said. "The Turkish pirates are bad enough, and so are 
the Greeks — there is httle to choose between them; but it 
is only the worst desperadoes who will consort together. You 
did wrong to spare a man." 

"We could not kill them when they threw down their 
arms," Wilkinson said. "We will hand them over to your 
authorities, either at Smyrna or at Rhodes. They will n:iake 
short work of them, I fancy." 

As soon as the first gleam of dawn appeared in the sky 
the boats were called alongside. Those of the Tigress were 
hoisted up, and the men in the others were given the jackets 
of the prisoners, some having turbans and some the Greek 
headgear. These garments had also been stripped fhHn 
the dead before the bodies were thrown overboard, and 
were laid in a heap in readiness for those on deck to put 
on when they approached the bay. When it became day- 
light they were not more than a mile and a half from the 
islands. The men in the boats bad been warned not to 
row too regularly; and those on board had already put 
on their disguises. As they passed between two of the 
islets, exclamations of satisfaction burst from Wilkinson and 
Edgar, for six vessels Vere anchored behind the largest of 
these. The brig's head was turned towards them, and as 
they approached shouts of welcome and exultation could be 
heard from their crews. 

The crafl were of various sizes, two of them were not 
above thirty tons' burden, and each carried two light guns; 
the others were from fifty to a hundred and fifly tons, 
and carried from six to twelve guns. The Tigress waq 
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withiD about foui hundred yards of the line when the helm 
was put down, as if to take her in between two of the largest 
craft. Then Wilkinson, who, with Edgar, were both m the 
Turkish disguises, waved his hand for the men in the boats 
to come alongside. As they did so there was a shout of sur- 
prise from the crew of the nearest vessel, for there was no 
mistaking the sailors' white trousers for the baggy integuments 
of the Turks. At the same moment the port-holes opened, 
the guns were run out, and before the last man had gained 
the deck, the ten guns poured in their broadsides. 

By Wilkinson's orders three on each side were trained on 
the craft nearest to them, the remaining two on each broad- 
side being aimed at the vessels next to these. The guns had 
all been double- shotted, and at the same moment the broad- 
sides were fired the ensign was run up to the peak. A wild 
hubbub of shouts of astonishment, fury, and alarm rose from 
the pirate ships, and were re-echoed by numbers of men be- 
longing to their crews, clustered on the shore, to see the prize 
brought in. Some ran to their guns and began to load them, 
others jumped into their boats or sprang overboard and swam 
towards the shore. As fast as the guns on board the Tigrtss 
could be loaded the fire was kept up, the forward ones sweep- 
ing the deck of the craft nearest to them with grape, while 
the others sent round-shot into those farther away. 

It was but for a short time that the pirates thought of 
fighting ; their light gtms were no match for the heavy metal 
of those on board the brig, and in a quarter of an hour after 
the first shot was fired the largest of their ciaft had been sunk, 
and the other five were entirely deserted. The boats were 
manned, the brig's head was first pulled round until her broad- 
side bore on the shore, then the anchor was dropped, and the 
guns on the port side opened with grape upon the pirates on 
shore, and at five or six houses that were perched high on 
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the rock. Leaving the boatswain in charge, Wilkinson and 
Edgar both took their places in the boats and rowed from 
ship to ship. All were found empty, and as they agreed that 
only two of the largest were worth taking away, the other 
three were bumed. 

When they were iairty on (ire the boats returned to the 
brig. Not a pirate was to be seen on the island, though they 
were sure that although numbers of them had been killed, 
there must still be fully two hundred of them there, but they 
must either have hidden among rocks or made their way down 
to the seaward face. As several boatloads might have rowed 
away to other islets, it was decided to take a landing party of 
five-and- thirty men on shore, for as their operations would be 
covered by the guns of the brig, there was litde probability of 
the pirates attempting to attack them. As soon as they landed, 
the sailors, led by the two midshipmen, climbed rapidly up the 
hill, and, without a shot being fired, approached the houses on 
the top. From these a heavy musketry fire suddenly broke 
out. The men would have rushed forward at once, but Wil- 
kinson called out to them to throw themselves down behind 
shelter, and as they did so a shell flew overhead, struck .the 
largest of the houses and exploded. 

Shot followed shot rapidly, the fire of the pirates ceased, 
then Wilkinson gave the word, and the sailors leapt up and 
with a cheer rushed forward. Save for a few women the 
houses were entirely deserted, but some fifty men were seen 
running down the seaward face. A couple of volleys were 
poured into these, and then, placing a dozen of the men on 
guard, the midshipmen entered the houses. The shells bad 
worked great damage. Over a score of men lay dead within 
them, and as many others wounded. The women had been 
in the cellars, and they were glad to find that none of them 
had been hurt. These cellars were very extensive, each house 
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having one. Several of them were crammed with goods of all 
sorts evidently the proceeds of prizes, and of such varied 
description that they judged that each house formed a store- 
house to one vessel, as otherwise the more valuable goods 
would have been collected together, instead of sails, ship-gear, 
bales of valuable silks and embroideries from Constantinople, 
Broussa, Smyrna, Chios, Alexandria, and Syria being mixed 
promiscuously together. 

Here too were a quantity of European manufactures, 
showing that it was not only native craft that had sufTered from 
their depredations. There were numbers of barrels of Greek 
wine, puncheons of rum, cases of bottled wines of different 
kinds evidently taken from English ships, great quantities of 
Smyrna figs, and of currants, Egyptian dates, and sacks of 
flour. 

"This will bring us in a nice lot of prize-money, Blagrove," 
Wilkinson said, after they had roughly examined the contents 
of the great subterranean storehouses. Presently a still larger 
find was made. There was, close to the houses, what appeared 
to be a well. One of the sailors let down a bucket, and haul- 
ing it up found, to his surprise, that it was salt water. The 
well was deep, but certainly not deep enough to reach down 
to the sea level, and he carried the bucket to Wilkinson and 
pointed out where he had got the water from. 

" There is something curious about this," the latter said. 
" Lower me down in the bucket, lads." As he descended he 
saw that the well was an ancient one, and probably at one 
time had been carried very much lower than at present. la 
some places the masonry had fallen in. At one of these 
points there was an opening cut into the rock. He called to 
those above to hoist him up again, and procuring a lamp at 
one of the houses, he and Edgar descended together. Enter- 
ii^ the passage they found that it widened into a great cham- 
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ber some forty feet square and thirty high, which was literally 
crammed with goods. 

"1 should never have given the fellows credit for having 
taken the trouble to cut out such a place as this," Wilkinson 
said. 

"I have no doubt that it is ancient woik," Edgar remarked. 
" I should say that at some time, perhaps when the Genoese 
were masters here, a castle may have stood above, and this 
was cut either as a storehouse or as a place of confinement 
for prisoners, or one where the garrison might hide themselves, 
with provisions enough to last for a long time, in case the 
place was captured. The pirates may have discovered it in 
going down to see if the well could be cleared out, and saw 
that it would make a splendid place of concealment." 

" But how about the salt water, Edgar? " 

" I should say that they cemented the bottom or rammed it 
with clay to make it water-tight, and that as fresh water was 
scarce they brought up sea water, so that anyone who hap- 
pened to look down would see that there was water in it. If, 
as was probable, it would be the Turks who captured the 
place, they would, when they found that it was salt, not trouble 
their heads further about the matter. Possibly even these 
pirates may know nothing of the existence of this store, which 
may have lain here since the last time the Turks broke up this 
nest of pirates, and who, you may be sure, left none of them 
alive to tell the Ule. Well, this is a find ! " 

A thorough search was now made of the island, but it was 
found that the whole of the pirates had made their escape in 
boats. These had rowed away from the seaward face of the 
island, so that they were unseen by those on board the brig. 
Before taking any step to carry away the goods, the other islets 
were all visited and found to be deserted. Five or six more 
magazines of spoil were discovered. These were emptied of 
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their most valuable contents, and the bouses all bumed to the 
ground. This operation took two days, and it required six 
more to traDsfer the contents of the cellars and great store 
cavern to the brig. Boats had come ofT on the iirst day of their 
arrival from various villages in the bay, conveying one or 
more of the principal inhabitants, who assured Wilkinson that 
they had no connection whatever with the pirates, and that 
they were extremely glad that their nest had been destroyed. 

Wilkinson had little doubt that, although they might not 
have been concerned in the deeds committed by these men, 
they must have been in constant communication with them, 
and have supplied them with Ihiit and fresh meat and vege- 
tables. However, he told them that he should report their 
assurances to the Turkish authorities, who would, when they 
had a ship of war available, doubtless send down and inquire 
into the whole circumstances, an intimation which caused 
them considerable alarm, as they had no doubt that, if no 
irorse befell them, they would be made to pay heavy fines. 

"The only way that you have to show your earnestness in 
the matter," Wilkinson said, " is to organise youraelves. You 
have no doubt plenty of boats, and the first time that a pirate 
comes in here row out horn all your villages, attack and burn 
it, and don't leave a man alive to tell the tale. In that way 
the pirates will very soon learn that they 'd better choose some 
other spot for their rendezvous, and the authorities will be well 
content with your conduct." 

The amount of spoil taken was so great that the Tigress, 
when she set sail again, was nearly a foot deeper in the water 
than when she entered the bay. The prisoners had been the 
subject of much discussion. It was agreed that they were 
probably no worse than their comrades who had escaped, and 
they did not like the thought of handing them over to be exe- 
cuted. They were, therefore, on the third day after the 
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arrival of the brig, brought up on deck. Three dozen lashes 
were administered to each ; then they were given one of the 
boats in which they had attacked the ship, and told to go. 



CHAPTER XV 



BEFORE sailing, the yellow band was painted out, for the 
pirates who escaped would probably cany the news of 
what had happened over the whole archipelago. Ten men 
were put on board each of the prizes, and the Tigress sailed 
up through the islands and escorted them to Smyrna, where 
the pasha, after hearing an account of their capture, at once 
gave permission for them to be sold as prizes, and as the news 
of the retreat of the French had given a considerable impetus 
to trade, they fetched good prices. As soon as this was ar- 
ranged, the Tigress sailed away again. For some months they 
cruised among the islands, putting into every little bay and 
inlet, boarding every craft found there, and searching her 
thoroughly to see if there was any property belonging to plun- 
dered vessels on board. 

Once or twice she came upon two or three large craft 
together, and had some hard fighting before she captured or 
sank them ; but, as a rule, the crews rowed ashore as soon as 
they saw the real nature of the new-comer. Some thirty craft 
were sent as prizes Into Smyrna or Rhodes, and there sold ; as 
many more were sunk or burned. They had, in no case, found 
spoil at all equal to that which had been captured at Astropa- 
laia, but the total was nevertheless considerable. Once or 
twice they were attacked by boats when anchored in quiet bay^ 
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but as a vigilant watch was always kept they beat off their 
assailants with heavy loss. The rig of the brig was frequently 
altered. Sometimes she was turned into a schooner with 
yards on her foremast, sometimes into a fore-and-aft craft j 
and as the time went on and captures became fewer and fewer, 
it was evident that she had established a thorough scare 
throughout the archipelago, and that for the time the pirates 
had taken to peaceful avocations, and were indeed completely 
crippled by the loss of so large a number of their craft. 

The Tigress had but one awkward incident during the voy- 
age. The day was bright and clear. The two Turks had 
been, as was their custom, squatting together on the deck, 
smoking their pipes. Wilkinson and Edgar were pacing to- 
gether up and down, when the latter said : 

" Look at these two native craft ; they have both let their 
lateen sails run down. I am sure I don't know why ; there is 
not a cloud in the sky, except that little white one over there." 

They were passing the Turks at the moment, and Edgar 
said to one of them : 

"The two craft over there have just let their sails ran down. 
What can that mean? " 

The Turk leapt to his feet with a quickness very unusual to 
him. 

"It is a white squall!'* be shouted. "Down with every 
stitch of canvas, sir. Quick, for your lives ! the squall will be 
upon us in five minutes." 

It was Wilkinson's first experience of the terribly sudden 
squall of the Levant, but he had heard of them and knew their 
danger, and he shouted at the top of his voice : 

" All hands take in sail ! Quick, lads, for your lives ! " 

The boatswain's whistle rang loudly in the air, and he re- 
peated the order at the top of his voice. The men on deck, 
who had been engaged on various small jobs since they came 
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Up from dinner, looked astounded at the order, but without 
hesitation ran up the ratlines at the top of their speed, while 
the watch below looked equally suqirised as they glanced up- 
wards and round at the deep blue of the sky. 

" Quick, quick ! " the Turk exclaimed. " Let go all sheets 
and halliards ! " 

Wilkinson shouted, " Do the sails up anyhow, men." 

Although the sky was unchanged they could see the light 
cloud Edgar had noticed advancing towards them at an extra- 
ordinary rate of speed, while a white Une on the sea kept pace 
with it. 

" Hard up with the helm — hard up I " Wilkinson shouted. 
" Hold on a moment with those head sails ; that will do, that 
will do. Let go the halliards ; down staysails and jib." 

The sailors, now conscious of the coming danger, worked 
desperately. The light upper sails were secured, the courses 
had been clewed up, but the topsails were still but half-lashed 
when Wilkinson shouted again : 

" Down for your lives ! Down on the weather side ; slip 
down by the back-stays. You men to leeward, hold on — all 
hold on," he shouted a few seconds later. 

There was a dull roaring sound, rising to a shriek as the 
squall struck the vessel. 

Most of the men had gained the deck in safety, but many of 
those coming down by the ratlines were still some distance 
from the deck. It was well for them that they were on the 
weather side ; had they been to leeward they would have been 
torn from their grasp, whereas they were now pinned to the 
rigging- Two sounds like the explosion of cannon were heard. 
The main and foretopsaits both blew out of their gaskets, 
bellied for an instant, and then burst from the bolt-ropes and 
flew away, and were speedily lost to sight. So great was the 
pressure that the brig was driven bodily down until the water 
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was alnaost level with the rail at the bow, and it looked for a 
motneot as if she would go down by the head. 

One of the jibs was ran up, but only to be blown away be- 
fore it was sheeted home. Another was tried, the sheet being 
kept veiy slack. This held, her head lifted, and in a minute 
the Tigress was (lying along dead before the wind. The storm- 
jib was brought up, hooked on, and hoisted. This, being of 
very heavy canvas, could be trasted, and as soon as it was set 
the other was hauled down. 

" Thank God, that is over 1 " Wilkinson said, " and we have 
not lost a hand." 

By this time all the men had gained the deck. 

"How long will this last? " Edgar shouted in one of the 
Turks' ears. 

"Perhaps one hour; perhaps four." 

" Let us have a look at the chart," Wilkinson said. " When 
we last looked there was a group of rocks ten miles ahead, and 
at the rate we are going the Tigress will be smashed into 
matchwood if she keeps on this course for long." 

Edgar nodded. 

" We must get trysails on the main and foremast." Wilkin- 
son went on, " and manage to lay her course a couple of points 
to the west. I wish we had those upper spars down on deck, 
but it is of no use talking of that now." 

Wilkinson went down to the sail-rooro with the boatswain 
and four seamen to bring up the two heaviest and strongest of 
the triangular sails. 

" We must sheet them home before we hoist them," he said, 
as they returned on deck. " We should never be able to haul 
the sheets in when the sails once fill." 

Twenty men went aft with them and commenced the task. 
The fore-trysail was bent to some of the mast-hoops, and the 
sheet fastened to a cavel on the port side. 
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" Port your helm a little, my man," Wilkiason said. "Tliat 
will do, just enough to keep the wind on the starboard quar- 
ter. Keep her at that, keep her at that." Edgar had the' sail 
ready to hoist. " Slacken the tack a little. Now, half-a-dozen 
of you tail on here, and get ready to haul it down as soon as 
the sail is up to its full height and the halliards secured. Mow, 
lads, tail on to the halliards. Away with her." 

The sailors ran forward with the rope, but as the sail rose 
the strain was so great that once or twice they were brought to 
a standstill. At last the boatswain shouted : 

"That is enough. Come back a little, but keep a firm grip 
of it. That is right I " he shouted, as he twisted the slack of 
the rope over the cleet. " Now, lads, down with the tack ; 
down with it ! Belay 1 " 

The main-tiysail was hoisted as successfully. Small as were 
the sails, and slight the angle with the wind, the pressure 
brought the ship down nearly to her covering- board. Wilkin- 
son and the boatswain took their places hy the wheel. 

" Keep her foil, lads, but not a bit more. She will do at 
that. By Jove, Blagrove," he said, as Edgar came aft and 
glanced at the compass, " that was a narrow squeak. If you 
had n't noticed those native craft lower their sails and called 
our attention to it, we should have turned turtle as sure as fate. 
We have got her snug now. If we were right as to our posi- 
tion at noon we shall clear those rocks nicely." 

" I don't think we can have been far wrong, by the position 
of the islands. At the same time I will go up to the foretop," 
Edgar said ; " I shall be able to make them out some distance 
away, for, if you remember, two of them are thirty or forty 
feet above the water." 

"Mind how you go," Wilkinson said. "You had better 
take one of the men up with you ; you can hold each other 
on then." 
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Edgar went forward and told one of the beat of the hands 
to go aloft witl) him. 

*' All right, your honour ! " 

^' It will be a tight job, but I dare say we can do it. Get 
a couple of lines seven or eight feet long; we will fasten 
them under our amis, and if a puff comes harder than usual 
we can twist the end round a shroud or ratline." 

In a couple of minutes both were roped and ready to 
mount. It was hard work, and several times they had to 
use the rope to prevent their being torn from their hold. 
But at last they reached the top, and fastened themselves 
securely there. The scene was a singular one. Overhead 
was a cloudless sky, somewhat paler in tint than it had been 
before the squall burst. Below was a white mass of foam, 
which, from the height on which they stood, seemed almost 
pressed level by the force of the wind. On deck they had 
been drenched with the sheets of spray torn off the heads 
of the waves as soon as they began to lift themselves, but 
here they were above this, ^nd there was nothing to prevent 
their looking round in all directions. 

"There are the rocks, sir," the top-man said, after they 
had been some twenty minutes in their position, " over the 
lee bow, about two points off our course." 

"I see them now," Edgar said. "I thought we should 
have made them out by the white foam round them, but 
it is white everywhere." 

He shouted down to the deck, but it was some time before 
be could make his voice heard above the roar of the' squall. 
He pointed aft when at last one looked up. The sailor ran 
aft to the helm, and called Wilkinson's attention to Edgar. 
The latter pointed in the direction of the rocks. Wilkinson 
waved his hand, and Edgar, then leaving the sailor on watch, 
made his way down to the deck. 
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" We shall go within half a mile of them," he said, when 
he joined his comrade. 

" It is lucky that we looked at the chart as soon as we 
did," Wilkinson shouted back, " for even with this rag of sail 
I should not have liked to bring her nearer to the wind than 
we are now." 

" I don't think it is blowing quite as hard as it was," Edgar 
said. " I certainly got down more easily than I went up." 

" I was thinking so myself, Blagrove, thoilgh there is not 
much difference. I don't care, now that we are clear of those 
rocks, how long it keeps on. Directly we pass them we can 
keep her off the wind s^in, and there is nothing in our 
course then for over forty miles, and then it is only a small 
island with deep water all round. I have just been taking 
another look at the chart." 

By another hour the strength of the wind bad considerably 
abated, the fore-staysail was reefed and hoisted, and before 
sunset sail was on her again, and the hands were aloft prepar- 
ing to get up fresh topsails. 

At the end of six months, on their going into Rhodes, they 
found that a small gun-boat had arrived with orders from Sir 
Sidney Smith for them to rejoin him. 

" You have done exceedingly well," the latter said in his 
letter. " The pashas both of Smyrna and Rhodes have 
written to me expressing their admiration at the work that 
you have accomplished, and indeed your report of the number 
of pirate vessels taken or destroyed speaks for itself." 

They were not sorry at the receipt of the order. During the 
past month they had only made two or three captures, and 
these were craft of small size, and they were well content to 
give up their independent life, and return to regular duty. A 
week later they made out the T^gre lying off the Damietta 
mouth of the Nile. The man-of-war signalled to them to 
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anchor neai her. As sooo as they did so Wilkinsoa went on 
board. 

" I am glad to see you back, Mr. Wilkinson," Sir Sidney 
said cordially. "You tiave fully justified my confidence in 
your energy and discretion. The pashas write to me saying 
that piracy seems to be completely suppressed, and that it is 
two months since either of them received a complaint of a 
vessel being chased or missing. Therefore, as I wanted you 
here, where we have not half enough ships for the work, I 
thought it as well to recall you. Your craft seems," he went 
on, as he surveyed the Tigress through his glass, " a good deal 
lower in the water than she was ? " 

" Yes, sir, she is down nearly two feet and a half. I reported 
to you that wc gained a considerable amount of booty at Astro- 
palaia, and of course we have added gradually to that, but 
never had anything like so good a haiil. The hold up to the 
level of the main deck is full." 

"Full of what, Mr. Wilkinson? " 

"Miscellaneous cargo, sir — dried fruit, Manchester goods, 
and Eastern goods of all sorts. I have not taken an exact 
inventory of them, sir, for we were generally pressed for time, 
and I thought that the things were less likely to be damaged if 
I did not open the bales. I really do not know exactly what 
we have got, but there is certainly a good deal of silk and a 
quantity of embroidered things." 

"That sounds well, anyhow," Sir Sidney said, smiling, "but 
I am afraid that it will not turn out so well for you personally 
as it ought to do. You see the craft herself was a prize of the 
Tigre, and her officers and crew are still borne on oui books ; 
therefore, although you were detached on altogether independ- 
ent work, you still rank as a tender of the Ttgre, and we all share 
with you, and indeed all your names have been sent in on the 
list of those entitled to share in the prizes that we have made 
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here. As these have been generally laden partly with ammuni- 
tion and partly with luxuries for the use of the army, they were 
for the roost part valuable, and up to this time we calculate 
that a sum of Afty or sixty thousand pounds will be shared." 

" We quite understood, sir, that we should share with the 
Tigre in all that we captured. It would have been too bad if, 
in addition to our luck in having an independent cruise on 
board the Tigress, we were to get an advantage over our com- 
rades in the way of prize-money. We have, as I told you in 
my last report, received twelve thousand five hundred pounds, 
the result of the sale of the thirty-two craft we sent into Smyrna 
and Rhodes. It is in gold, and I thought that it would be 
better for you to send off a boat for it than for me to bring it 
myself now, \Vhat are we to do with the cargo, sir? " 

" I must think that over, Mr. Wilkinson. Vou have not lost 
many hands, I hope, while you were away?" 

" No, sir, we have not done any very hard fighting. We had 
two men shot in the attack of the pirates' hold at Astropalaia, 
and more than half the crew have been wounded more or 
less seriously, but fortunately all got over it." 

" That is very satisfactory, Mr. Wilkinson. In giving me a 
full report of your work, give a list of the casualties in each case. 
Some of the people at the Admiralty seem to have an idea that 
the credit of any affair depends largely on the size of the 
butcher's bill, whereas, in point of fact, it should be exactly the 
other way, for not unfrequently heavy loss means that measures 
were badly taken by the officers in command, whereas a light 
one shows that the arrangements were all excellent, and the 
work carried out without a hitch. I shall be glad if you and 
Mr, Blagrove will dine with me. It is not very regular for you 
both to leave the ship together, but there are no signs whatever 
of change of wind, and one can reckon with some certainty 
here upon the weather for at any rate twenty-four hours in 
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advance. If you should see any change before you come off, 
or any fall in the glass, Mr. Blagrove must stay on board." 

Wilkinson now joined his comrades, who were gathered a 
short distance away waiting until he had finished his talk with 
Sir Sidney. " Come down below, Wilkinson, and give us the 
news. We heard that you had taken some prizes from the 
pirates; we want to hear all about it. Is Blagrove all right?" 

They were soon gathered in the cockpit. " I have not 
much time to stay," Wilkinson said, " and, before I tell you 
my story, I want to hear your news, for beyond a few 
rumours current at Smyrna and Rhodes, we really know 
hardly anything of what has Uken place since we Icfl you 
at Acre." 

" We have had rather a dull time," one of them said ; " the 
only excitement was a fight between the Turks, aided by our 
boats, and the French. When we returned here, we found 
that instead of being fifteen thousand strong, as promised, the 
Turks on board their transports under Mustapha Pasha were 
but five thousand strong, which was raised to seven thousand 
by the two thousand we brought with us from Acre. On the 
15th of July they landed, attacked the redoubt and castle of 
Aboukir with great pluck, and carried it by assault. A week 
later, we heard that Bonaparte was at Ramanieh, and had no 
doubt that the Turks would soon have him on them. Sir 
Sidney tried hard to get them to erect a strong tine of works 
across the spit of ground on which the fort stands. 

" Had they done so they could, with the assistance of our 
boats and their own gun-boats, have maintained their ground. 
The chief set to work at once to endeavour to get things 
into shape. The ChiAick regiment, that we had brought with 
us from Acre, was posted in the village at the end of the spit. 
The Turkish gun-boats were ordered to take their places 
directly the assault began on each side of the isthmus, so as to 
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sweep it with their fire, but when that time came the bef^aia 
would DOt move, and did not arrive until it was all over. 

" The Turks in the village were attacked several times, but 
made a magnificeot defence. We helped them with oui guns 
as much as we could, but could render them very little assist- 
ance. At last we saw that an attack was to be made iu 
earnest; peremptory orders were sent to the Turkish gun- 
boats to go in and take up theii stations, and our boats all 
went in to the west side of the spit. Nothing could be worse 
than the arrangements of the Turks. They had sent very little 
provisions and next to no water on shore, and their troops 
were nearly half-mad with thirst, and more than half-mutinous. 
However, they moved forward to the village, and they there 
repulsed three attacks made by the French columns. Pro- 
bably no more attacks would have been made, if it had not 
been for their beastly custom of cutting off the heads of the 
fallen. Lots of them ran out of the village to do this, and 
this so infuriated the French that they came on again with such 
a rush that they entered the village with the flying Turks, 

"The confusion was terrible, and the Turks were driven 
out. The spit of sand was covered with fugitives; hundreds 
threw themselves into the water and swam out to us. The 
castle, which, as you know, is a little bit of a place, was 
crowded almost to suffocation, and thousands could not get 
in. The fire of our boat-guns kept the French back for a 
time, and when at last the Turkish gun-boats got into posi- 
tion, they had to fall back and make advances against the 
castle in a regular way. Unfortunately Mustapha Pasha had 
been taken in the village, and the garrison had no one to 
command them; still they resisted for two days, and then 
surrendered, being almost mad with thirst, for, although we 
spared as much water as we could, it was impossible for us 
to And sufiicient for six or seven thousand extra men. 
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"Our marines saved the castle the first day. Colonel Doug- 
las landing and taking command and restoring order, for the 
Turks were fighting fiercely among themselves when we got 
in, and during the night he managed to send off about a thou- 
sand of them to their ships. The whole business was brought 
about owing to Mustapha Pasha not acting in accordance with 
the advice that Sir Sidney had sent him to act against either 
Damietta or Rosetta, as our ships would station themselves in 
the Bay of Aboukir, and so threaten Alexandria that the 
French would not care to weaken theii force there by send- 
ing any considerable number of men to act against the Turks. 
There, that is all that has happened. Now let us hear your 
yam." 

Wilkinson gave a brief account of the trip of the Tigress. 

"You see," he said, "we have not done much fighting; 
indeed, with the exception of the first scrimmage at Astro- 
palaia we can scarcely have said to have had anything worth 
calling fighting at all. We picked up a lot of small piratical 
craft, destroyed the majority of them, and sold the others at 
Smyrna or Rhodes. We got altogether twelve thousand five 
hundred for them, and as, of course, that will be shared by 
the Tigrf, we have done pretty well our share in the way of 
earning prize-money for the ship. More, indeed, for the 
Tigre't share of the prizes that you have taken here won't 
come to more than fifteen or twenty thousand at the outside. 
Besides that, we have got some booty on board the Tigress, 
but what it is worth I have no idea, for we simply bundled the 
things down below without opening anything. Still, no doubt 
it will be enough to give you a few pounds a head." 

As soon as he could get away Wilkinson returned to the 
brig. That evening, at the admiral's table, he gave a much 
more detailed account of their doings than he had done in 
his reports. When be had finished. Sir Sidney Smith said; 
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"That attack upon the pirates' hold was extiemely well 
managed, Mr. Wilkinson, and does you and Mr. Blagrove 
great crediL You were very brief in youi account of it, and 
only said that a considerable amount of booty, which had evi- 
dently been taken from plundered ships, was found concealed, 
and that the more valuable portion was shipped on the Tigress. 
I will come on board in the morning, and you can have a few 
of those bales brought up on to the main det^, and we can 
see what is in them." 

A dozen bales were opened the next day ; two contained 
European goods, the rest Eastern manufactures, silks and 
embroideries, Turkish, Syrian, and Persian carpets and rugs. 

" That is enough ! " Sir Sidney said. " Now, can you 
roughly give me an idea what proportion of European goods, 
dried fniiu, and what we may call generally Eastern goods, 
you have?" 

" There arc about twenty tons of flTiit, sir, thirty tons of 
European bales, and lifty or sixty tons of Eastern goods. Of 
these I should say that two-thirds are carpets and rugs, — we 
could pretty well tell these from the others by the size and 
feel of the bales ; the rest are, judging from the few we opened, 
cloth for female garments — muslin, silks, scarves, sashes, and 
embroidered goods." 

" It is extraordinary how so great a collection could have 
been made." 

" There have been a great many vessels employed in the 
making of it, sir, and we may say that we have here the pick 
from at least a hundred, perhaps several times that number, of 
captured craft of several sizes. No doubt the pirates would, 
in all cases, put aside goods of this kind, for although of no 
use to themselves, and no doubt very difficult to sell, they 
would store them away under the idea that some time or other 
an opportunity would occur of turning them into money." 
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" Well, there is no doubt that you have an extremely rich 
prize. I should be afraid to give even an approximate calcu- 
lation of what all this is worth. Some of our East-lndiamen 
bring very valuable cargoes home ; but I should doubt whether 
any one ship ever carried as much costly merchandise as you 
have stored here. I will think over how they had best be got 
to England. The things will require careful handling, for if 
they were consigned to an ordinary prize agent they might be 
sold anyhow and for half their value." 

On the following day the two midshipmen were signalled to 
come on board the Tigre. 

" I have been thinking your matter over, gentlemen," Sir 
Sidney said when they had entered his cabin. " I have power 
to appoint a prize agent in England. As a matter of fact I 
have not done so. Coming out here, as I did, on a diplomatic 
mission, I had no thought of taking prizes. Those we 
have picked up here I simply sent to the agent at Gib- 
raltar, which, by the way, is one of the very worst places 
one can send them to, as the vessels are sold at ridiculous 
prices. Ordinarily Malta would be the port we should have 
sent them to from here, but as it is still in the possession of 
the French, Gibraltar is the only port in the Mediterranean. 
Of course they might be sent to England ; but there is the 
difficulty of detaching men and officers, and the risk of their 
being captured by French privateers, so that practically we 
are driven to Gibraltar. 

" Of course the prize court will have the disposal of the 
cargo, but I will write to the head of the court, who is a per- 
sonal friend of mine, asking him to intrust the sale of the 
Eastern goods to your father, Mr. Blagrove, saying that as he 
has been for years engaged in trade in the East, and must 
therefore be acquainted with the value of these things, and is in 
the habit of sending Egyptian silks and so on to London for 
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sale, be inust know the channels in which they could be best 
disposed of. Of course the dried fruits and the English goods 
could be sold by the court, but it would never do to throw 
such a quantity of Eastern goods on the market at once. 
AmoDg the prizes that have been taken is a smart brig of 
about the same size as the Tigress, She was caught making 
for Alexandria with powder and ball for the French army. 
Fortunately for us, her captain was not a first-class navigator, 
and so missed his mark 1^ about ten miles, and found him- 
self, to his consternation and oui satisfaction, close under 
our guns. 

" I was going to send her to Gibraltar to be sold. 1 do not 
think that we can do better than buy her to cany home your 
cargo. I will call a court of four officers to put on her the price 
they consider it probable that she will fetch, which, I should 
say, if she were sold at Gibraltar, would not be over eight or 
nine hundred pounds. Vou, Mr. Blagrove, can buy her in the 
name of your father, and 1 will take your bill at three months 
upon him. Then there is the question of the crew. As to the 
officers, I can send you home, Mr. Wilkinson, with despatches. 
I have not had an opportunity of forwarding any for some 
weeks now ; and to you, Mr. Blagrove, I can give three months' 
leave on urgent private business. As to men, we have small 
craft coming over here constantly from SicUy with fruit and 
fresh provisions, and I have no doubt that, with the offer of 
good wages, you would be able to pick up ten or twelve men 
without much difficulty. 

" On board our ships there are, I should say, at least 
twenty men who have been invalided by boards of doctors as 
being unfit for service, either from the effects of wounds or 
climate, and this would be a good opportunity for sending 
them home. Many of them are still fit for easy work, and 
would, at any rate, counterbalance your Italian crew. Of 
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course I should formally take a passage for them in Mr. Bla- 
grove's ship. The prize mounts six guns, but I would advise 
you to keep well out of the way of French privateers. Of 
course the iinal result of the sale of the merchandise would 
have to be paid by your father, Mr. Blagrove, into the prize 
court for division among those entitled to it. 

" With the ship, as your father's property, the case is differ- 
ent ; that b his private venture. He will, of course, charge 
freight on the merchandise, and he will get two or three 
pounds a head for taking the invalids home. As he will cer- 
tainly get double the price the brig would fetch at GibralUr, 
that and the freight would a good deal more than clear all 
expenses, and he will of course have the usual prize-agent's 
commission on the sales he effects. What do you thmk of 
that plan?" 

Both the midshipmen were highly pleased with the proposal, 
and thanked their commander veiy heartily for his kindness. 
A board of officers assembled on the following day and 
assessed the value of the French brig at ^^850, and Edgar 
formally bought her in his father's name for that sum, and 
drew a bill upon him for payment in three months. 

He bad several times heard from him since he had 
entered on board the T^gre, and in the first letter Mr. Bla- 
grove gave a hearty approval of the course that he had 
adopted, and said that a year or two at sea would give bim a 
thorough knowledge of ships and be a considerable advantage 
to him in their business. The receipt of Edgar's first letter, 
and of a heavy budget containing the account of his doings in 
Egypt from the day on which he was left behind to that on 
which he sailed, had been an immense relief to them all, for 
hitherto they had been in absolute ignorance of what had 
tjdcen place. His father, however, thought that he had, even 
according to his own account, run a very needless risk in 
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Uking part in the rising at Cairo, although be saw that, having 
foi the time become so thoroughly associated with the Arabs, 
it would have been difficult for him to avoid acting with them 
when there was danger in so doing. 



CHAPTER XVI 

A VISTT HOUE 

THE new purchase, which was named the SueatiM,was towed 
alongside the Tigress, and the crew began at once to get 
up the cargo and transfer it to her hold. More method was 
observed in restowing the cargo than had before been possible. 
The dried fruit, as the heaviest of the goods, was placed in the 
middle of the brig ; the European goods, whose brands and 
packing enabled them to be easily distinguished from the rest, 
were placed forward, and the Eastern bales packed aft. This 
was done under the direction of the petty officers. 

During the four days that it took to complete the work, 
Edgar boarded several of the Italian craft, and succeeded in 
inducing ten active young sailors to join him, by the offer of a 
rate of pay several times higher than that they earned in their 
native craft, and of a free passage back on the first opportunity. 
Condor was appointed to the command of the Tigress, as two 
supernumerary lieutenants and four midshipmen had been sent 
out from home to the Tigre, and two midshipmen received act- 
ing orders as his lieutenants. There was much satisfaction 
among the junior officers of the Tigre when they heard from 
Wilkinson the nature of the spoil he had gathered, and all sorts 
of guesses were hazarded as to its value. 
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" I cannot help you there in the least," he said. " I know 
that Tlirkish and Eastern carpets fetch a big price at home ; 
and of course silk, and gold and silver embroideries, are valu- 
able ; but, as I only know the contents of about a hundred 
bales, I have no more idea of wh^t the total is likely to come 
to than you have," 

"You did not get any money, Wilkinson, or jewels?" 

" Neither one nor the other. I suppose that the money was 
divided when captured, and the jewels either given to the 
women or sold. They were things that might be disposed of 
anywhere. At any rate we found none of them, and the only 
cash is, as I told you, the twelve thousand five hundred pounds 
that the prizes fetched, out of which our share is not likely to 
be more than twenty or thirty pounds each. Still, that is not 
to be despised." 

" It will come to more than that," one of the party said. 
" I have calculated it up, and though I have not the exact 
rules — " 

" Well, if you have n't got the exact rules, Macleod, your cal- 
culations are not worth more than our guesses. It won't be 
much more than forty pounds anyhow, and I suppose a bit 
more than that for our share of the prizes captured here. Of 
course they were worth a good deal more, but then there are 
all the ships-of-war to share. If our prize turns out as well as 
I hope, it will come to a good bit more, as it is only to be di- 
vided among the Tigris crew." 

" You and Blagrove are going home in the prize, are you 
not?" 

" Yes, I carry Sir Sidney's despatches ; Blagrove gets three 
months' leave." 

" Who is going to command the crafl that you have bought 
for your father, Blagrove ? " 

" I have persuaded the captain of that store-ship that came 
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in yesterday to let me have liis second officer for two or three 
months. She is likely to be here some time ; and if ire have 
luck, and his mate gels a return passage soon after be arrives 
in England, he may be back again in six weeks. From an- 
other ship of the same sort I got a young fellow for mate. 
The ships are chartered by govemment, and will likely enough 
be here for months, as they will furnish stores not only to the 
ships on the coast, but to any that may come down here from 
the fleet blockading Toulon. In fact, they will act as general 
store-ships, until they have cleared out their ca^o," 

"Then he will be your captain?" 

" He will be entered on the ship's books as captain," Edgar 
replied with a laugh ; " but I fancy that Wilkinson and myself 
will not care to be idle on the voyage." 

Three days after the cargo was transferred, twenty invalids 
were placed on board. Two or three had lost limbs, but the 
rest were men who had been pulled down by fever and could 
not shake it off so long as they were on the coast. On the 
following morning the anchor was got up and the Suzanne 
sailed for England. The nominal captain was a smart young 
sailor, who was glad indeed of the opportunity, for three or 
four months of enforced idleness on the Egyptian coast was 
not at all to his taste. The extra pay that he would receive 
was a consideration, but the fact that he was to be nominally 
— for Edgar had explained the situation to him — in com- 
mand was the great inducement. 

He had fortunately passed his examination and obtained 
his certificate as captain before sailing on the present voyage. 
Had it not been for this he could not have accepted Edgar's 
off'er. The voyage was a rapid one. They stopped for two 
days at Gibraltar to take in water. They had some little 
trouble with the prize-agent there, for of course the ship's 
papers showed that she had been a prize, and she should 
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have been sent there to be condemned and sold. Sir Sidney 
Smith, however, had written, saying that as the ships on 
the station were already short-handed, he could not spare a 
prize crew, and that he had therefore only the choice of 
burning the piize or of seHing her there, and that a court 
of officers from the various ships-of-war had fixed her value 
at ^£850, and a purchaser having been found at that price, 
he had deemed it expedient to sell her, and now forwarded 
his bill for the amount, to be divided in the usual course 
by the prize ofhcials at Gibraltar, as if they had sold her 
themselves. He stated that as she had been loaded with 
munitions of war for the French army, no question could 
arise as to the lawfulness of her capture. 

The officials shook their heads over the irregularity, but as 
the defence of Acre had made a great sensation in England, 
and a vote of thanks had been passed by both Houses of 
Parliament, and by many of the corporate bodies in Eng- 
land, to Sir Sidney and those serving under him, they agreed 
to set the matter right; and thereupon, on the evidence 
given by Wilkinson and Edgar as to the circumstances of 
the capture, they formally condemned the ship and author- 
ized the sale that had been effected. That point satisfactorily 
settled, they sailed at once, shaped their course, after issuing 
from the Straits, a hundred miles west of the usual ship track, 
and met with no suspicious sail until they entered the chops 
of the Channel. Then one or two craft that looked like 
French privateers were observed ; but the Suzanne was a 
fast vessel and kept her distance from them, holding her 
course up Channel, and one morning, soon aftei daybreak, 
dropped anchor among a number of other merchantmen dn 
the Mother bank off Ryde. 

Directly the anchor was down the gig was lowered, and 
Wilkinson, Edgar, and the captain were rowed into Port»- 
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mouth, the brig being left in charge of the mate. The for- 
mer went to the dockyard and reported to the admiral that 
he had brought home despatches from Sir Sidney Smith for 
the Admiralty, 

"Id what ship have you brought them?" 

"As there was no ship of war likely to be sailing, a passage 
was taken for me in a trader, a prize that had been sold, and 
was being brought home." 

" Very well, sir. You will, of course, post with it at once 
for London. Have any particular events happened there J " 

"No, sir. Beyond the fact that a few prizes have been 
picked up there is nothing doing. But I understood from Sir 
Sidney that there bad been no opportunity of sending home 
reports for a month, and that therefore he thought it best to 
take the opportunity of forwarding his despatches by a private 
ship. She is also bringing home some goods captured from . 
pirates in the Levant by the Tigre's tender, the Tigress, which 
I had the honour to command. There are also twenty men 
on board invalided home." 

" Very well, Mr. Wilkinson. I have nothing further to say 
to you, and you will doubtless wish to start without delay. I 
will send off for the sick men at once." 

The captain returned on board to take the brig round to 
London. The two friends reached town late that night, and 
Wilkinson went straight to the Admiralty with the despatches. 
He was at once taken to the room where one of the junior 
officials was on duty. 

" Despatches from Sir Sidney Smith, sir," Wilkinson said. 

*' An)fthing important ? " 

" I believe not. There was an opportunity for sending 
them, and Sir Sidney availed himself of it." 

" Then it will not be worth while to wake up the admiral at 
this time of night? " 
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« I should say certainly not. But I thought it my duty to 
bring them here at once." 

The other nodded. 

"Where do you put up, Mr. Wilkinson?" 

" At the Golden Cross." 

"Very well. If you are wanted you can be sent for in the 
morning. Vou had best call here about eleven, so that you 
can answer any questions that the admirals may ask." 

In the morning the midshipman went across. Half an hour 
later his name was called out, and he was at once shown into a 
room in which two of the naval lords were sitting. 

"You are the bearer of the despatches from Sir Sidney 
Smith, Mr. Wilkinson?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" He has sent us the report you gave him of your cruise in 
the brig Tigress among the Greek and Turkish islands. There 
can be no doubt that you did your work exceedingly well, as 
is shown by the long list of prizes captured or destroyed. He 
mentions that he has received also reports from the Pasha of 
Smyrna and the Governor of Rhodes, speaking in high terms 
of the services that you have rendered, and saying that for the 
time piracy appears to have entirely ceased and the seas to be 
open to peaceful traders. What time have you to serve?" 

" I have another six months, sir." 

" Well, I think, if you feel prepared, it would be as well for 
you to take advantage of your being at home to pass, and we 
will take care that you shall get your promotion as soon as 
you have served your full time. You would like a couple of 
months' leave, no doubt, before you return. Would you 
rather wait before going in to be examined, or would you pre- 
fer going in at once ? " 

" I would rather go in at once, sir. I should enjoy my 
holiday much better if it was over." 
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" I do not think it will take very long," the admiral said 
with a smile. "After having been in command of a ten-gun 
brig for six months you should be able to satisfy the require- 
ments of the examiners without difficulty. Vou will be good 
enough to wait in the ante-room." 

The delay was not long. In ten minutes the official 
messenger requested him to follow him, and took him to a 
room where three naval captains were sitting. The one in 
the centre looked up from the papers that he was examining. 

" Good-moming, Mr, Wilkinson 1 I sec by these papers 
that you have for six months been in command of the ten- 
gun brig Tigress, cruising for pirates among the Turkish and 
Greek islands." 

" Yes, sir." 

" I suppose during that time you met once or twice with 
bad weather?" 

" We had one tremendous squall, sir." 

" It came suddenly upon you ? " 

" Yes, sir. Our first intimation of it was that we saw two 
native crafl suddenly lower their sails." 

" Let us know exactly the measures that you took and the 
orders you gave." 

Wilkinson described what had passed from the time that 
the first order was given until the violence of the squall 
abated. 

"That will do 33 far as seamanship is concerned," the 
officer said. 

Another now asked him a few questions as to navigation, 
and, these being answered correctly, the president, after a 
word with the others, said : 

"That will do, Mr. Wilkinson. You have answered credit- 
ably, and, indeed, the mere fact that Sir Sidney Smith 
should have considered you fit to command the Tigress in 
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SO difficult and dangerous a work as cruising among those 
islands is in itself a better guarantee of your fitness for pro- 
motion than the most rigid examination could be." 

A few further questions were asked, and then Wilkinson 
was congratulated upon having passed successfully. He then 
went to the prize court, saw the president, and presented Sir 
Sidney Smith's note to him. He read it through, and then 
glanced at a copy of the bill of lading which had been taken 
when the cargo was transferred. 

"Vou do not know the contents of all those bales and 
casks, Mr. Wilkinson?" 

" No, sir. The greater portion of them have never been 
opened. Some, of course, one could recognise from the 
nature of the pacldng, and I put them down as nearly as I 
could guess — Manchester goods, woollen, hardware, and so 
on ; but, as we wanted to be off, and it was better that the 
things should remain in their original packing, we did not 
trouble to open them, and they were received as ca^o con- 
signed to you." 

" The Eastern goods you know nothing about, 1 suppose ? " 

" Nothing whatever." 

" Well, when the brig arrives in the river the captain will, 
of course, call here, and I will give him instructions where 
to land them." 

" I understand," he went on, looking again at the letter, 
" that Mr. Blagrove, to whom Sir Sidney asks me to intrust 
the sale of these goods, is an expert in this special line?" 

"Yes, sir^ he has been for many years established as a 
merchant in Alexandria, and Sir Sidney thought that he would 
not only be able to estimate accurately the value of the goods, 
but would know exactly where to place them, and would, by 
bringing ihera gradually forward, get far larger sums for them 
than if they were thrown all at once upon the market." 
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"I see the vessel is his property, Mr. Wilkioson?" 

"It is so, sir; his son purchased it in his name. He is 
a fellow- midshipman of mine in the Tigre, and was with me 
in the craft with which we captured all these goods and 
the vessels that have been sold for twelve thousand five 
hundred. This I have brought up with me in gold, and will 
pay into the bands of anybody you may appoint, to be 
added to the proceeds of the sales, for division by the 
court." 

" Have you any idea of the value of these Eastern 
goods?" 

"Not in the slightest, sir; only a few of the bales were 
opened In the presence of Sir Sidney Smith. He himself 
said that it would be better not to open more, as there were 
no facilities for repacking." 

" 1 think that it was a very good idea of Sir Sidney's to 
suggest that it would be for the advantage of all concerned 
to vary the usual course, and to place these goods in the 
hands of an expert instead of selling them by auction. I 
should like to see Mr. Blagrove. I suppose you know his 
address. Is he in town?" 

" He b living in Dulwich, sir." 

" Well, will you let him know that if he calls upon me 
to-morrow morning I will give him full authority to act in 
the matter, and then we can settle whether to stow that 
portion of the cargo in our warehouses or whether to make 
other arrangements. I will myself write to Sir Sidney 
Smith to thank him for his suggestion with respect to the 
sale of these goods, and to say that I have so arranged it. 
The question of freight is, of course, a matter altogether 
separate, and I shall give Mr. Blagrove a cheque for the 
amount arranged between his representative and Su: Sidney 
Smith at the rate of three pounds per ton when he brings 
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me the receipt of the officer in charge of the warehouse 
of his having received the stores in good order from the 
ship." 

Edgar had, on reaching London, stopped at the Golden 
Cross for the night, and the first thing in the morning 
taken a hackney-coach and driven at once to Dulwich, 
where his father had taken a house close to that of his 
brother. It was now the first week in December. Edgar 
drove up to the entrance to the garden in which the house 
stood, paid the coachman, and then rang the bell. The 
servant opened it, and looked somewhat surprised at seeing a 
young naval officer standing there. 

"Are Mr, and Mrs. Blagrove in?" 

" Yes, sir, they are both in." 

" All right ! " he said ; " show me to the room where they 
are. You need not announce me ^ I am their son." 

The girl at once led the way into the house, and Edgar 
walked into the room, where the party were seated at break- 
fasU Mr. Blagrove was sitting with his back to the door, 
and did not see him come in. His mother and sisters looked 
up in surprise as he entered unannounced. It was two 
years since they had seen hiro, and they scarcely recognised 
in the tall young officer the lad whom they had last seen 
at Alexandria on their departure for England. Mr. Bla- 
grove, on seeing their eyes fixed on the door, turned round, 
and leapt to his feet. 

" My dear Edgar," he exclaimed, as he warmly embraced 
him, "where have you sprung from? Your last letter was 
from Smyrna three months ago. Mother," he went on, 
turning round, "let me introduce your boy to you." 

For some minutes there was little coherent conversation, 

" Now, sit down, Edgar," Mr. Elagrove said at last, " and 
let us hear what unexpected chance has brought you home. 
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I suppose, as you are ia uaifonn, that you hare not left the 
service," 

" Not at all, sir ; I am home on three months* leave, having 
come home in the Suzanne, a brig belonging to yourself." 

" Belonging to me I " Mr. Blagrovc said in astonishment. 
" What 00 earth do you ro«an? " 

" I bought her in youi name, father, and you will have a 
bill presented in the course of a couple of months or so for 
eight hundred and fifty pounds. At any rate you will not 
be a loser by her. There will be from six to seven hundred 
pounds, I cannot say how much exactly, for the cargo was 
not weighed, but it is somewhat over two hundred tons at 
three pounds a ton, and there is, besides, a hundred pounds 
for the passage-money of twenty invalid sailors, so you see 
you get the ship for practically about a hundred pounds, to 
which there will have to be added the payment of a cap- 
tain, mate, and ten Italian sailors. She was valued by a 
court of naval officers at eight hundred and fifty pounds, 
that being the price they considered that she might fetch 
if sold there. I should say that she is worth quite double 
that. She is about three hundred tons, and carries six guns, 
so at any rate you are likely to make a thousand by the 
transaction. 

"Then I have to inform you that, at Sir Sidney Smith's 
request, which I have no doubt will be complied with, you 
will be appointed, by the president of the prize court, agent 
for the sale of what Eastern goods there are on board her. 
The cargo is made up of European goods, dried fruits, and 
Eastern goods. They are what we captured from the pirates, 
and Sir Sidney Smith suggested that it would be as well to 
intrust to one who knew the value of the Eastern goods the 
work of selling them privately, instead of putting them up to 
auction, and he requested that the agency should be given to 
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you. Wilkinson, who has come home with me, is going to see 
the president of the prize court this morning, and he is to come 
up here afterwards. Of course, Sir Sidney did it chiefly to 
"oblige me, but he thought that the goods would really fetch 
more if sold in that way. He said, of course, that you would 
get a commission on the sale, and as you said in the last letter 
that I received that you were getting very sick of having noth- 
ing to do, I thought you might like the job," 

" Certainly I should like it, Edgar, and that purchase of the 
ship seems a very satis&ctory one, though, of course, the 
profit will be yours and not mine, as I had nothing to do 
with it." 

"Oh, yes, it is your business, father; she is bought with 
your money, and I am glad that I have been able to do some- 
thing for the firm. I shall soon be getting my prize-money, 
which will keep me in cash for a very long time." 

" Wc won't aigue about that now, Edgar. At any rate, I 
shall be glad to see to the sale of these Eastern goods, though, 
of course, it will be but a small thing." 

" I don't know, father. I think that it will be rather a large 
thing. At any rate there is something between eighty and a 
hundred tons of them." 

" Between eighty and a hundred tons ! " his lather replied. 
" Vou mean with the dried fruits, of course." 

" Not at all, father ! The fruits will be sold in the ordinary 
way in the prize court." 

"Then, what can these things be?" 

" I should say the great proportion of them are carpets — 
Turkish, Persian, and Syrian." 

" A hundred tons of such carpets as those, Edgar, would 
be worth a very large sum indeed; surely you must be 
mistaken?" 

" It 's the accumulation of years of piracy, father ; perhaps 
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from hundreds of shi[>s captured by those scoundrels. But, 
of course, they are not all carpets. There are silks, muslins, 
embroidered robes, Egyptian scarves and manufactures, and 
other sort of things. We have not opened above a dozen' 
bales out of some twelve hundred, and have, therefore, no 
idea of the relative value of the others. We were a tender 
of the Tigre's, our craft being a prize taken by her, and all 
of us, ofEcers and men, being borne on ber books, the whole 
ship divides. Still, if the things are worth as much as we 
think, it will bring us in a handsome sum. And there is, 
besides, twelve thousand Ave hundred in cash, the proceeds 
of the sale of the vessels we captured ; and we also share 
with the other ships under Sir Sidney Smith's command in 
the value of the vessels and cargoes they have captured as 
they tried to reach an Egyptian port They say they were 
worth something like forty thousand, of which the Tigre's 
share will be about half." 

" Well, Edgar, if there are a hundred tons of such goods 
as you describe, your cargo must be a valuable one indeed. 
Of course I can tell nothing about it until I see them 
opened. At any rate it will give me occupation, and I should 
say a good paying occupation, for some time." 

" I suppose you got that letter, father, that I sent from 
Constantinople, from Mr. Muller?" 

" Yes, and a very satisfactory one it was. It reconciled 
me to some extent to staying here. It was not pleasant to 
think that one was living upon one's capital, but I found from 
his statement that my share of the business he was doing 
would fully cover my expenses here. And now, let us hear. 
something more about your doings. Your letter from Con- 
stantinople told us about your adventures in Egypt ; then 
we had one written the day after the French had retreated 
from before Acre, and the one that we received from Smyrna 
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two months since; but that was a short one, and beyond 
saying that you had been very lucky in capturing and de- 
stroying a number of pirates, and that you were enjoying 
your cruise very much, you did not give us any details. You 
may as welt telt us that part first." 

Early in the afternoon Wilkinson arrived. As Edgar had 
spoken warmly of his kindness to him when he had first 
joined the Tigre, and of the friendship that had sprung up 
between them, he was very cordially received by Mr. and 
Mrs. filagrove. The former was well pleased when he heard 
the details of the interview with the president of the prize 
court, and said that he would go up and see him in the 
morning. 

" I will hire a warehouse for a month or two," he szud. 
" It will be much more satisfactory than working in a place 
where a lot of other business is being transacted. The 
bates will all have to be opened and examined, the goods 
classed and assorted, and I shall have to bring people down 
there to examine them. The expense .will be nothing in 
comparison to the advantage of having a quiet place to 
one's self." 

On the following morning Mr. Blagrove went up and had 
a very satisfactory talk with the president of the prize 
court. The Suzanne arrived four days later, having made 
a fast run from Portsmouth. By that time Mr. Blagrove 
had engaged a warehouse, where, in a short time, the whole 
of the goods of which he was to dispose were safely stored. 
Wilkinson went down on the day after his arrival to his 
people in Devonshire, and Edgar established himself as 
assistant to his father. As bale after bale was opened, the 
latter was astonished at the beauty and value of some of 
the contents. A few only of the bales contained common 
country cloths, and it was evident that such goods of this 
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sort as had fallen into the hands of the pirates had been sold 
at once, as there was a ready market fur them at the towns 
and villages of the islands and the rDainlaiid. Many of the 
carpets were of great size. Some of the very large ones 
Mr. BlagTove valued at fully ^£500, and there were scores 
worth from ^^50 to ;£ioo. Some of the silks and embroi- 
deries he pronounced to be almost priceless. 

"They must," he said, "have been specially woven and 
worked for the ladies of the Sultan's harem." 

When, after a month's stay, Edgar prepared to rejoin with 
his friend Wilkinson, not more than one-third of the contents 
of the warehouse had been sold, but these had fetched over 
;£40,ooo, and his father had no doubt that he should obtain 
a proportionate sum for the remainder. The Italian sailors 
who had aided to bring the Suzanne home had been sent 
off a week after her arrival by a vessel bound for Naples, and 
the biig herself had, as soon as the cargo was all cleared out, 
fetched _;^i8oo by auction, being almost a new vessel. 

" I have no doujjt," Mr. Blagrove said, " that ere long a 
British army will be sent out, and the French compelled to 
leave Egypt. If I thought that the war was likely to go on 
for some time -as at present, I should say that you had better 
leave the service. As it is, you would not be doing much 
good if you stayed here, and so may as well hold on," 

It was the first day of March, 1800, when the vessel with 
supplies for the troops, in which Wilkinson and Edgar had 
taken their passage, joined the fleet off Alexandria, and until 
the beginning of December they took part in the somewhat 
tedious work of blockading the Egyptian coast. In spite of 
their efforts the fleet were not always successftil, for from time 
to time one or other of the ships was forced to sail to Cyprus 
to obtain fresh supplies, although quite a fleet of small vessels 
was employed in bringing water, fresh meat, and vegetables for 
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the use of the fleet, as the health of the seamen would have 
suffered much from living for so long a period upon salt meat. 

In November news was received that the army under Sir 
Ralph Abcrcrombie, which had for so long been engaged in 
watching Cadiz, was to sail upon an expedition for the recon- 
quest of Egypt. It was stated that the expedition would, in 
the first place, sail for Syria, there to join the army that the 
Sultan assured the English government was In readiness to 
advance. Sir Sidney Smith was ordered to sail at once for 
that coast, to ascertain the real state of things, and to decide 
upon the spot where the fleet had best assemble, for, from its 
long absence from England, there were many repairs needed, 
and it was desirable that the situation should be such that 
the ships could be careened, and a portion at least of the weeds 
that had accumulated be scraped olT. 

His absence was in one respect unfortunate, for some of the 
other blockading ships, were, after a very heavy gale, obliged 
to go to Cyprus to repair damages ; and two French men-of- 
war heavily laden with troops and ammunition managed to 
tun safely in to Alexandria, thereby increasing the strength of 
the French army by four thousand seasoned soldiers, and by 
an ample supply of ammunition. It was a great disappoint- 
ment to tlie crews when, on their return to their stations off 
the coast, they found that the French had taken advantage of 
their absence, and that the result of their eighteen months of 
incessant vigil had been wasted. 

Wilkinson had by this time served his full time, and Condor 
having been appointed to the Theseus, Sir Sidney Smith again 
gave the command of the Tigress to him, with the rank of act- 
ing lieutenant, which would, he was sure, be confirmed. 

" I suppose you would like to have Mr. Blagrove with 
you? " 

" Certainly, sir. There is no one I would rather have." 
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"It is a pity that he has not served his time yet," Sir 
Sidney said. " He is a most active young officer, and his 
knowledge of so many languages is of immense advanuge. 
I would gladly give him an independent command, but as 
there are so many midshipmen senior to him, I could not do 
so. You know the coast of Anatolia probably better than any- 
one else here. Which harbour would you recommend as the 
roost suitable for the entry of a large fleet? It must be well 
sheltered, and the shore should offer facilities for heeling the 
vessels over as far as possible in order to clean them. I know 
that at Rhodes there is not enough water for fitst-class men- 
of-war." 

" By far the best place I know, sir, is the Bay of Marmorice, 
It is on the mainland almost opposite Rhodes, and within a 
day's easy sail. We went into it quite by accident, for the 
entrance might be passed without notice, but we had been 
chasing a suspicious craft and saw her disappear, and, follon-- 
ing her, found ourselves in a great landlocked harbour, big 
enough to hold a hundred ships-of-war, and absolutely shel- 
tered. It is by far the finest harbour that I have ever seen," 

" I am sailing for Rhodes in the first place. Lord Keith, 
who commands the fleet, has written to request me to meet 
him there; and if your report is correct, it will save me the 
trouble of examining the whole line of coast between Rhodes 
and Acre." 

Edgar was glad to be again on board the Tigress. The 
account of the sale of the goods she had captured had now 
been received; the total amounted to ^133,000, of which 
;^i 10,000 had been paid in to the prize court by Mr, Bla- 
grove, the other ;^z3,ooo had been the proceeds of the fruits 
and other goods. There were in addition the sums received 
for vessels sold. The astonishment of the officers of the 
Tigre was great indeed when they heard the result, for very 
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little had been said about tlie value of the cargo, and the sum 
realised was at least three times as great as the most sanguine 
had hoped. 

" It was an excellent plan getting your father to undertake 
the business," Sir Sidney Smith said to Edgar, when the lat- 
ter infonned him that he had received a communication from 
his father saying how much the goods he had sold had realised, 
"I don't suppose they would have fetched a third of that 
amount had they been sold in the ordinary way by auction by 
the prize court. I am sure that we must all feel greatly 
obliged to him." 

" And he must feel greatly obliged to you, Sir Sidney ; for, 
as he told me, his commission had been fixed at three per 
cent, so he has, after paying his expenses, done a fine stroke 
of business for himself." 

" He has managed extremely weU, Mr. Blagrove, and it has 
been a fortunate affair for us all." 



CHAPTER XVII 

ABERCROMBIE'S EXPEDmOH 

ON arriving at Rhodes Sir Sidney Smith left the Ugre, and 
in the Ingress sailed across to the Bay of Marmorice, 
preferring to explore it, in the first place, in a craft drawing 
but little water. He was delighted with the harbour, and 
after a day spent in sounding iu various parts of it, found that 
there was ample depth of water for the larger ships, and that 
there were spots where these could lie alongside, run the upper 
deck guns directly ashore, and careen the ships over to a 
point that would enable them to be fireed of a considerable 
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proportion of their weeds and barnacles. Returning to 
Rhodes, he then started in the Tigre for Syria. He took 
Edgar with him as interpreter, replacing him temporarily by 
another midshipman, and leaving Wilkinson with a report 
from himself to Lord Keith strongly recommending Marmo- 
hce as being suitable in all respects for a rendezvous for the 
fleet and transports. 

On the 38th of December, the first division of the fleet 
arrived, and was at once ordered to proceed to Marmorice, 
the Tigress sailing ahead to show the way. The second divi- 
sion arrived four days later. Tents were at once erected 
ashore. The sick were landed and encamped; whole regi- 
ments were also put under canvas, while the ships which 
carried them were careened and cleaned. Sir Sidney Smith 
had already returned with the news that there was practically 
nothing that could be called an array in Syria, and his report 
was so discouraging that General Abercrombie and Lord Keith 
resolved that it would be far better to land the army in Egypt 
than to disembark at Jaffa and take the long and fatiguing 
march across the desert, merely in order to gain the aid of a 
few thousand useless Turkish troops. 

Great disappointment was occasioned by the remounts for 
the cavalry that had been purchased at Constantinople, for 
when these arrived they were such wretched animals that they 
were for the most part found to be absolutely useless, and the 
greater portion were either shot or sold for a dollar each. On 
the 8th of February one of the most terrible hailstorms that 
ever was experienced took place, and lasted for forty-eight 
hours. The thunder rolled without intermission; the hail- 
stones were as big as lai^e walnuts, and lay two feet deep in 
the camp. The scene of confusion there was terrible ; horses 
broke loose and rushed wildly about seeking shelter from the 
hail. The men dared not venture out, so terrible was the 
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force witii which the lumps of ice came down. Ships diove 
at their anchors, and many lost their upper spars, and the 
Swi/tsure was struck by Hghtning. 

The weather continued violent for some time, and it was 
not until the 23td of February that the ships weighed anchor, 
and, numbering a hundred and seventy-Ave, set sail, and made 
their way out of the harbour. The expedition on which the 
troops were about to embark was a most adventurous one. 
They had by this time learned that the French had received 
very considerable reinforcements, and tlial the force was a 
much larger one than had been reported. The Turkish army 
with which they were to operate was,non- existent and the only 
gleam of satisfaction was that Bonaparte himself had managed 
to get through the Uockading force in a small craft, and had 
arrived in France, and that, therefore, the French army would 
not have the benefit of his leading, or be animated by his 
presence among them. 

Edgar found himself brought unexpectedly into notice. 
The Beet was entirely unprovided with reliable maps of Egypt, 
and none of the officers had any previous knowledge of it 
beyond the port of Alexandria. Sir Sidney Smith was able to 
give every information regarding the coast, but had never set 
foot on shore. 

" It is most unfortunate," General Abercrombie said, when 
he. Lord Keith, and Sh Sdney Smith were discussing the 
matter. " Here we are about to land in a country of whicli 
we know absolutely nothing. If we had, as originally intended, 
landed at Jaffa and marched through El-A'rich with the Turks, 
we should have had the benefit of their knowledge and that of 
the Arabs of the country. As it is, we are totally ignorant of 
its features, while the enemy are thoroughly acquainted with 
them. It is like a blind man fighting in the dark against one 
who can see perfectly." 
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" By the way," Sir Sidney exclaimed suddenly, " I bare a 
young ofGcer who knows the country well. He has been a 
resident at Alexandria for years, and, riding about, knows every 
foot of the country within many miles of iL He has been up 
to Cairo, was with the Arabs who harassed the French inarch, 
was present at the battle of the Pyramids, and at the fighting 
in Cairo, and knows the position of all the French forts round 
that city. He was on his way to England when I overhauled 
the craft he was in, on my way out, and as he speaks Arabic 
perfectly, to say nothing of French and Italian, I offered him 
a berth as midshipman and to act as my interpreter. In the 
latter capacity he was invaluable both in Constantinople and 
at the dege of Jaifa. He is, moreover, a most gallant young 
officer, and was second in command of the Tigress when she 
did such good service in eradicating piracy among the islands, 
capturing and destroying over a hundred piratical craft." 

" That is good news indeed ! " the general said. '■ Will you 
send for him now? His knowledge would be invaluable to me." 

A boat was sent off at once to the Tigre with an order for 
Edgar to come on board the flagship immediately. Much 
surprised, but supposing that he was wanted to act as interpre- 
ter between Sir Sidney and some Turkish official who had come 
on board, he at once took his place iu the gig and was rowed 
to the flagship. As soon as he reached the deck an officer 
told him that he was wanted in the admiral's cabin. There 
he was again surprised at seeing not only the admiral but 
General Abercrombie, and Sir Sidney Smith. 

"This is Mr. Blagrove, Lord Keith," Sir Sidney said. "I 
can speak most highly of him, as a most gallant and able 
young ofAcer, and as a roaster of four or live languages. In 
the capacity of interpreter he has rendered signal services." 

"Take a seat, sir," the admiral said. " How long has he 
served. Sir Sidney?" 
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" About two years and two months, sir, and therefore I have 
been unable to recognise the services that he has rendered 
me in his double capacity, beyond mentioning them in my 
reports." 

" I hear, Mr. Blagrove," Lord Keith went on, " that you are 
intimately acquainted with the country round Alexandria, 
have visited Cairo, and Itnow the city and its defences. How 
did you go to Cairo ? " 

" I rode, sir, in company with a party of Arabs with whom 
I was living after the sudden and unexpected departure of my 
father when the French fleet first appeared in sight. I may 
say I went up and down twice, for we went back to fetch the 
women of the tribe." 

" Sir Ralph Abercrombie will be glad to leam from you all 
the information that you can give him respecting the country 
round Alexandria, and also what you can tell him of the route 
between that place and Cairo. As we were in the Mediterra- 
nean when we received orders to undertake the invasion of 
Egypt, we have no maps of the country, and practically know 
nothing whatever about it. However, of course, in the first 
place the most important part of the affair is to leara the 
positions round Alexandria." 

" I shall be very glad to answer any questions, sir." 

The general then began to examine him. " Can you draw, 
sir?" 

" I have no knowledge of military drawing," Edgar rephed, 
"but I could point out the position of the villages." 

The general pushed a large sheet of paper towards him. 

"The position of the villages will, of course, be useful," he 
said, " as these are points that would be naturally defended ; 
but what is of most importance is the position of the sand-hills 
and other eminences, the points at which artillery would com- 
mand the surrounding country, prepare the way for a force 
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advancing to attack the French, or to check columns advanc- 
ing against us, the line which the enemy would be most likely 
to occupy, those by which we might best attack him in front 
or turn his position." 

Edgar looked at the paper in doubt. 

" I am aTraid, sir, that is beyond roe altogether ; but if yon 
will tell roe where the landing would probably be effected, I 
could go on from that spot and indicate the various risings and 
falls of the ground." 

" Of course you know the Castle of Aboukir ? " 

" Certainly, sir, I was on the sand-hilb for two days, within 
half a mile of it, watching the approach of Lord Nelson's fleet 
and the battle of Aboukir." 

" Good ! " the general said ; " we shall probably land near 
there." 

" The sand-hills rise sharply froro the water's edge, and a 
short distance behind there are several points on which the 
French would probably place batteries to oppose the landing." 

He sketched the line of coast, drew a few lines indicating 
the trend of the sand-hills, and marked the special eminences. 
Then, step by step, he showed the line where the French would 
probably post themselves, were a successful landing effected, 
between the heights of Ramleh and the sea, described the 
country and, as far as he could, the lay of the land. 

" How about water? " the general asked after he had ques- 
tioned Edgar for more than half an hour. 

" There are wells at several points," he said, " but for the 
most part they are too near the French position for them to be 
useful to you until you have driven them into the town. There 
is, however, a well here," and he marked a spot about a mile 
from the landing-place. " I cannot tell you its exact position. 
There is a peasant's hut there. He was speaking to us while 
we were watching the battle, and he told us that he so hated 
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the FrencK that he had filled up his well so that they should 
not fetch water from it for the garrison of the castle. I have 
no doubt that I could iind the hut, and the man will, I' am 
sure, show you where the well has been, and it will probably 
take but little trouble to clear it out. The Arabs, however, 
told me that wherever you find clumps of trees you will be sure 
to find water at no great depth." 

" That b very valuable information," the general said. " It 
is bad enough to have to depend upon the fleet for provisions ; 
but the difficulties of transporting water sufficient for some 
12,000 men, with the cavalry and artillery horses, would be 
enormous. 

" Thank you, Mr. Blagrove. I must have some more conver- 
sation with you." 

Edgar bowed and retired. 

" You must let me have that young fellow," the general said 
to Sir Sidney Smith. " He is evidently thoroughly acquainted 
with the country. As he knows nothing of military drawing 
one cannot get the full advantage of his information here ; 
but if I had him on shore with me his knowledge would be 
invaluable, for he could then point out to me the nature of the 
country beyond the points we can see," 

" I should be very happy to lend him to you. Sir Ralph, 
and I am sure he will be glad to go, for really a midshipman's 
pay is absurd as a consideration for the services that he has ren- 
dered as interpreter. Fortunately his father was a merchant 
at Alexandria, and money is of no great importance to him, 
and he really entered the navy only for the pleasure of seeing 
service and to pass the time until the departure of the French 
would enable his father to return to his business. Of course 
if he had served his time and passed I should most strongly 
recommend him for promotion to lieutenant at once. As it 
is, I am powerless." 
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"There are exceptions to every rule," Lord Keith said, 
"and, as commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, I think 
that I might overstep the hne. Could he pass?" 

" I have no doubt whatever that he could do so," Sir Sidney 
said. " Certainly he could in practical knowledge of seaman- 
ship, ^ter being second in command of a ten-gun brig for six 
months among the islands, the commander being a midshipman 
only a few months older than himself. Owing to the loss of so 
many officers at Acre, I was unable to spare one of higher 
rank, and the complaints of piracy were so urgent and frequent, 
that I felt it absolutely necessary to send a ship up to try and 
put a stop to it. 1 had some misgivings at the time, but my 
choice was more than justified, as was shown by the number 
of craft captured j and when I say that the plunder taken sold 
for over one hundred and thirty thousand pounds, it speaks 
well for both their skill and activity, for navigation among 
those islands is a very ticklish business." 

"I wLl call a board to-morrow to examine him," the ad- 
miral said, "and will at once, if he passes, appoint him as 
acting lieutenant, and send home a report if you will get one 
drawn up. Sir Sidney, as to his exceptional services, and saying 
that I was partly influenced in taking so exceptional a step by 
the consideration that Sir Ralph Abercrombie had asked that 
he should be appointed to his staff, both from his knowledge 
of the country and of the Arab and Turkish languages." 

The next morning the flagship signalled to the Tigre. The 
flag midshipman, after spelling out the message and reporting 
to Sir Sidney, ran forward to Edgar. 

" You are to go on board the admiral's ship at once ; the 
signal has been made for you." 

On reaching the ship he was conducted down to the ward- 
room, where, to his surprise, three naval captains were seated 
at a table. 
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« Please to sit down, Mr. Blagrove," the one in the centre 
said, " we want to ask you a few questions." 

Supposing that he was about to be asked more about 
Egypt, or perhaps the depth of water in the port of Alex- 
andria, Edgar prepared to answer, and the first questions 
justified his anticipations, for he was questioned minutely as to 
the point for which a ship would head to round the dangerous 
reef extending from the outer point of the western port. Then 
he was asked as to the depth of water between this and the 
shore, the guns that could be brought to bear upon it, and 
the depths at various points in the harbour itself. All these 
he was able to answer at once. Then he was asked various 
questions as to harbours in the Turkish and Greek islands, and 
as he had constantly consulted the charts during his cruise in 
the Tigress, he was able to reply readily on all these points. 
The next question surprised him. 

" Now, Mr. Blagrove, if caught by a sudden and heavy 
squall, when under full sail, among these islands, and having 
but three or four minutes to strip the ship, what orders would 
you give?" 

As he had In his mind every order that Wilkinson had given 
on the approach of the squall, be was able to repeat them 
with accuracy. 

" You are cutting thera rather short, Mr. Blagrove," 

"Ves, sir; but the time is very short. When cruising 
there we were struck by a squall less than three minutes 
after wc had notice of its coming, and everything had to be 
done at once and with the greatest possible speed. As it 
was, the men were not out of the rigging when the squall 
struck us." 

" Supposing you bad had ten minutes' notice, how would 
you have proceeded?" 

Edgar gave the orders as laid down in the text-book, for 
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after the oairow escape they had had, he and Wikinson had 
especially learnt these by heart. 

" Very good, indeed, Mr. Blagrove." 

Two or three questions in navigation were then asked, and 
these were also answered well, as they had found it absolutely 
necessary to be able to find their exact position when cruising 
in such dangerous waters. 

"Thank you, sir," the officer said, when the last question 
had been answered ; " we shall have much pleasure in certify- 
ing that you have passed your examination in a most credit- 
able manner." 

Edgar looked a little bewildered, 

" Sir Sidney Smith perhaps did not inform you, Mr. Bla- 
grove, that, by Lord Keith's orders, you were to be examined 
to-day, and that we have sat as a board for that purpose." 

" No, indeed, sir, I had no thought of such a thing. I shall 
not have served my time for nearly three years." 

" I suppose Lord Keith had some special reason for having 
you examined now. It was a good opportunity, you see. 
You will please remain on deck for a few minutes while we 
draw out the certificate," 

He was soon called in again and presented with a certifi- 
cate, saying that he had passed the examination most satis- 
factorily. 

"You will now go to the admiral's cabin," the president 
said ; "he desires to speak to you." 

Still greatly puzzled why he should be examined so long 
before his time, Edgar sent in his name to the admiral, and 
was at once shown in. Sir Sidney Smith was with him. 

" I am very glad to hear from the examinbg board that you 
have passed your examination with great credit, Mr. Blagrove," 
the admiral said. "Sir Sidney Smith has spoken to me in 
very high terms of the services you have rendered him, and 
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the geoeral commanding the troops has requested that you 
should be told off to his staff, where your knowledge of the 
countiy will be of great service to him. Under these very 
exceptional circumstances I liave taken the exceptional step of 
having you examined at once, and as you have passed with 
flying colours I now hand you your appointment as acting 
lieutenant. The appointment is, of course, a temporary one, 
but when I explain to the Admiralty my reasons for making 
it, and inclose the report of your services that Sir Sidney Smith 
has banded to me, I have no doubt that the step will be con- 
firmed. I may say that one reason for my doing this at the pres- 
ent moment is that, as you will be on Sir Ralph Abercrombie's 
staff, I think that, as the navy is to be represented, it should 
be represented by an officer with at least the rauk of lieuten- 
ant, so as to give him a proper status. I congratulate you. 
Lieutenant Blagrove, on the promotion that you have, in my 
opinion, and in that of your immediate superior, most worth- 
ily won." 

Thereupon he shook Edgar warmly by the hand. Sir 
Sidney Smith did the same, and with a smile stopped Edgar's 
disjointed words of thanks and pointed to the door. Some of 
the middies of the flagship nudged each other and smiled at 
his pale face as he walked to the gangway. 

" He has been getting a wigging and no mistake,'' one said 
to another. " He looked all right when he went in, for I 
noticed him as he came on deck, but he has evidently got 
into some awful scrape, and will be court- martialled and sent 
home, I should say, or his captain would have kept the affair 
in his own hands instead of bringing him up before the 
admiraL" 

"Anything the matter, Mr. Blagrove?" Mr. Knight, who 
was still second lieutenant on the Tigre, asked him, as he 
came on board. " 'T is not often that a midshipman is 
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signalled for by an admiral's flagship, and you are looking 
lathcr shaky." 

" No, sir, there is nothing wrong, but I do feel a little 
queer. When I got there I was taken down to the ward- 
room, where three captains were sitting. I'hey asked me a 
number of questions about the port of Alexandria, the depth 
of water, the batteries, and so on. Of course I knew about 
that from going so often on board ship in the harbour and 
from sailing in and ouL Then, to my surprise, they asked me 
what I should do if the ship 1 was in command of was caught 
in a sudden squall. As we had been caught in a white squall 
in the islands, of course 1 was able to answer. They asked me 
some other questions as to navigation, and I could not for the 
life of me make out what they were doing, and was thunder- 
struck when they told me that they were a board, and that I had 
passed my examination with great credit. When they gave 
me the certificate I was taken to the admiral's cabin," and he 
then repeated the substance of what the admiral had said. 

" I congratulate you, Blagrove. You are a lucky young 
dog; but I don't think that luck is the proper word, for you 
owe it entirely, first to your knowledge of languages, then to 
your own behaviour and pluck. It is rare indeed, I can tell 
you, that a midshipman of two years' standing is passed and 
promoted. I have no doubt that, as the admiral said, your 
going on Abercronibie's staff had a good deal to do with it, 
because, for the credit of the navy, one would not like to be 
represented by a midshipman on such service. Well, you 
must borrow an epaulette ; " for at that lime a naval officer 
did not mount two epaulettes until he had obtained the rank 
of commander. 

At first Edgar's story was altogether disbelieved in the cock- 
pit, where his arrival was anxiously expected, as all were 
• to learn what he had been signalled for. When at 
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last they understood that he was in earnest, he was very 
warmly congratulated. Three of them were senior to him ; 
but he was so generally liked, and his acquirements in the 
way of languages so fully acknowledged, that there was no 
feeling of jealousy, especially as they felt sure that, when the 
campaign was over, Sir Sidney Smith would get him appointed 
to another ship. Two of them that evening got a boat and 
rowed to several other men-of-war, and at last succeeded in 
buying an epaulette from an officer who had bought the kit 
of another who had died some time before, and this they for- 
mally presented to Edgar that evening. 

While at Marmorice Bay the latter had almost daily inter- 
views with the general. At these the quartermaster and 
adjutant- generals and several other superior officers were often 
present) and he was asked innumerable questions as to the 
country between Alexandria and Cairo, the probabilities of 
obtaining animals for the baggage- waggons and artillery, the 
amount of provisions that could be obtained from the country, 
the length of the marches and the nature of the ground, and 
whether the Arabs were likely to render any efficient assist- 
ance. All these questions he answered to the best of his 
power, saying, however, that it would be absolutely neccssaiy 
to depend to a large extent on the boats for provisions as the 
French had done, for that comparatively few horses could be 
obtained, as the French had purchased all that they could 
lay their hands on. 

Then to an engineer officer he described the position of the 
old and newly-erected works at Cairo, saying that the latter 
were intended solely to overawe Che town, and that some of 
them were open works in the rear, although no doubt they 
would be much strengthened, and some of the guns turned 
outward, as soon as news was received of the landing of the 
British army. He pointed out that many of the guns must. 
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however, be reUined iu their presenl position, in case the 
population should rise as soon as the anny approached, and 
that the guns were in most cases small, as the French had 
brought no battering- train with them. 

"There is do doubt," the general said, " that Damietta and 
Rosetu must be taken before we advance, and that a strong 
force of our gun-boats and armed ships' boats must convoy 
the native craft laden with provisions and stores, for from what 
yuu describe of the country, and the difficulty of obtaining 
animals, it is clear that we shall have to depend upon the 
river for food." 

On the a4th the great fleet sailed, and on the ist of March 
anchored in Aboukii Bay. The weather was boisterous and 
a landing was impossible. The next morning, to their mor- 
tification, a French frigate was seen to enter Alexandria. She 
had passed near several of the blockading squadron, but was 
in some way furnished with a British naval signal-book, and 
answered all the signals made to her without attracting the 
slightest suspicion. During that night a French brig also ran 
in. Not until the 8tb did the sea moderate sufficiently for a 
disembarkation to be attempted. This delay of seven days 
was most unfortunate, as it enabled the French general to 
make every preparation for opposing the landing. 

On the morning of the 8th the brigade of Guards, and part 
of the ist brigade, amounting in all to 5500 men, under the 
command of Major-general Coote, embarked in boats, and at 
three started for the spot where they were to gather for the 
landing. But the ships were widely scattered, and it was not 
until nine o'clock that the boats were all marshalled in order. 

In the meantime the remainder of the ist and the 2nd 
brigades were taken to the ships close inshore, so that no 
time might be lost after the boats had lauded the other 
division. 
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Edgar had the night before been rowed to the ship on 
which were the general and his staff, and accompanied them 
to the vessel near the shore on which he took his post. On 
either flank of the transport's boats, were posted three gun- 
vesseis and two of the fleet's launches. Two bomb-vessels 
were placed close to them, and three sloops-of-war were 
moored with their broadsides to the shore. 

Sir Sidney Smith had charge of the launches which con- 
tained the field artillery. As the signal-gun fired, the oars 
all dipped in the water together, and the men burst into a 
tremendous cheer. 

For a moment the French remained passive ; zooo men 
were posted on the top of the sand-hills, which here formed 
a crescenL In the centre rose two hills, to a height of i8o 
feet, apparently inaccessible. Twelve guns were posted on 
the sand-hills, and the Castle of Aboukir was able to assist 
with the fire of its guns. So strong was the position that 
the French had hardly deemed it possible that the British 
would decide to attack them here ; but as the boats dashed 
forward, every man rowing as if his life depended upon hb 
efforts, they could no longer doubt the intentions of the British, 
and a tremendous fire of grape and musketry, shot and shell, 
was opened. 

Some of the boats were sunk, but most of those on board 
were saved by the others, and the greater part of the line, 
without a check, pressed on until they reached the beach. 
The 23rd and 40th, whose boats were the first to land, 
rushed up the height without stopping to fire a shot, and, 
chaipng the two French battalions with the bayonet, carried 
it and two hills in the rear, taking three pieces of cannon 
posted there. The 4znd regiment formed up as if on parade, 
and mounted the sand-hills under the fire of two pieces of 
artillery and a battalion of infantry. The moment they 
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reached the crest 200 French cavaliy advanced to charge, but 
fell back under the heavy fire opened upon them. 

They lalUed behind the hills, and charged down upon the 
Guards as the latter were beginning to land. The s8th, 
however, poured a volley into them, and gained time for 
the Guards to form up, when the cavalry again rode off. The 
54th and the Royals, being in heavy transport boats, arrived 
a little later, but were in time to check a French column 
advancing through a hollow against the left flank of the 
Guards. The British were now in fijll possession of the 
heights, and the French everywhere fell back, keeping up, 
however, a fire from another range of sand-hills for an hour 
and a haJf, when, as the troops got into motion against 
them, they retreated, having lost 300 men and eight pieces of 
cannon. 

The advance of the boats had been anxiously watched by 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie's staff from the deck of the Mondovi. 
It seemed to Edgar well-nigh impossible that any of these 
could reach the shore, so torn up was the water by shot, 
shell, and bullets. A hearty cheer broke from all on board 
as the men in the boats that first arrived were seen to 
jump out on to the shore. These were repeated again and 
again as the 23rd, 40th, and 42nd won their way up the hill, 
and the French could be seen hastily retiring. But it was not 
until the Guards and the three other regiments were seen 
formed up in order ashore — for the French might, for aught 
it was known, be preparing to take the offensive and recover 
the ground that they had lost — that it was felt that full 
success had attended the operation. The moment they had 
landed their freight the boats returned to their ships, and by 
evening the navy succeeded, with the greatest exertions, in 
conveying the whole of the remainder of the force to the 
shore. 
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As soon as the fight was over, the troops were set to dig 
for water wherever there were clumps of trees, and succeeded 
in finding it in several places, Edgar was requested by the 
general to ride with a troop of cavalry to find out the hut 
where the peasant who had spoken to him hved. He took 
them almost straight to the spot. The peasant was there, 
but had difficulty in recognising in the young oRicer the 
apparent Arab with whom he had spoken on the day of the 
battle of Aboukir. However, on being told that the French 
had been defeated, and that the British intended to drive 
them out of the country altogether, he at once pointed out 
where the well stood. 

Some of the troopers had been provided with shovels. All 
dismounted and worked by turns, and late in the evening the 
officer in command of the party rode» mto camp with the 
welcome news that a large supply of water could be drawn 
from the well. The army advanced some little distance the 
next day, and established itself on the narrow strip of land 
between the sea and the Lake of Aboukir; while the stores 
were brought ashore and a hospital established on the beach. 
On the lath the force moved four miles farther, and on the 
following day marched to attack the French, who were en- 
camped on a ridge. They had received reinforcements from 
Cairo, bringing up their strength to 6000 men. They had 
some thirty guns, and the ground, which sloped regularly and 
smoothly down, aflbrded a natural glacis, which would be 
swept by their fire. 

The army marched in two columns against the French right, 
their advance being supported by the guns of some of the 
ships' launches, which had entered the Lake of Aboukir. The 
French guns played rapidly, and the 92nd, which was the 
leading regiment, pushed forward, while the French cavalry, 
which charged the 90th, were received with a heavy fire and 
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driven back. The columns now formed into line, and pressing 
steadily forward, the French were compelled to abandon their 
position, and to retreat to the works on the he^hts before the 
town itself. Unfortunately, the British general, from the ease 
with which he had turned the enemy from their first position, 
thought that be might carry the second by a sudden attack. 
fiut, although the troops fought gallantly, they were unable to 
win the position, which was strong anil well armed, and after 
some hours' fighting they were called off. Their loss during 
the day had been about i loo killed and wounded, while that 
of the French was not more than half this number. 

The ground on which the army now took up Its position 
was a suoDg one. Ibe right was on high ground, and ex- 
tended to the ruins of a Roman palace within fifty yards of 
the sea. The left waj on the canal that supplied Alexandria 
with water ; here two batteries were ordered to be constructed j 
the lake protected its rear from attack. The distance from 
the sea to the lake was about a mile, and the position occu- 
pied was high and commanding. Id front of this line was a 
plain on which cavalry could act, and beyond this was the 
French position, a high and steep ridge, extending from the 
sea to the canal. The army laboured unceasingly at the work 
of constructing tffltt«ries, and bringing up guns and provisions. 
Water was fortunately found in abundance, and, the nights 
being cold, tents were landed and set up. The Castle of 
Aboukir had been left imattacked as the army moved forward, 
but was now besieged, and surrendered on the iSth. 
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CHAPTER XVIH 

THE BATTLE OF ALEXANDRIA 



ON the afternoon TollowiDg the capture of Aboukir Castle 
an Arab was seen riding at full speed towards the 
British left. He was pursued by some French cavalry, and 
another party endeavoured to cut him off. The general 
happened to be at the time watching the troops at work 
completing the batteries on that flank. 

"That Arab is well mounted," he said, as he and those 
around him watched the chase. "I believe he will get 
through if he is not shot," for, at this moment, the cavalry 
behind him, seeing that he was leaving them fast, began to 
use their carbines. Waving his gun over his head, and from 
time to time giving a yell of derision and defiance, the Arab 
swept round towards his right, and so passed ahead of the 
troop that had endeavoured to cut him off, then bore round 
again, until he reached the bank of the canal, and galloped 
along it, slackening his pace as a musketry fire was opened 
from the battery, and the French cavalry turned and rode 
away. The Arab rode across the bridge over the canal, and 
then cantered up to the battery. As he was crossing the 
bridge, the idea that had for a minute or two previously been 
in Edgar's mind rose to a certainty. 

" It is Sidi ! " he exclaimed. 

The general turned and looked at him interrogatively. 

" It is the young chief of the Beni Ouafy, the tribe I was 
with when I was here, sir; we call each other brother, and 
indeed are that in feeling. We have saved each other's life 
more than once." 
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" Go and meet him then, and bring him here," the general 
said. "You spoke frequently of him when describing your 
journeys to and from Cairo." 

Sidi had checked his horse as be approached the battery, 
not seeing any entrance to it, and was pausing, irresolute 
which way to turn, when Edgar leapt from an embrasure 
and ran towards him. The Arab did not in the least recog- 
nise bis friend in the naval officer who advanced to meet him. 
He had supposed him to be in England, and, indeed, as it 
was now some months over two years since they had parted, 
and Edgar had grown and widened out into a fine manly 
figure, Sidi would hardly have recognised him bad he come 
across him suddenly in a civilian dress. He was astounded, 
when, on coming close to him, Edgar held out both hands 
and cried : 

" Sidi, my brother ! " 

The voice was unchanged. Sidi, with a shout of " All 
praise be to Allah ! " flung himself from his saddle, grasped 
Edgar's hands, and stood there speechless with joy and 
emotion, and with tears standing in bis eyes. Edgar himself 
was much moved. 

"Is all well with you, Sidi?" he asked; "the chief and 
your mother?" 

" It is well with us all," Sidi answered. "We talk of you 
always, but bad not hoped to see you so soon. Little did I 
dream that I should not know you when we met ; though, when 
we heard that your people had landed and had beaten the 
French, we thought that the time might not be very far off 
when the Franks would go, and you might return. So you 
are an officer, — one of the ship officers?" 

" Yes, Sidi. We met a ship-of-war as I sailed from here, 
and since I could speak Arabic and Turkish I was made an 
officer, and was at the siege of Acre, where we beat off the 
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French ; but we will talk of all that afterwards. Our general 
saw you coming, and thinking that you might have news foi 
us, requested me to bring you to him." 

"I have news," Sidi said. 

" Do not tell me now, it is best that you should tell him 
first." 

Walking side by side, Sidi leading his horse, they went round 
to the entrance to the battery. As they entered, Edgar told 
one of the general's orderlies to hold the horse, and then took 
Sidi up to Sir Ralph Abercrombie. 

"liiis is the English general, Sidi," he said. Sir Ralph 
held out his hand to the young sheik, who raised it to his 
forehead. 

" Our hearts are rejoiced," he said, "that you have come at 
last to fight for ua against the Franks. I bring you news, my 
lord. Late yesterday their general, Menou, with a large force, 
anived at Damanhour. I have been among them. There 
must be five thousand men. His intenlions are to march 
to-day and to attack with all his force to-morrow morning." 

" This is important news indeed ! " the general said, as 
Edgar translated the message. " Ask him if he speaks merely 
from report or from his own knowledge." 

Sidi then said that some of the tribe had early that morning 
started with a number of sheep, intending to bring them round 
into the British camp. They were surprised by a body of 
French cavalry coming from Damanhour. Several of the 
tribesmen were killed, but two escaped, being well mounted, 
and brought the news to their camp. On the way they met 
him, he having started some hours later, knowing that he 
could easily overtake them before they reached the British 
camp. Seeing the importance of the matter, he told them to 
tell his father that he should try and find out how many of the 
French were at Damanhour, and take the news to the British. 
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He bad then tiddea toward that place, and, remembeiiiig how 
he had passed unsuspected before, had left his horse there, 
had obtained the loan of a peasant's dress, had bought half a 
dozen sheep, and had driven them into the town. 

He found it crowded with the French. Having sold bis 
sheep, he had wandered about among the soldiers, and bad 
entered into conversation with some of the natives who bad 
been engaged at Cairo as drivers of the baggage carts. From 
them be had learned that the French general- in -chief, Menou, 
who had succeeded Kleber on the latter's assassination at 
Cairo, was himself there, and that he intended to attack at 
once with the troops he had brought, and with those in the 
city. As soon as he obtained this news he returned to the 
village, changed his dress, mounted, and rode off at full 
speed. 

The party that had been seen chasing bim was a cavalry 
squadron, whom he had come upon suddenly while they were 
dismounted and sitting down in the shade of a grove, and 
who, judging that he was making for the British camp, had 
started in pursuit. Knowing well enough that they could not 
catch him, he had aroused himself by keeping but a short 
distance in advance, and had not put his horse to its full 
speed until he saw the roounted party coming out from the 
French lines to cut him off. 

The general listened attentively to Edgar as he translated 
the story. 

"Please to question him again. Lieutenant Blagrove, as to 
the report that Menou intends to attack us as soon as he gets 
here. It is, as you see, of the greatest importance. Late as 
it is this afternoon, and formidable as are the French lines, I 
should endeavour to cany them as soon as the troops can 
form up, for it would be hopeless to try to do so to-morrow 
when Menou arrives. If, on the other hand, he really means 
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to take the ofTensive, I should prefer remaiDitig in our present 
position, for I think that we could maintain it against the 
whole of the French army, and that more easily than we could 
carry their line of defences held by only the troops at present 
in front of us." 

Edgar questioned Sidi again. The latter said that he 
had heard the same story from three different persons. The 
French had arrived late the evening before, and when he left, 
the bugles were sounding and they were beginning to M in 
for their march, and would probably reach Alexandria by ten 
at night. The men had said that it was the talk among the 
soldiers that they should take the English by surprise at day- 
break and drive them into the sea, 

"That certainly seems to decide it," the general said. 
" They have made a mistake indeed, if they think that they 
will catch us napping." 

Orders were at once issued for a number of the troops to 
set to work to complete the defences. Another battery was, 
during the night, erected in front of the Roman ruins. A 
redoubt in front of the position of the Guards was strength- 
ened, and other points seen to. 

At three o'clock in the morning the army was, as usual, 
under arms. Half an hour later there was a sudden out* 
burst of firing on the extreme left. The firing continued, 
but it did not increase in strength, as would have been the 
case had a serious attack been made, and General Moore, 
who was the general officer of the night, remained on the 
right, against which portion of the line he believed the real 
attack would be delivered. It was still dark, and all waited 
anxiously for some sign of the spot against which the storm 
was to burst. 

Suddenly loud shouts were heard in advance of the right. 
A roat of musketry immediately broke out. Covered by 
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the ine<]ualities of the grouDd, the French had crept up 
unobservc.l by the sentries until close at hand, and the 
moment the alarm was given, sprang funvard in great force, 
and the advanced pickets fell back on the main position at 
once. A heavy column of French advanced against a ruined 
wall, behind which the 58th were lying. The wall was of 
considerable length, and in many places had fallen and left 
wide openings. Here the 58th were posted. Their colonel 
made bis men hold their fire until the enemy were close to 
them, when volley after volley was poured into them, so well 
aimed and deadly that the enemy retired quickly into a hol- 
low lA their rear, then wheeled round to the right, and while 
one column marched straight at the newly-formed battery, 
another endeavoured to force its way round its left and take 
it in rear. 

The 38th regiment stationed there opened a heavy Are on 
the force attacking them in front, but the flanking column, now 
joined by a third, forced its way in behind the battery. While 
some attacked it in the rear, the rest penetrated into the ruins 
held by the 58th. Its colonel wheeled back the left wing of 
the regiment, and after two or three volleys, fell on the French 
with the bayonet. At this moment the 23rd came up in 
support, and the 43nd advanced from the left, and keeping on 
the outside of the ruins, cut off the troops which had entered, 
and after suffering heavy loss they were compelled to sur- 
render. 

The 28th had remained firmlyat the front line of the redoubt, 
and they and the 58th had hitherto been supporting simulta- 
neously attacks in front, flank, and rear. The arrival of the 
43nd for a time relieved them, but as the latter regiment 
approached the right of the redoubt, the enemy's cavalry, which 
had passed round by its left, charged them furiously and broke 
them. The Highlanders, however, gathered in groups, and 
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fought desperately until relieved by the fire of the flank com- 
panies of the 40th, and the cavalry, passing on, were about to 
charge this small force, when the foreign brigade came up from 
the second line and poured such a heavy fire into the French 
cavalry that they fled. 

As soon as the fire broke out, General Abercrombie, with his 
staff, mounted and proceeded towards the point where the 
battle was raging. On the way he detached his aides-de-camp 
with orders to different brigades, and while thus alone with an 
escort of dragoons, some of the French cavalry dashed at him 
and he was thrown from his horse. A French officer rode up 
to cut him down, but he sprang at him, seized his sword, and 
wrested it from his hand. At that instant the officer was 
bayoneted by one of the 42nd. 

While this incident was proceeding Sir Ralph received a 
musket-ball in the thigh, and also a severe contusion on the 
breast, probably by a splinter of stone struck by a cannon-ball. 
In the heat of the action he was unconscious of the first wound, 
but felt much pain from the contusion. At this moment Sir 
Sidney Smith rode up ; he had accidentally broken his sword, 
and the general discerning it, at once presented him with the 
one that he had wrested from the French ofiicer. He then 
took up Ws station in the battery, from which he could obtain 
a view of the whole scene of the battle, for by this time it was 
daylight. The contest still n^ed. Another body of cavalry 
charged the foreign brigade, but were received with so heavy a 
fire that they did not press the charge home. The French 
infantry were now no longer in column, but spread out every- 
where in skirmishing order. The ammunition of the English 
on the right was by this time totally exhausted, and but one 
cartridge remained for each of the guns in the battery. 

The chief point of attack was now the centre. Here a 
column of grenadiers, supported by a heavy line of infantry, 
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advanced to the assault, but the Guards stoutly maintained 
themselves until General Cootc, with his brigade, came up, 
and the French were then driven back. All this time the 
French guns kept up an incessant cannonade on the British 
position. The attack on the British left, which had been but 




a feint, was never seriously pursued, but was confined to a 
scattered fire of musketry and a distant cannonade. General 
Hutchinson, who commanded here, kept his force in hand ; 
for, had he moved to the assistance of the centre and right, a 
serious attack might have been made on him, and the flank 
being thus turned, the position would have been taken in rear. 
On the right the French as well as the British had ex- 
hausted their ammunition, and the singular spectacle , was 
presented of two hostile forces pelting each other with stones, 
by which many heavy blows were given on both sides, and 
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some killed, among them a sergeant of the 28th. The grena- 
diers and a company of the 40th presently moved out against 
the assailants, and the French then fell back. General Menou, 
finding that all his attacks had failed, now called off his troops. 
Fortunately ' for them the artiUery ammunition was now ex- 
hausted, but they lost a good many men by the fire of some 
British cutters, which had during the whole action maintained 
their position a short distance in advance of the British right, 
and greatly aided the defenders of the redoubt by their fire. 

By ten o'clock the action was over. Until the firing ceased 
altogether Sir Ralph Abercrombie remained in the battery 
paying no attention to his wounds, and, indeed, the officers 
who came and went with orders were ignorant that he had 
been hit. Now, however, faint with loss of blood, he could 
maintain his position no longer, and was placed in a ham- 
mock and carried down to the shore, and rowed off to the 
flagship. As soon as the French had withdrawn, attention 
was paid to the wounded. The total loss was 6 officers and 
230 men killed, 60 officers and 1190 men wounded. The 
French loss was heavier. 1700 French, killed and wounded, 
were found on the battlefield, and 1040 of these were buried 
on the field. Taking the general proportion of wounded and 
killed, the French loss, including the prisoners, amounted to 
4000 men ; one French standard and two guns were captured. 

The total British force was under 10,000 men, of whom 
but half were seriously engaged. The French were about 
11,000 strong, of whom all, save the 800 who made the 
feint on the British left, took part in the fighting. On the 
25th the Capitan Pasha, with 6000 men, arrived in the bay, 
and landed and encamped. Three days later the army was 
saddened by the news of the death of Sir Ralph Abercrombie. 
He was succeeded in his command by General Hutchinson. 
For some time Edgar had an idle time of it. The French 
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had failed ia their attack, but they had not been defeated, 
and theii position was too strong to be attacked. The Capitan 
Pasha had with him an excellent interpreter, and therefore his 
services were not required in that capacity. 

The night before the battle he stopped up all night talking 
with Sidi, relatmg all that had happened since he had left him, 
and hearing from him what had taken place on land. This 
was little enough. A great number of the Arabs had gathered 
in readiness to sweep down upon the French when they 
attacked the Ttirkbh army at Aboukir, but when the latter 
had, with terrible slaughter, been driven into the castle, they 
had scattered to their homes. The next day the young Arab 
witnessed with delight the repulse of the French attack, and 
at the conclusion of the fight rode away to tell his father of 
Edgar's return, and of the events that he had witnessed. The 
sheik had come back with him on the following day, accom- 
panied by some of his followers, and their tents were pitched 
on a sand-hill a short distance in the rear of the British lines. 

Until April 13th nothing was done. The army was too 
small to undertake any operations, and was forced to remain 
in its position, as it might at any moment be again attacked. 

In the pocket of General Koiz, who had been killed in the 
battle, was found a letter from General Menou, expressing fear 
that the English would cut the Canal of Alexandria and let 
the waters of it and Lake Aboukir into the old bed of Lake 
Mareotis. It was evident that an immense advantage would 
be gained by this. Our own left would be secure against 
attack. The French would be nearly cut off from the interior, 
and the British army be enabled to undertake fresh operations. 
General Hutchinson, however, hesitated for a long time before 
taking the step. A tract of rich country would be over- 
whelmed, and none of the Arabs could say how far the inunda- 
tions would reach. However, the step was evidently so much 
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to the advantage of the army that at last he gave the order, 
and on the 13th of April the work began, and that evening 
the water rushed out from Lake Aboukir through two cuts. 
Others were opened the next day. The rush of water quickly 
widened these, and soon the inundation spread over a large 
tract of country behind Alexandria. 

A considerable force was at once detached to support 
Colonel Spencer, who was menacing Rosetta, and marched 
to El Hamed. Sir Sidney Smith ascended the Nile with 
an armed flotilla as far as El Aft, and on the 19th aided the 
Turks in capturing Fort St. Julian, a strong place between 
Rosetta and the mouth of the Nile. After the fall of St. 
Julian, Rosetta was taken possession of with but little dif- 
ficulty. Soon after this, to the deep regret of the navy. Sir 
Sidney Smith was recalled to his ship. The Grand Vizier had 
a serious grudge against him. This arose from a capitulation 
that had, shortly after the retreat of the French from Acre, been 
agreed upon between the Turkish authorities and the French, 
by which the latter were to be permitted to evacuate Egypt. 

Sir Sidney Smith had not been consulted, but considering, 
and justly, that the advantages were great, had signed iL 
Lord Keith, as commander-in-chief, had refused to ratify the 
treaty, and the English government, who were in high spirits 
at the blow stnick at the French at Acre, agreed with his 
action. Sir Sidney Smith, as soon as he received Lord Keith's 
despatch, sent a mounted messenger to Cairo to inform Gen- 
eral Kleber that the terms of the convention were rejected. 
The despatch reached the French just as they were preparing 
to evacuate Cairo. Unfortunately, the Grand Vizier, who, 
with his army, was but a short distance away from the town, 
did not receive a similar intimation, and approaching the city 
with his troops, but without guns, was attacked by the French, 
and suffered a disastrous defeat. 
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The Turks bad not forgiven Sir Sidney Smith for this 
misrortune, but the latter bad not supposed for a moment 
that the Turks themselves would have neglected to apprise 
the Grand Vizier of the news, and only thought of wamii^ 
the French. The Grand Vizier now demanded that Sir 
Siihiey Smith should not take part in any operations in which 
he and the Turkish army were concerned, or retain the com- 
mand of the naval flotilla that he had created, and with which 
he had performed such excellent service in opening the Nile 
for the ascent of the gun-boats and the native craft laden with 
stores for the supply of the troops that were to advance against 
Cairo. General Hutchinson, very weakly and unworthily, and 
to the indignation and regret of both the army and fleet, at 
once gave way, and Admiral Keith, instead of supporting his 
subordinate, who had gained such renown and credit, and had 
shown such brilliant talent, acquiesced, and appointed Captain 
Stevenson of the Europa to succeed Sir Sidney in command of 
the flotilla that was to ascend the Nile to Cairo. 

This surrender of one of our most distinguished officers to 
the prejudices of a Turkish commander was in all respects a 
disgraceful one, but from Sir Sidney Smith's first appointment 
Admiral Keith had exhibited a great jealousy of his obtaining 
a command that rendered him to some extent independent, 
and bad lost no opportunity of showing his feeling. Indeed, 
there can be little doubt that the discourteous manner in 
which he repudiated, without any authority from the English 
government, the convention that would have saved all the 
effusion of blood and cost of the British expedition was the 
result of his jealousy of the fame acquired by Sir Sidney Smith. 
The latter, greatly hurt at the unjust and humiliating manner 
in which he had been treated, at once returned to the Tigre, 
where the delight of the crew at being again under his com- 
mand was at least some alleviation to the pain he felt. 
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Edgar, who had obtained leave of absence for a week, and 
who had ridden with the sheik for a stay of a few days at his 
camp, had not heard of the slight inflicted upon his kind friend 
until his return. He at once went on board the Tigre and 
sent in his name to his commander. 

"I have come, Sir Sidney," he said when he was shown into 
the latter's cabin, " to say that 1 desire to be recalled from 
service on shore. After the manner in which you have been 
deprived of your command, I feel that I could not remain for 
a day upon the staff of General Hutchinson." 

Sir Sidney smiled. 

" You are too impetuous, Blagrove. I have received too 
many assurances from the officers of the fleet to doubt what 
their feelings are at the course that has been taken, but that 
can make no difference in their duty. It is to do their best in 
the various positions they occupy without allowing the question 
whether they consider that an individual has been unjustly 
treated to influence them in any way. The service comes be- 
fore everything. It is distinctly for the benefit of the service 
that General Hutchinson should have the advantage of your 
knowledge of the country and of its languages, and, inoreover, 
you really received your promotion in no small degree owing 
to the fact that you were going to act as a sort of inter- 
preter and guide to the general commanding the expedition, 
and although unhappily Sir Ralph Abercrombie's death has 
caused a change in that command, that in no way alters the 
arrangements. 

" In the next place I think that you would be foolish to re- 
sign, because there can be no doubt that there will very shortly 
be an advance against Cairo. The inundations and the strong 
defences that the troops have been throwing up will enable a 
comparatively small number to hold the garrison here in check. 
The Capitan Pasha's men have fought bravely at Rosetta, and 
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the Grand Vizier's army is making its way down to join him. 
From wliat they say these are a mere rabble, but with five 
thousand or six thousand of our troops and Capitan Pasha's 
force, we ought to be able to make a good fight, even without 
the Vizier's people. At any rate, you would like afterwards to 
have gone to Cairo with out troops, and there is no doubt that 
your knowledge of the country will be very valuable. It would 
be a pity not to see the thing through when you have been in 
it from the very beginning. 

" Lastly, Mr. Blagrove, I should be sorry, indeed, that any 
naval officer should evince any feeling whatever with regard to 
a matter purely personal to myself. I should therefore take 
it as a particular favour to me that you should continue to hold 
the appointment to which you have been posted." 

*' Thank you. Sir Sidney," Edgar said ; " of course I will in 
that case reuin the appointment. Now that I think of it, in- 
deed, I feel that it was an impertinence to manifest in any way 
my feeling at General Hutchinson's conduct ; my excuse must 
be that I only returned from my trip with the sheik half an 
hour since, and on hearing the news was so stirred that I ran 
down to the landing-place and came off on the impulse of the 
moment. You have shown me such extreme kindness, sir, 
that at the time it seemed to me a matter almost personal to 
myself." 

" Do not apologise," Sir Sidney Smith said kindly, " the 
feeling did you credit as a man, though as an officer personal 
feelings cannot be permitted to sway the actions. Now go 
ashore again and report yourself as returned from leave." 

The advance up the Nile did not lake place for some little 
time, as great preparations were necessary. Fortunately large 
numbers of native craft had been captured from the French, 
and stores were landed and placed on board these for the use 
of the troops. Colonel Stewart was in command of the British 
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advanced force which accompanied the Capitan Pasha's divi- 
sion. A large force of gun-boats and rowing-boats were fiir- 
nished by the fleet, and following the river banks the expedition 
proceeded up the river. The French resistance was veiy feeble. 
Detached parties were taken or driven off, biit there was no 
fighting of a serious character. For a time Edgar remained 
with General Hutchinson before Alexandria, then he accom- 
panied him to Rosetta, and, joining the main British division, 
came up with the Turkish army, that had now been joined by 
that of the Vizier, and the whole advanced towards Cairo. 

They met with no real resistance on the march. There can 
be little doubt that the French generals were hampered by 
the intense longing among the troops to return to France. 
Their disasters in Syria had to some extent been retrieved by 
the defeat of the Turks at Aboukir, but the appearance of the 
great fleet of men-of-war and transports on the coast, followed 
by the failure of Menou to drive, as was confidently expected, 
his assailants back to their ships, produced a profound effect. 
The report that Alexandria had been almost cut off from the 
rest of Egypt by the inundation of Lake Mareolis, and that to 
regain the city an army would have to force its way along the 
narrow neck of land between the lakes Mareotis and Aboukir, 
seemed to diminish still farther their hope of ever getting 

The news, therefore, that a great force of British and Turks, 
supported by gun-boats, and accompanied by an immense flo- 
tilla carrying stores, was ascending the Nile, reduced them 
almost to despair, and so unwilling were they to fight, that 
when on the approach of the Vizier's army to Cairo it was met 
by four thousand French, these suffered themselves to be re- 
pulsed by the rabble and fell back to Cairo. 

They were well aware that if they surrendered they would be 
guaranteed a passage back to France. Better terms than this 
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they could not hope to obtain after the most vigorous resist- 
ance, involving a great and useless loss of life. Therefore as 
soon as the whole allied force approached Cairo, negotiations 
were begun, and on the aSth of June (1801) these were 
concluded, and one of the gates of the town occupied by the 
Capitan Pasha's body-guards, and a fort by the 30th regiment, 
and on the loth the French evacuated the city, and the next 
day the Turkish troops took possession of it. 

In the meantime fighting had been going on almost inces- 
santly in front of Alexandria. General Coote, who was in 
command of the besieging force, gradually gained ground. 
The French lines were forced backward, and on September 
and, finding the contest altogether hopeless, and most of the 
British troops from Cairo having returned, reinforced by a 
British native Indian army, the garrison capitulated. The 
number of troops, including the sick, who surrendered in 
Alexandria, were 10,528, while the force that surrendered at 
Cairo, which, like the other, was embarked in British ships 
and taken to France, was 13,672; included among them 
were 1900 sailors who had for the most part been landed after 
the battle of Aboukir, while some had been drawn from the 
French war-ships that had succeeded in running the blockade. 

The Indian force arrived in time to witness the surrender 
of Alexandria, but the fact that the work was practically ac- 
complished by the 12,000 men who landed under General 
Abercrombie, aided after their work was half done by a 
Turkish force of no great value, renders the operation one of 
the most brilliant in our military history, and redounds equal 
credit upon the gallant soldier who died in the hour of victory, 
on his successor whose operations were most skilfully con- 
ducted, and on the British officers and soldiers who endured 
no ordinary amount of privation and labour under a burning 
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Upon the advance to Cairo Edgar had been accompanied 
by the sheik and his sou with a score of their followers. The 
information that they were enabled to give the general was of 
the greatest importance and value. The sheik was intimately 
acquainted with every foot of the ground, and on the force 
halting in the afternoon he was able to inform the quarter- 
master-general of the most likely spot for the next camping- 
ground, and of the distance and nature of the country to be 
traversed. At daybreak he would start ahead with his party, 
ascertain from the inhabitants of the villages whether any 
bodies of the enemy were in the neighbourhood, and arrange 
with them to forward such supplies of food and vegetables as 
remained at their disposal for sale, to the spot selected for the 
camping-gtound that afternoon. 

The supplies were but small, for the French had well-nigh 
made the whole country below Cairo a desert. Nevertheless, 
such as could be produced were gladly purchased by the 
commissariat for the use of the troops, and owing to the cus- 
tom prevalent throughout the east of storing grain in covered 
pits, the supply obtained as forage for the horses largely ex- 
ceeded expectations, for the peasants regarded the British as 
deliverers from their oppressors, and upon being assured by the 
sheik that they paid well for everything that they required, 
the pits that had escaped the French searchers were thrown 
open at once. General Hutchinson, on his return to carry 
out the siege of Alexandria to a conclusion, reported to 
Admiral Keith his very warm appreciation of the services that 
Lieutenant Blagrove had rendered him. Long before that 
time the admiral had received from England a confirmation 
of the acting tank he had given Edgar, As soon as the capitu- 
lation was signed, although it had been stipulated that the 
British troops were not to go into the town until the French 
took their departure, many officers did so, as General Menou 
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freely gave permission to enter to anyone who applied for it, 
Edgai was one of the first of these, and, riding in, alighted at 
his father's house. 



CHAPTER XIX 

QUIET AND REST 

MR. MULX.ER came forward to meet his visitor as he 
entered, thinlcing it probable that this naval officer 
had come m reference to some arrangements to be made 
with regard to the transports that would carry the Freach 
army away. It was three years since he had last seen 
Edgar, and the latter had grown from a boy into a young 
man, and the uniform had altered him beyond recognition, 
for no news had been received from England since he had 
left, and Mr. Muller had supposed that he was all this time 
there with his father. Edgar smiled as he saw the absence 
of recognition in his face. 

"Don't you know mc, Mr. Muller?" he asked. "I have 
no doubt changed a good deal since you saw me last in the 
dress of an Arab." 

" Mr. Edgar Blagrove ! " the latter exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. "Your disguises are endless, sir, and I think that this 
is the best of them, though why you should have adopted it I 
do not know." 

" It happens that it is not a disguise at all this time. I am 
what I seem to be, a naval lieutenant. I have been serving in 
the navy ever since I joined it, ten days after I sailed from 
here, and was through the siege of Acre with Sir Sidney Smith. 
As you see, I have had the good fortune to be promoted. I 
have been serving ashore since we first landed here, and have 
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been up to Cairo with the force that inarched there, as a sort 
of guide and interpreter." 

"I am sure I congratulate you heartily. But you don't 
intend to stop in the navy, do you?" 

" No, I think not. Of course I like the life, and have been 
so fortunate in getting early promotion and in being mentioned 
in despatches that I ought to rise very rapidly if I stayed in it, 
and I am sure that Sir Sidney Smith would interest himself for 
me. But I do not think that it would be fair to my father. 
He has reckoned on taking the management of the business 
at home, and that I should be established here with you, and 
probably it would be the best thing for me in the long run. 
The war with France cannot last many years, and when peace 
comes there will, of course, be a great reduction of the navy, 
and an immense number of officers put upon half-pay, without 
much chance of again obtaining employment. My time during 
the last three years will not have been misspent. As a lieutenant 
in the service who had obtained exceptionally rapid promotion 
I should be able to secure orders for stores or repairs to any 
men-of-war who might put in, and the knowledge I have 
gained of ships, their fittings, rigging, and so on, would 
render me far more useful to you in superintending the 
harbour work than I would have been had I not had that 
experience." 

"Certainly, Mr. Blagrove. I myself have, as yon know, 
always been in charge of the office here, and, as far as books 
and accounts, go I think I know my work thoroughly, but 
in the last three years I have felt that my want of know- 
ledge of the practical side of the business has been a serious 
drawback. I have been able to have the repairs necessary 
to French transports and so on carried out, for the two 
shipwrights are good workmen, and after it was done I 
could, of course, calculate what had been the cost, and 
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chaige it with a percentage for profit; but, as a nile, cap- 
tains wast an estimate before we begin, and I was unable 
to give one. 

"On a few occasions I did so after consulting the ship- 
wrights, but I burnt my fingers badly in each case, for it 
turned out that the defects were much more serious than 
met the eye ; so after that, I refused to give an estimate at 
all, and lost some business in consequence, for a French firm 
here snapped up all the work they could get, and were always 
ready to give an estimate, though I believe in nine cases out 
of ten they either did not carry out their work thoroughly or 
else when half-way through were obliged to ask for considera- 
ble increase on the ground that the amount to be done far 
exceeded what they supposed. This has been so notorious 
that for the past year we have had our hands full, and I be- 
lieve that they intended to leave even if the French occupa- 
tion had continued. Indeed, they came to me three months 
ago and asked if I should be inclined to buy their yard and 
appliances and stock. I refused at that time, but I am of 
opinion that the matter is well worth thinking over. Since 
trade increased again we have been very cramped for room. 
Of course it formed but a small portion of your father's busi- 
ness, but I think that in future it could be made at least as 
important a part as the inland trade, and certainly with you at 
the head it could be largely extended." 

"That would quite suit me. As you know, I have always 
been fond of ships, and now, after being three years at sea, 
am naturally more fond of them than before ; and although I 
could make myself very happy in looking after the work of a 
ship-yard and superintending the business afloat, I should feel 
altogether like a fish out of water if I were to be kept to book- 
keeping inside. I know that there is a ship sailing for England 
to-night with despatches. I will sit down at once and write to 
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my father, and say that I am ready to leave the navy at once 
and fall to work here. He is certain to come out as sood as 
he hears the news that the place has surrendered, and that the 
French are going. 

" I will tell him what you say about the other ship-yard, and 
ask him to go to the Admiralty. I have no doubt that the 
president of the prize court, who had some business with my 
father, and has since been on very friendly terms with him, 
will give him a good introduction, and may possibly go with 
him to ut^e that, as I am going to undertake the supennten- 
dence of a ship-yard here, and that we hope to be of service 
to ships of war putting in for repairs, they will consent to my 
going on half-pay instead of retiring altogether. It would 
certainly strengthen my position here so far as our ships of war 
are concerned. I dare say that you will be sending off too." 

" Yes ; I have kept everything written up and copies made 
so that I could send them off should an opportunity offer ; and 
a couple of hours' work will enable me to bring matters pretty 
well up to date." 

" I suppose, except for the ship work, everything has been 
of late very dull?" 

" Very dull indeed. We have had literally no goods what- 
ever from the interior. Of course production has fallen off 
very greatly, and the sale of Egyptian products at Cairo to 
the troops has been considerable. Then, too, the disturbed 
state of the country has prevented the manufacturers from 
sending valuable goods down here, so that practically that part 
of the business has been at a standstill, and I have not 
attempted to accumulate a stock. However, I have lately pur- 
chased many large lots from native traders here who feared 
that their shops might be pillaged in the event of a riot, and 
especially lately when they were afraid that if your people took 
the town by storm there might be a general sack. So, as I 
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was certain that the French must go before long, and I got all 
these goods at a bargain, I have bought freely. Then I have 
not done badly with goods run in by French ships that man- 
aged to slip through the blockade and which were laden with 
speculative cargoes of luxuries for the army. As we are almost 
the only European house open, and I was able to pay cash, I 
bought things up largely, and realised very good profits by 
supplying the native shops here and the officers of the ganison, 
and also sent a great deal of wine and goods of that sort up to 
Cairo, getting leave from the commandant here for them to go 
up under the guard of any body of troops that happened to be 
proceeding there, so that altogether the linn has not done 
badly, all things considered." 

"Are you short of cash now, Mr- MuUer? for if so 1 can 
give you a draft on my father, who has some money of mine 
in his hands, for a thousand pounds, the result partly of prize- 
money, partly of a speculation I made in the purchase of a 
prize which I went home in. I bought it in his name, but he 
insists that as it was purely my speculation he should put the 
profit to my account." 

" Thank you ; I do not require it. I have had no oppor- 
tunity of sending the money home for the last three years, and 
have therefore an abundance of funds for all purposes." 

" I suppose that you must be very short of timber, cordage, 
and ship stores?" 

" Not so much so as you would think. I am indeed very 
short of timber, and would gladly take the whole caigo of a 
ship laden with it should it arrive, but in other respects I am 
well off, for I boarded every transport and merchantman before 
they left the port, and bought up all their spare stores, which 
they were glad enough to part with on reasonable terms, for 
there was no advantage in carrying them back to France, and 
of course I could well afford to pay a considerable advance on 
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the prices they would obtain theie. I ho|>e that you will stay 
here for the night, Mr. Blagrove, for I am anxious to hear all 
that you have been doing. I can offer you nothing but horse- 
flesh for dinner, for the town is in a state of starvation." 

" I cannot do that. I have only leave till five o'clock, and 
indeed I only obtained permission to enter the town for two 
hours, and the French might object were I to stop here 
to- night." 

Edgar wrote a long letter to his father. An hour after he 
had done so he left, talcing it and the trader's packet away 
with him. These he placed in the headquarter- staff mail-bag. 
The letters were to be taken the next morning by the Carmine, 
which carried Sir Sidney Smith and Colonel Abercrombie, who 
were in charge of the nava! and military official despatches, 
giving an account of the successful termination of the cam- 
paign, to England. Lord Keith was most anxious that the 
men-of-war should get away from the coast before bad weather 
set in, and accordingly 5000 of the troops, under the command 
of General Craddock, embarked on board the ships of war, 
and sailed on the nth of September, and two days later 
the first division of French marched to Aboukir, and embarked 
on board transports. 

Keith was in command of the fleet, and on the way fell in 
with a ship bringing despatches which had been sent out in 
anticipation of an early fall of Alexandria. The fleet was 
ordered to rendezvous at Malta. General Coote, with 6000 
of the troops, were to be taken to Gibraltar. General Moore 
was ordered to England. General Hutchinson had leave to 
return home, and Lord Cavan was to remain in command in 
Egypt. Edgar had, two days after his visit to the city, been 
appointed as third lieutenant to one of the frigates that sailed 
with the first division of the army, and convoyed it to Gibral- 
tar. It arrived there at the end of September, but as no 
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orden had been received as to the destination of the force, 
the sick were landed, to be cared foi in the hospitals, and the 
rest of the troops remained on board ship until the middle 
of November, when a vessel brought the news that a general 
peace had been virtually concluded. 

England gave up all her conquests with the exception of 
Ceylon and Trinidad, while France was permitted to retain 
all hers. The treaty of Amiens, which was finally signed in 
the following March, was one of the most humiliating ever 
made by England. With it came an order for the ships at 
Gibraltar to carry the greater portion of the troops retained 
on board, to England. The wind was favourable, and on the 
last day of the month the fleet cast anchor in Spithead. It 
was soon known that almost the whole fleet were to be paid 
off and the ships laid up at once. The men were pleased at 
the news, for most of the vessels had been engaged in arduous 
service in the Mediterranean for years, and the men were 
glad at the prospect of an opportunity of a turn ashore, until 
they had got rid of the prize-money that had accrued to 
ihem. 

The oflicets, on the other hand, were depressed at the news. 
To them it meant that they might be years before they again 
obtained employment, that all chances of gaining distinction 
or promotion were at an end, and that they would be reduced 
to live on their scanty half-pay for an indefinite time. Mr. 
Addington indeed, who was now in power, thought only of 
retrenchment, and although it was evident to every thinking 
person that such a peace could only be of short duration, he 
crippled the country by paying ofl" the greater portion of her 
ships-of-war ; and when in May in the foUowii^ year war 
again broke out, and Pitt returned to power, the whole work 
of getting the navy into fighting order had to be done over 
again. Two days after the fleet anchored at Spithead, Edgar 
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was delighted to see his father on boajd a shore-boat that 
came alongside. . 

" Everything has turned out well," he said, as soon as the 
first greeting was over. " On the very day that I got your 
letter, I had an intimation that the war was likely to come 
to an end shortly. I thought it better, therefore, to wait 
before moving in your matter until things were definitely 
settled, as it was infinitely better that you should be put on 
half-pay because the war had come to an end than to apply 
to give up active service while the war lasted." 

" Certainly, father. There can be no doubt of that," 

"Of course I got the letter that you wrote when you were 
at Gibraltar, saying what ship you were on, and learned from 
my friend. Captain Harrington of the prize court, that unless 
some hitch occurred in the negotiations, the fleet there, with 
the troops on board, would at once be ordered home, and on 
arrival would be paid off. There was, therefore, no occasion for 
me to make any application in the matter. The troops are, I 
see, landing to-day, and I suppose that in a week at latest the 
ships will be taken to the harbour and you will all be paid off." 

" Nothing could be better, father." 

" At any rate, there would be no chance whatever of your 
obtaining employment until the war breaks out again. When 
it does, my friend Harrington says that he has no doubt that 
he will be able to obtain for you an official post at Alexan- 
dria, with special instructions to aid in the provisioning and 
general repairs of any ships-of-war that may put in there, and 
that indeed he has no doubt that he will be able to get you 
the post of vice-consul there at once, for this as you know, is 
as a rule given to merchants of standing, and as Sir Sidney 
Smith is in London, he would no doubt be able to support you 
in the matter. Of course there will be a consul-general in 
Egypt, and a vice-consul at each of the ports. So far, no 
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appointments of ihe kind have been made, and, as he says, 
from your koowledge of the countiy, with our firm being long 
esuUished as merchants there, with your knowing so many 
languages and your naval lecoid, there can be little doubt 
that, if you applyi and are backed by Sir Sidney Smith, you 
will get the appointment at once," 

"That would be capital, father. I hope that Muller's ac- 
count of the work of the last three years has been satisfactory ? " 

" Perfectly so. We have done much better than I could 
have expected under the circumstances; and indeed the 
profits of the last three years have been nearly as large as 
those of the years before the French landed." 

Four days later the order arrived for the ship to pay off, 
and Edgar at once posted up to town, for the number of 
officers wanting to go up was so large that it was impossible 
to secure a place by a coach to London for a week to come. 
The next day he called upon Sir Sidney Smith and stated to 
him the plans he had formed. 

"They could not get a better man for the place," the 
admiral said warmly, for he had now been promoted to that 
rank. "If you will bring me your formal application for the 
post of vice-consul at Alexandria, I will myself take it to the 
proper quarter. Put your qualification as a resident merchant 
and as a linguist as stroi^ly as you like. I will urge your 
naval record, and myself testify to your abilities as a lin- 
guist and to the services which you have rendered." 

A week later Edgar received his formal appointment as His 
Majesty's vice-consul at the port of Alexandria, and was given 
a fortnight's leave before starting to Wke up his work. Wil- 
kinson, who had also been ordered home and placed upon 
half-pay, stayed with Mr, Blagrove during the time Edgar was 
at home, and was much more communicative as to the work 
his comrade had done than the latter had himself been. 
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" I can tell you," he said, " that for a midshipman to be 
promoted after only two years and a half service is an almost 
unknown thing in the navy, and shows what was thoi^ht by 
Lord Keith and'Sii Sidney of his work." 

Mr. Blagrove returned to Alexandria with his son, having 
before he started freighted a ship with timber, principally oak, 
of the kinds and sizes that would most frequently be in de- 
mand for the execution of repairs, together with an apparatus 
for steaming and bending them. He had already, directly 
after receiving Edgar's letter from Gibraltar, sent out direc- 
tions to Mr. MuUer to take over the yard and premises of the 
French firm. The old name had not been replaced at the 
entrance of the offices, but now read Blagrove, Son, & Muller, 
while over the door of the premises recently acquired was now 
placed the words, "British Vice -consulate," and an office 
here was set apart for consular business, an Italian clerk, who 
spoke English well, being established there. As there were 
still some thousands of British soldiers in Alexandria, among 
whom were many officers who had been personally acquainted 
with Edgar while he had served on the staff of the general, his 
position was a very pleasant one. The Egyptian governor of 
the city, a Turkish general, who had been with the army of 
the Capitan Pasha, and to whom Edgar had frequently carried 
communications, also received him warmly. 

" I am glad indeed to have a British vice-consul here," he 
said, "who speaks our language so perfectly, and who is a 
British officer. So often these posts are given to small traders, 
who, instead of endeavouring to smooth over difficulties, seem 
to delight in causing them. Whenever you have any com- 
plaint to make, sir, I hope that you will come direct to me, 
and I will see that right is done." 

After spending a month at Alexandria, Mr. Blagrove re- 
turned to England, perfectly satisfied that matters would go 
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on well, with his steady-going partner controlling the commer- 
cial part of the business, and Edgar taking the management of 
the shipping side. The business indeed flourished greatly, 
and when, some time aflenvards, the Turks were forced to 
join in the European coalition against England, the firm was 
enabled to continue their business without molestation, as the 
Capitao Pasha himself took him under his special protection. 
Four years after his appointment Edgai rgtumed to England 
on a short visit, and was present at the marriage of one of his 
sisters with Wilkinson, who had returned home wounded after 
the battle of Trafalgar; though only a month at home, he 
persuaded a friend of his sisters to return as his wife to 
Alexandria. 

Ten years later Mr. MuUer died. Mr. Bl^;rove, who was 
now getting on in years, wished to have Edgar at home with 
him ; and as, moreover, the climate was telling upon the latter's 
wife, the business was wound up and the premises and good- 
will disposed of for a considerable sum of money to another 
firm doing business there. Scarce a week had passed during 
Edgar's stay in Alexandria without either the sheik or Sidi 
riding into Alexandria to see him. He on his part purchased 
a large tent from a Turkish general who had been recalled to 
Constantinople. This was large and commodious, divided by 
hangings into two or three compartments. It was set up in 
the Beni Ouafy's oasis, and there he and his wife sometimes 
went out with their two children and spent a few days. It 
was with the deepest regret that he and his Arab friends bade 
farewell to each other when he finally left for England. 

Before sailing he made an advantageous arrangement with 
the firm that had purchased the business, that his father should 
act as their agent in London, and by the influence of Sir Sid- 
ney Smith he himself obtained an appointment in the Admi- 
ralty. As his father's savings during many years and his own 
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share of the property during the time that he had been partner 
amounted to a considerable sum, he cared less for the increase 
of his income by going on full pay again than for the employ- 
ment that it afforded him. His father and mother died within 
a few months of each other in 1825. His second sister had 
been married some fifteen years before to a London merchant. 
At the general reduction of the navy after the great war, 
Wilkinson was retired with the rank of commander, and he 
and his wife settled down in a pretty house within a few hun- 
dred yards of that of Edgar at Hampstead, and the two friends 
often talked over their experience at Acre, and of the cruise in 
search of pirates among the islands of the Archipelago. 
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A LIST OF BOOKS 

FOR 

YOUNG PEOPLE 

By G. A. HENTY 

BY CONDUCT AND COURAGE 

A Story of Nelson's Days. Illustrated. ll.SO ntt (postage, ISc.). 

Thii, the lut of the oelebnted Heaty Books erer to be publiahed, u s 

rkttling story of the tattle and the breeze in the gloiious daye of Purker 

and Nelson. The hero is bronght ap in & Yorksaire fiBblug village, uid 
enterfl the oaTy oa a ahip'H boy. 

In the ccorse of a few months after joining he so diitingniiliM hlm- 
■olf in action with Frenoh ahipi ajid Moorish pirates that he is raised to 
the dignity of midshipman. His ship is afterward sent to tbt West 
Indies. Here bia Bervioea attraot the attention of the Admiral, who 
gives liim oommand of a small ontter. In this vesssl he oruisea about 
smong the islands, ohadag and capturing pirates, and even attaching 
their strongholds. He is a boru leader of men, and his pluck, foresicht. 
and rssoucoe nia bim suooess where men of greater eiperienoe might 
have failed. He is several times taken prisoner : by mutinous negroes in 
Cuba, by Moorish piratea who carry him as a slave to Algiers, and finally 
by the Frenoh. la this last oaae he esoapea in time to take part in the 
battlea of Cape SL Vinoeut and Campeidown. His adventures include a 
thrilling eiperienoe in Corsica with no leia a oompanion than Nelson 

WITH THE ALLIES TO PEKIN 

Illustrated by Wal Paget. 

In this book the writer re-tells the story of the Siege of Pekin in a way 
that ia sure to grip the interest of his yoong readers. The eiperienoe M 
Bez Bateman^ the son of an English merdiant at Tientain, and of his 
ODusins, two girls whom Rex rescues from the Boxers Just after the first 
outbreak, offer a variety of heroic incident auffioieut to fire the loyalty of 
the most indifFerent lad. 

THROUGH THREE CAMPAIGNS 



eioiting story of a bov's adventures in the British Army. Lisle 
Btillen, left an orphan, is to be sent home by tlie colonel of the nsimeut 



en the eve of the Chitral oampaipi. The boy's patriotism eon 
instead, to secretly Join the regiment. He early distingnishi 
for oonapiauoos bravery. His disguise is discovered and hU p 
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THE TREASURE OF THE INCAS 

A TkI* of AdTentnre in Pera. With 8 fatl-pag« Dliutntioiw 
b7 Will FiOKT, And U&p. %X3fi net. 
P«Q aad tli* hlddan tnanm* of her anoient kingi nSer Mr. Hen^ k 
moat fertlla flald for a itkiiikg itory of adTeotui* in his mort angaginK 
rtfla In an cAni to win the girl of hii b«art, tba hero panotratta into 
th« wildi of the land of tha Inoai. Boy* who have learned to look foe 
Mr. nentj*! booki will follow hii new hero in hii adientnioiia and 
lomaiitlo upsdition with abanblng inteieat. It b One of the looat oi^ 
ti*ating talMi Hi. HsDtjr haa ;el written. 

WITH KITCHENER IN THE SOUDAN 

A Stoiy of Atban uid Omdorman. With 10 full-page HIob- 
tntiono. <L20 net 
Mr. Kntf haa narat eomUned hiitoij and tlii-niing adrentnie mora 
akillfully than in thia axtremely inteieatiiig atoT;. It ii not in boy nat- 
nia to lay it aalde nnfiniihed, onoe b^nn ; and finlahed, the reader finda 
blmaelf In peiiMiion, not only of tha facta and the true atmoaphen of 
Kitcbenei'* funona Soadan oampaign, but of the Gordon ttagedy which 
pieoaded it by lo many yaara and of whioh it waa the ontoome^ 

WITH THE BRITISH LEGION 

A Stoiy of the Oarlist TJpriBmg of 1836. ninatnted. $1.20 

Arthnr Ballet, a young Engliah boy, flnda hinudf in diffionlty at 
borne, tbroagh oartaln hanoleH achool eaoapadea, and enllata in the 
famona " BriHah Legion," whioh waa then einbaikiag for Bpain to take 
part in the oampaign to repreea the Carliat nprldng of 1886. Arthoi 
thowB hia mettle in the fint fight, diitingnlohea himaelf by daring work 
in carrying an important diapatoh to Madrid, makes a daahing and 
thrilling reaone of the aiater of his patron, and ia rapidly promoted to the 
rank of oapt^n. In fallowing the adrenturea of the hero the reader ob- 
taina, a* ta nanal with Mr. Henty'i mtoriea, a moat aooniate and intaceab* 
lug hiitoiy «t a [iatnreaqne oampaign. 
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TO HERAT AND CABUL 

A Story of the First Afghan War. By Q. A. Hkmtt. With 

lllnstratlonB. 12mo, (1.30 net. 

defeat ever experienced by tlie BHtlab Army wbb that 



In lbs Mountain FaBses of AfghaQlBtaa. Angus Cameron, the hero of 
ibis book, having been captured bj the frlendlv Afi^hans, wag com' 
p^ed to be a wltnesa of tbe calamity. HIa whole storj ia an intensely 
fntereating one, from hla boyhood In Persia; hla employment undertbe 
GoTemmeat at Herat; tlirough th* defense of that town agalnet the 
Perelans; to Cabul, where he shared In all the events which ended in 
the awfui march through the Passes from which but one man escaped. 
Angua is always at the point of danger, and whether In battle or In 
hauidouB eipedltloQS showa bow mueb a brave youth, full of 
lesourcea, can do, even with so treacherous a foe. His dangers and 
adTentnres are thrUlii^, and his escapes marrellous. 

WITH ROBERTS TO PRETORIA 



The Boer War gives Mr. Henty an nueicellad opportunity for a 
thrilUngstoryof present-day interest which the author could not fall to 
take KOTantage of. Every boy reader will find this account ot the ad- 
Tentures of Ue young hero most eicltlng. and, at the same time a 
wonderfnlly accurate description of Lord Roberts's campaign to Preto- 
ria. Boys UBTe found hietoiy in the drees Mr. Henty gives It aoytblng 
but dull, and the present book Is no exception to tbe rule. 

AT THE POINT OF THE BAYONET 

' G. A. HsNTi. niuatrated. 



e powerful Hahrattas w 

skill 1q intrigue, and lereat mllfti^ power, they were exceedingly dan- 

STOUB. Tbe story of "At the Point of the Bayonet" begins with 
a attempt to conqner this powertui people. Harry Lindsay, an 
infant when bis father and mother were killed, was saved by hi* 
Habratta ayab, who carried him to her own people and brought him 
— as a Dative. She taught him as best sbe could, and, having told him 
parentage, leat him to Bombay to be educated. At sixteen be oh 
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Br Q. A. HCNTY 

"Hr. Btntj ralgbt with entire propriety be oiled tbe Ixm'Str 
Welter Soott.'^—^Eu^a^-Afai Frm. 



IN THE IRISH BRIGADE 
A T>]fl of War Id FLudcra and Spain. Witb 12 DloalratiotiB b; 
Chablu M. Shsldoh. 12nio, (I.SO. 



cnrred toe detdlv hatred ol e powerful coDTUerlrom whom he had 
retcnedByooDRiirl who bad be«D kldoapped, andhUpeillaBreot ab- 
eorbloK fnlerdMi. Captured In an attempted Jacobite iiiTaalan o( Scot- 
land, be eec^>ed In a most eitraordlnaiy manner. Aa aid-de-camp 
to the Dake of Berwick be experienced utTUlingadTentorei in Flau- 
dan. Traniterrad to the Army In Spain, he waa nearly ai8aulnated,bat 
••caped to retom, when peace waa declared, to his uatiie land, having 
reeeiTed pardon and having recorered bis eatatea. The itory li filled 
with adventnie, and the inteteet never abatea. 

OUT WITH GARIBALDI 

A Btorr of the Llbemtion of Italj. By O. A. Hehty. With 
e niuatndoiu bf W. Ruhzy, R.L I2mo, |1.60. 

Garibaldi himself la the central OKore of thU brilliant story, and the 
little-known history of the strugeie for Italian freedom la told here In 
the most thrilling way. From the time tbe hero, a touhc lad, son of 
an English father and an Italian mother, Joins Oaribaldl'a band of 
1,000 men in tbe flrst descent upon BlcIIy. wblcb was garrisoned by one 
of the large Neapolitan annlss, until the ead, whenall those armiea 
•re beaten, and the two Sicllys are conquered, we follow with the 
keenest interest the eidtlng adrentnreB of the lad in acoutlng, In 
battle, and in freeing thoae In prison for liberty's sake. 

WITH BULLER IN NATAL 
Or, A Born Leader. B7 Q. A. Hextt. With 10 lUnatratlcms 
by W. R&niZT. ISmo, 91.50. 

Tbe breaklof; out of the Boer War compelled Chits King, tbe hero 
of tbe story, to Gee witb bis mother from Johannesburg to tbe sea 
coast. They weie with many other Ulttanders, and all BuOered much 
from tbe Boers. Reaching a place oC asFety for their rsmllies, Chria 
and twenty of his friends formed an Indepeadeut company of sconM. In 
this service they were with Gen. Yule at Glencue, then !□ Ladysmlth, 
then with BuUer. In each place tbey bad many thrilling adventures. 
Tbej were In great battles and In lonely flghta on the Veldt; wera 
taken prisoners and escaped; and they rendered most valuable serric* 
to the English forcee. The story is a most IntereEting picture of th« 
War in Booth Africa. 
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WON BY THE SWORD 

A Tale of the Thirty Years' War. With 13 ninstrationa by 
Oharleb H. Bheldoit, and four Plana. ISmo, |1.60. 

Tbe iceDeoI this Btoiyls laid in Vrance, during the time of RlchcUen, 
of Mfttarin and Anne o( Auatris, Tbe hero, Hsctnr C»[npbeU, i< tlio 
orptianed son of a Scotch officer In the French Army. Bow he at- 
tracted tbe notice of Mareb&l Turenne and of tbe Prince of Coade ; 
how he rose to the rank of Colonel ; how he flnallThad to leave Frtuice, 
panned b; the deadly hatred of the Dae de Beanfort— all these and 
mnch more the elor; tells with the most absorbing tutereat. 

A ROVING COMMISSION 

Or. Through the BUck iDiurrectioa at Ha;tL With 13 Dlos- 
trationi by William Raikby. 12mo, |1.60. 
This is one of the most brilliant of Hr. Hent j's books. A storj of 



scene is a new one to Mr. Henty's readers, being laid at the tlmi 

Great Revolt of the Blacks, oy which Hajtl became fndepi 

Toossalnt I'Orerture appears, and an admirable plctnre la glTeu of him 



NO SURRENDER 

The Story of the Bevolt in La Vendue. With 8 IHnatrations 
by Btaiilet L. Wood. ISmo, {1.60. 
Tbe revolt of La Vend^ agUnst tbe French Republic at the time of 
the Revolution forms the Kroundwork of thit absorblDK story. Leigh 
Stansfleld, a young Engilsb lad, is drawn into the thickeit oi the con- 
flict. Forming a company of boys u acoute for the Vemiean Araiy, 
be greatlT aids the peasants. He rescues his sister from Oie gnillotine, 
ana finallj, after many tbrllllDg eiperiences, when the canse of Ia 
VetuUe la lost, he escapes to England. 

UNDER WELLINGTON'S COMMAND 

A Tale of the Peninsular War. With 13 niustrations by Wal 
Faoxt. IBoio, $1.50. 
The dashing hero of this book, Terence O'Connor, was the hero of 
Ur. Henty's previous book, " With Moore at Corunna," to which this 
is really a sequeL He Is still at the head of the " Minho " Portuguese 
regiment. Being detached on independent and gaerllU duty wlfn bU 
regiment, he rendera icTaluDitile service In gaining information and In 
harassing the French. His command, being coDstantly on the edge of 
the army. Is engaged In frequent skirmlahes and some moat Imprntant 
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BooxB roa rotmo noFLS 

BY Q. A. HCHTT 
"Hr. 8«tj b Ito Ungof atotj-tellMi for boji."— AMrdond ZVvmA 

AT ABOUKIR AND ACRE 
A.Stoi7otNapol«on'iInTuion of Egrpt With 8 fnU-img* 
ninrtnUou by Wiluam Huhkt, ud B PImul Umo, 

»1.S0. 

nMb«o.faB*tngHTadUielUeotU]aK»i>f mn Anb dilaf , is Ukm 
Mo tta« tribe, hu a put Id tb« battl« of the Pjrunid* and the revolt 
at CklfD. H« U u gje-wltocM ol tbe lunoni DkTml battle ol AbonUr, 
•Bd laUr U in the haxdetf of tbe daleiue of Acre. 

BOTH SIDES THE BORDER 

A TUe of Hotopur and Olendower. With 13 foll-paga Illi» 
ti»tioiu by EAif H PK1.0OCK. 19mo, (l.GO. 

Thl< ii > brillluit itor7 of the atlrTliiK timei of the befctaulng of tlM 
Wtn of the Soae*, when the Scotch, under DonetM, and the WeUh, 
tindeT Owaa Glenaower, were ftttecklog the Knglleb. The hero of tha 
book liTed near the Scotch border, *na mw nanf a h»rd llcbt then. 



Knterlnir the Mnica of Lord Percj, he wu eeot to Wklee, where h« 
WM knighted, uid where he wu uptored. Bdng ralaaMd, hftfetaiaad 
bonie, and ihwod In the ImXmX battle of Bhrewabvy. 



WITH FREDERICK THE GREAT 

A Ta]« of tha Seren Y«ara> "War. With IS fuU-pag« Uustia- 
tioDi. lamo, tl.OO. 

Tbe hero of tbla tlorj while aUlI a yontb entered th« am^ice of 
Trederlck the Great, aad by a EocceaaloD ot fortonate cirenmMaiieea 
and perlloQi adTenturea, roie to the rank ot colonel. Attached to tba 
Btaff ot the kInK, he rendered dlstiiiEalBlied ierricae In man* battle*, In 
one o( which he uTed the klne'i llfS. Twice captured and Imprlaoned, 
be both timet escaped from the Anatrian f ortresaea. 

A MARCH ON LONDON 

A Story of Wat Tyler's lUBiDf . With 8 f uU-pago niuBttSf 
tiou by W. H. Hakoetsom. IZmo, |1.00. 

The atoiy of Wat Tyler'a SebelUon la but little known, but the h«ro 
ot Ukle Btoiy paaaes throuKh that perllom time and take* part In the 
etrll war in Flaoden which followed aoon after. Altboogfi jonng h« 
lithrown into manjr exciting and daogeroue adventorea, tluongh which 
ha pMM* with great coolneaa and much credit. 
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B00S3 FOS TOmrO PBOFLB 

BYQ. A. HENTY 

" No coimtrj aor epoeb o( hteton 1b then which Ur. Hetity dow not 
know, and wbftt U rsMlj ramArkable U tbit he alwtjs wiitn well aod 
bderaMJngl;."— Ji%w York JImM. 



WITH MOORE AT CORUNNA 



Teraoee O'Connor li llTlng with hk widowed father, Captain O'Con- 
Bor ot the Maja FuiUlera, with the reglmeDt at the time when the 
PentnanUr war bwan. Upon the refrlment tMlnj; ordered to Spain, 
Tereoee gete appointed aa ^ to one of the genenSa ol a diTlilon. Bt 
hli btaTer? and great aaefalneaa throughoat the war, be li rewarded 
1)7 ■ commlnlon aa colonel In the Portuguese army and there leudiered 
peat aerriee. 

AT AGINCOURT 



edges, yi.5i 

The atorf begins In a grim tendal castle In Nonuandle. The time* 
ware troubloas, and soon the kinK compelled Lad j Margaret deVOleroT 
with her children to go to Parle aa bostagee. Gn; Ajlmer went wttn 
bar. Paris was turbulent. Soon tbe eiilld of the butcheiv, adopting 
white hoods at their uniform, eeiied tbe cIM, and besieged the honae 
Where onr hero and his charges llTed. AIMr desperate flf^tlng, Uie 
white hoods were beaten and our bero and bis charges eacq>ed Bom 
tbe cl^, and from France. 

WITH COCHRANE THE DAUNTLESS 

A Tala of tha EcploitB of Lord Cochrane in South American 



Waters. With 13 full-p^e UluBtratlona bj W. H. 

Uaboetsoh, Crown 8to, olivine edges, (1.50. 
The hero ot this etory accompanleB Cochrane as midshipman, and 
■erras in the war betwi-en Cblll and Peru. He has man; eicltlDg 
■dTeiitares !□ bsltlea bj sea and land, is taken prisoner and condemned 
to deaUi by tbe loquisltloo, but eBcaprs b; a long and thrilling flight 
•eroa* South America and down tbe Amaion. 

ON THE IRRAWADDY 

A Stor; of the First Burmese War. With 8 full page IUus> 
trationa by W. H. OvBBKND. Crown 6vo, olivine edges, 

•tw. 

^e bero, baTing an uncle, a trader en the Indian and Burmese 
ibera, goes out to Join blm. Boon after, war is declared hy Bumub 
Bgsinit England and he Is drawn Into it. lie haa many eiperfeeces 
and narrow escapes Id battles and In scouiIdk. Wirb balf-a-doaan 
men he rescues his consln who had been lakpn prisoner, and In the 
fll|^t they are besieged In an old, ruined temple. ' 
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aOOia FOB TOPifG JVOFLB 
BY a. A. HCNTY 



THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS 

A BtoiT of HkpolooD'i RetiMt from Hotcow. With 8 fot- 

— ToDlMtmioMbTW. r -^ -■"■" — " 

I, oUfiiw «dgea, 11.00. 
n« ben, Jnllu Wjalt, after Mrrertl kdrentoiw wltli nntifci^en, bj 
wttom ba It b«Bd*d OTtr m priKmer to Uw Franeb, t^[!ttiu bla froadom 
•■d JotlM NapoleMl't Minj In the Rualaii cunpalgD. Wben tbe tenlbla 
i«ti«atb«Kliu,JDUinAsdi hlnuelf lotb«n«rgtuu4oftliaFr«ncbsnn]r, 
■■htlu dMp«*t«lT. ClUiutely he mc^m oat of the Kenenl OtaaUr, 
•M renme to Bn^utd, 

A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE CROSS 
A Talc of tbe Bfege of Rbode*. With tS fnn-pua Dliutr»- 

tloiH t^ RufB Pmaoock, mad * Plui. Crown 8vo, oUtIim 

•dgM. 11.00. 
0«rv«lM TfMbuB, tbe bero of Ihit Harj, ]oIdi the Order of tha 
Knlg^ta of St, John, «Dd proceed! to tba itniiiffbold ot Rhode*. Snb- 
MqoMitl* b« te appMDted eomautader of ft wij-g>Il«7, uid la hb lint 
fOfaga oeatTon • fleet of Voortih consln. DannK one of hti cmlaM 
tbe jwag knlfbt li mttacked on ebore, c»ptarea after k deeperals 
•bnggltL end aold Into tinnrj In Tripoli. He mcceedi In eacaplBg, end 
ntuni io Bbodee In time to take part In the defenee of that lor&eaa, 

THE TIGER OF MYSORE 
A Btotj of the War with Tlppoo Batb. With 13 fuU-psge 

nitutratloai br W. H. HIbsbtboh, and a Hap. Crown 

8to, oUTitM «dgea, fl-U. 
DMc Holland, wboiefatber li nippoMdtoba a e^tttre ofTfppoo 
Balb.coeato India to belp him toeecape. He Joins tbeaimTncider 
IiOrd uomwallla, and take* part in tne campaign agalnt Tlppoo. 
Afterward* be aaatunea a dii^lM, enten Saringapatam, and M ta«t 
be dticoTva bis father Id the great (trongbold of SaTandrooc. Tha 
baaardoiu retcne 1« at length accompliibed, and Uie;oniiglellow'a 
dangeroot miialon It done. 

IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES 

A Btor^ of Adventure In Colorado. Bv O. A. HentT. With 
6 tull-page SluBtratiouB by Q. C. Hihdljiy. Crown 6vo, 
olivine edges, 91.6O. 
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BOOKS FOB TOUNO PEOFLS 

BY Q. A. HEMTY 

"Mr. Hentj U one of tba belt ■t(H74eUen for yonns people." 



WHEN LONDON BURNED 

A Stor? ot tbe Plague and the Fire. By O. A. Hkntt. With 
la full-page lUustoationa by J. FDimHOBB. CrOTrn Svo, 
olivine edges, fl-OO. 
Tbe hero of this storr wu the sou ot ft noblemm who had lost hli 

Mtatee during the troublom tlmea of the Qommonweftltb. Durlog the 

Oraat Plague and the Qre&t Fire, Cjrll »m prominent emong uioee 

who brought help to the penlc-etrlcken InhaUUnU. 



WULF THE SAXON 

A Story of the Norman Conquest. By Q. A. HiMTT. Wltli 
13 tuU-page ninatratiotu by Rai^H Pkaoock. Crown 
8vo, oUvtne edges, $1.60. 
ne hero It a ji 



Wult M*l*ts Id the Welsh wire, end tekes pert agefaiBt tbe Noraemea 
■t the Battle of Stamford Bridge. When William ot Normandy In- 
vade* Engtwid, Wnlf ia with the Engltsh host at HaaUoga, and atand* 
by his king to the laat In the mighty etruggle. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S EVE 
A Tale of the Huguenot Wan. By O. A Hxhty. With 18 
full-page Illustrations by H. J. Dbapmb, and a H^t. 
Crown 8to, olivine edges, (1.50, 



fn the Hogaenot ware. Naturally be eidee with the Froteitanta, dla- 
UngniiheB nlmeelf Id various battlaa, and recelToa rapid promotloo tat 
the seal and derlng with which he canlea out aeveraf secret mlislona. 

THROUGH THE SIKH WAR 
A Tale of the Conqaeit of the Punjaab. By G. A Hbhtt. 
Tith IS full-page Xlluatratlons fay Ou. HuBST, and a 
Hap. Crown 9vo, olivine edges, 91.50. 

Percy Qrovei, a spirited English lad, loins his uncle fai the Pnujsnb, 
where tbe ni^vee are in a state ot revolt Percr Jolus the Brttiah 
fOTce as a valuntoer, and takes a ditUngulsbed ibare In the tankoas 
battles of tbe Fuo]su)>, 
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aOOZS FOS TOUSO rSOFLM 

BY Q. A. HCNTY 
" Tba brfiUaft ot th* UrliiR writm whow (riDoe It k to Mkckuit tha 



A JACOBITE EXILE 

BdBC tbe AdraUniM of ft Toong EnglUhmftn In the Serrle* 

of ClMriM Xn. of Swodon. Bj Q. A. Hehtt. Wltli 6 

fall-page DloftntlDiu b^ Paul Habdy, uid a H^i. Cioini 

8to, ollTi&e odgM, 11.50. 

Hr If Hnudnke Cantaln, & JieoUta, la tha^ettm of & eonqdrmcr, ud 

be h dBDooitced m • plotter knlort the life ol Klnz WUlUm. He flie* 

to Sweden, kCGomniiled by bin un Charlie. Thli yoath jofnB the 

fondgii leglMi noaer Chu-le* Xn., and takei a dlitiiigiilihea part In 

MfWal faiinpBi cunpalgtu aAlnat the Rmalaiu and PoIbl 

CONDEMNED AS A NIHILIST 

AStoiy of Escape from Siberia. B7 G. A, Hxntt. With 8 
fnll-page Illiutratioas. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50, 
The hero of thli itor; ii an EnfcUth bo; leddent fn Bt. Petenbnrg. 
Throngh two atadent frienda hs become! Innocentlj iDToWed m 
varloa* politic*] plota, Teaoltlng In hit eelmie b; the Roatlan police 
end bt* ezUe to Siberia. He ultlmatelj eacapea, and, after many ex- 
eltlng adTenloret, be reaches Norway, and thence borne, after a 
periwoa Jonnej which laati neaii; two jean. 

BERIC THE BRITON 

A Story of the Roman InTaaion. By O. A. Hkmtt. With 

13 full-page niuatrations bj W. Fabkinbon. Groiru 6vo, 

oliviae edges, f l.GO. 

Thli atory deals with the Invulon of Britain by the Soman leglonariga. 

Beric, who is a boj-ehlet of a Britisli tribe, takes a promloent part in 

tlie InsuirectioD under Boadlcea; and after the defeat of that heroic 

Sieen (In A. D. 6i} he continues the Btroggie in the fen-country, 
Itlmalely Berlc Is defeats and carrlod captive to Rome, where he u 
trained In the exercise of arms la a srhooi of (cladlaton. At length be 
retnnis to Briton, where he becomea ruler of his own people. 

IN GREEK WATERS 

A Story of the Grecian War of Iiidepen(leace< 1831-1 837}. B7 

G. A. Heittt. With 13 full-page Illustrations by W. 8. 

Stacey, and a Map. Grown 8vo, olivine edges, fl.SO. 

Deals with the revolt of the Qreeks In 1821 against Turkish oppree. 

idoo. Hr. Beverid^ and bit son Horace fit out a privateer, load It 

with military stores, and set sail for Greece. They rescue the CbriJh 

Uiuu, reUeve the capUve Greeks, and fight tbe Turkish war veaMla. 
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B00X3 FOB TOUNO IVOOM 

BY 0. A. HENTr 

" No Ihtns writer of boob for bojs writes to batter pnipow than 
Ur. a. A. aia.tj."—miadt^Ma Prtu. 

THE DASH FOR KHARTOUM 

A TUe of the Nile Expedition. B7 Q. A. Hunr. With 10 
fnU-page IIlustrationB b; JoaK BohObbebq and J. Naih, 
Crown 6to, oUvliie edges, fl.SO. 



In the record of recent Brltlih blstor? there !■ no nore uptlTatlng 
pige lor boya than the atorr of the Nlla cunpklgD, and tbe mtMmpt to 
TeKue Oeneral Gordon. For, In the dlfflcalUes which the e 



encouDt««d, ta the peril* which It overpuaed, «nd In Its fln&l tragic 
dlasppolntmeDtB, are found all the ezcitementa of romijice, aa well ai 
the iMdaaUon which belonga to real events. 

REDSKIN AND COW-BOY 

A Tale of the Westeni Plains. Bf Q. A. Heitft. With 19 
foil-page niuatratlons bj Aubbd FKABflE. Crown 8to, 
olivine edges, fl.SO. 

Tbe coDtral Intereat of this storj Is fonnd In the msiij advanturea of 
u) Itnsllah lad, who aeeka emplorment aa a cow-boy on a cattle ranch. 
Bis experiences during a "round-np" present in plctoreaqne form tbe 
toilsome, excittng, adTinturoua life of a cow-boy : while the perils of a 
fitter settlement are vividly set forth In an Indiao raid. 

HELD FAST FOR ENGLAND 

A Tale of the Blege of Gibraltar. B7 G. A. Hentt. With 
8 full-page IllusttatioDs bj Oobdoh Browkx. Crown 8vo. 
olivine edges, |1.50, 

This story desls with one of tbe most memorable sieges In blstoiy— 
the siege of Gibraltar In 1TT9-83 bj the united forces of France and 
Spain. With Isod forces, Beets, and floLtlng batteries, tbe ouiblDed 
reeoDrces of two great nations, this grim furtress was vainly besieged 
and bombarded. Tbe hero of the tale, an RagHab lad resldeot In 
Qlbraltar, takes a brave and worthy part In the long defence, and It la 
through bla varied experiences tbat we learn wItG what bravery, r»- 
■ource, and tenacity tbe Rock was held for England. 



Note.— For a list of Henty Books at popular prices, ma tha 
fcdlo ving page. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS 



CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON 

Ca|itaiii Brcreton'a itoties tot boyi rank, in EngUnd, with 
Mr. Henty'*. Cttptalo Brereton, like Mr. Hentj', builds up stir- 
ring talca of •dventnre agaiast a background of hct, and be is 
eqnallf akittful in the conrtroctloi) of his exciting plots and the 
leconstmction of a tme historical atmosphere. His books deaerre 
hen the great popularity tbej enjof in England. 



IN THE GRIP OF THE MULLAH 



FOES OF THE RED COCKADE 

A Starr of ^ French Bevohitiot). niiutnted. ti.eo not 
(poatage, 16c.). 

IN THE KING'S SERVICE 

A Tale ofCnMuwell'sInTasioa of Inland, niustrated. 12ino,$1.50. 

ONE OF THE FIGHTING SCOUTS 
A Tale of Guerilla Wsrhre in Sooth AlHca. Dlustrated. ISmo, 
tl.50. 

WITH RIFLE AND BAYONET 

ATaleofHafekingaodLadrsiiutb. Illustrated. ISnw, $l.Sa 

THE DRAGON OF PEKIN 

AStcnroftbeBoseTs'BeTolt. lUustrated. ISmo, ^l.SO. 

A GALLANT GRENADIER 

ATaleoftheCMmean War. Illustrated. ISmo, tl.fO. 

UNDER THE SPANGLED BANNER 

ATaleof the Spanish-American War. lUustrated. Itmo. f I.M. 
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BOYS OF THE SERVICE 



CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 



A MIDSHIPMAN IN THE PACIFIC 

The Storjr of a Kidnapped American Bi^. B7 Ctkdb TovHsnto 
Bmadt. Illustrated. I3mo, $1.30 tMl (postage, 14c.). 

The fomig beio of Mr. Bntd^'i new book in Ost " Boji of Om Bsrvioe " 
■eries u kidoHipod in « BntUh whaler on the South Fuifio. The 
i>i«ok of the wEalar, the lad'n <roy*ge m an open boat nntil ha ii re«med 
b; the tiadins veuel the Toiwuire. the oaptote of the Tonquirt bj the 
Indiaiu and the mauaoie ot the orew, the escape of the boy to Ha and 
his reuQe by aoother British whaler, whieh is e^itiired, are eat forth in 
Mi. Badj'M Utelieat manner. The booh i> both enteitsinliis and inatrno- 
tite in that it gives an aoourttte piotara of the Ufe on the mialan and m 
the United Btatei warahi^e of a hondred y ears ago. The atoTT ia Ulna- 
tcated and ia nnifoim with "In the Wup'B Neat" and "In the Wai 



IN THE WAR WITH MEXICO 

A Midshipman's Adventures on Sea and Shore. Bf Ctsus Towv- 
■EMD Bradz. Illustrated by W. T. Atlwaxd. f 1.80 tMt. 

<• Adventniea afloat and Mhore— good, patriotic adTantniat, too— an 
the things Mi. Brady telle of in thia sloir. .... Hi* book is one 
to stJt Ae blood of every bo; and make him rejoice that he U an 
American." — ifathviUe American. 



IN THE WASP'S NEST 

By Crvca Towmbkid Boadt. Illustrated by Rvrvs F. Zosbaitm. 
$1.30 ntt. 



" When Cyrne Towoeend Biady sets oat to toll a story of aihratnro 
.A H..Ktji,0 tx gga it oan be depeeded on M a bree^ nsnatire that will 
loAei of the leader who en)oys Uiat kind of tale. If addressed 

ily to boys there is a f( ' " -" -" " ■■ ' ■--->"- 

'In the Wa^'e Neat' J 



-OtvOtma ^ain Dtaltr. 
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BOOKS BY PAUL DU CHAILLU 



IN AFRICAN FOREST AND JUNGLE 
Br Paul Dv Ckauui. With H UliutntkiDs by Viciok Pkuui. 

"A good, heaUhj book that it tall at nuuilr aratfaiUDt and itiTTing 
■dnnwn. .... Tttt book telli of adTentiUH that wiU nerar iMe 
khalT ohatm, aa4 tb* itfla ia ^ood and olear. Thera ia nothing iriahj- 
waahy alioat 11 It makea admirabla laading." — Baitimore Sum. 



KING MOMBO 

Bj PanL Dd Chuud. uiUwr of "The Worid of the Great 
Forest." etc With 34 iUiiatntiaiis. (l.W m(. 

"A haainating ttory of •iploiBUon in Airioa a* it wai in tlie di^i 
baton Btanla; nuda the Dark Conljnant ao familiat." 

—FMlad»tphia Prttt. 



THE LAND OF THE LONG NIGHT 

By Paoi. Dtr Chaillu. With 84 Aill-page Ulustratioiu by W. J. 
Buun. SquAK 13mo, fS.OO. 

" Happy ia the winter evening of that yonng peraon who, fontettiiig 
time and ipaoe and tha bousahold goda aboat him, goea forth into 
atimoge ooontriea with Paul Da Chaiila. For that moit kindly of 
ttaTefera haa in nanatire a beguiling aimpliai^ and naliam whioh 
enable liim to bold hi* readen eloaaly (« Um «aa." 

— JTni Tort Trttnmr. 



THE WORLD OF THE GREAT FOREST 

How AnlmalB, Birds, Reptiles, and Insects Talk, Think, Work, and 
Live. By Paul Do CaAiLur. V^ith over SO illuitratiMU t^ 
C. R. Khioht and J. M. Gueboh. 8to, $9.00. 

" Mr. Da Chulln haa tha nn (pft of being able to endow the lower 
«nim«l« with TBTjr pleaaant and inweating penDnalitiea. And when ;foa 
have finished bia book joa feel that yon hats added nataially to the 
■" ■ " '-' 1."— Jftw York Jlvmliig Sun, 
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BoomFoa rouira people 

A List of Books by 
Kirk Munroe 

A SON OP SATSUHA 

Or, witb Pen; in Japan. By Eibe Munbox. With 12 illna- 
trations by Hasbt 0. EDWABoe- Sl.W net. 

Thfa abooibing atory for boys de*]i with one of the moat intetestllig 
ejnaode* in mi National butorj. From the beguming Japui hu boen a 
land of myBtei7. ForeigiierB were peimitled to luid onl; *t oeitun 
pointa on her ihoiea, uid nathiug vrhaterer vu known of hsc dTiliiatios 
■od biiMr;, her lOnumoe and nutgrnfioeiioe, her wealth and art. It was 
Oommodoce Penj who opened hu gates to the worid, thoa Bolfing the 
mjitrnj of the agei, and, in thli thrilling itoiy of an American boj in 
Japan at that period, the spirit aa well u the hiatoij of thia great 
aohJeTemeut la ably set foriih. 

IN PIRATE WATERS 

A Tale of the American Navy, niastrated by J. W. Tabsb. 
12mo, $1.26. 

The hero of llie itory beoomea ■ mldshlpniBn In the navy Jnet at tlie 
time of the wai with Tripoli Hiaown wild adventona among the 
Tnrki and hia love Tomanoe are thoionghly interwoven with the itiiring 
history of that tinui 



WITH CROCKETT AND BOWIE 

Or, Fighting foi the Lone Star Flag. A Tale of Teiaa. By 
KiBK AIdnbob. With 8 fnll-page IlluetiationB by Yiciob 
FteAXD. Grown 8to. {1.25. 

The atorr ia of the Teiaa rerolntion In 1635, when Amerioan Teiana 
onder Bam Honaton. Bowie, Crockett, and Travia fought for relief from 
the Intolerable tyranny of the Hexloan Santa Ana. The hero. Rex 
Hardin, aon of a Teran ranchman and gndnate of an American mJUtarj 
•ohool, takei a prominent part In the heroic defanae of the Ahuno, and 
Uw final trimnith at Ban Jadnta 
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